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MILITARY POSTURE BRIEFING 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., Monday, February 2, 1959. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 

The Cuarrman. Let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee, you will recall at the outset of our 
organization, we stated that the first order of business ordinarily is 
a briefing from the Department of Defense. But as the Secretary 
and General Twining were engaged before other committees, we 
oroceeded to the consideration of the draft bill, which we concluded 
fast Friday. 

I want to state that I will appear before the Rules Committee in 
the morning at 10 o’clock to ask for a rule, and if the rule is granted, 
then it is the intention to call it up on the floor Wednesday. 

So I hope all the members will be on hand Wednesday and partici- 
pate in the debate. The report will be at your desk today. We are 
anxious to finish it Wednesday or Thursday. At the end of it there 
will be a rolleall vote. 

Now, after discussion with some of my colleagues in the Depart- 
ment of Defense the method of our briefing, I have reached the de- 
cision that the proper way to commence it will be first to permit 
Secretary McElroy to present his views, publicly, and then we will 
go in executive session. Then we will have the views of General 
Twining. And then later on, we will go back in public session to ques- 
tion Secretary McElroy. 

Now, with that understanding, we will proceed. Members of the 
committee, all of you know our distinguished Secretary of the De- 
partment of Defense, Mr. McElroy. It is a pleasure to have you 
here this morning. The committee welcomes this op portunity for 
you to present to ‘the committee and the public your views with ref- 
erence to our military posture, the defense of the Nation. 

Now let the Secretary proceed without any interruption. Then 
after General Twining has finished his statement, we will go back 
and question the Secret: Lry. 

You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McExroy. Mr. C hairman and members of the committee, 
I want to thank you first, Mr. Chairman, for that gracious intro- 
duction. 

Also, before I begin my formal statement, I would like to express 
the appreciation of “the Department for the expeditious action taken 
by this committee in approving and reporting out of committee a 
most important bill from our standpoint, the extension of the Selec- 
tive Service Act. 
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Because of appearance before other committees « the Senate and 
of the House, I personally was not able to appear. I did, of course, 
send a letter which expressed my thorough agreement with the action 
that was being considered here. 

But in my opinion, the committee has taken action in a way which 
should make it very clear to the country that this is of the great im- 
portance that we in the Department have considered it to be. And I 
congratulate the committee on this action. 

Now with respect to this report, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee. A year has passed since I first appeared before you 
to discuss matters pertaining to the Nation’s defenses. It has been 
an active year. I believe that much has been accomplished. I am 
glad to be here again to present to you a review of where we stand 
tod: ay, some of the major steps which have been taken, and some of 
the problems that still face us. 

In advance of our meeting this morning, Mr. Chairman, you were 
good enough to present us ‘with certain questions which you would 
like to have answered in the course of these hearings. I shall try 
to cover these in my statement with the knowledge that you, of 
course, and other members of the committee may w ish to go into them 
in considerably more detail later. 

And I would emphasize that, Mr. Chairman, because there has 
been no attempt really to give completely comprehensive answers to 
all of these in my statement. I thought it would stretch it out too 
much. 

I can tell you with confidence that this country not only remains 
strong but is increasing its defense capabilities. We are improving 
our forces; we are mov ing ahead faster than we had expected in many 
important areas such as the intercontinental ballistic missiles and 
Polaris: we are steadily building up the quality of the personnel re- 
quired in our Armed Forces and achieving a better utilization of our 
manpower ; we are stronger organizi ationally than we were a year ago. 

The basic policy of the Department of Defense continues to have 
the following principal elements : 

1. We consider our first responsibility to be that of protecting 
the ability of this country to retaliate with large weapons in case of 
an outbreak of general war. 

2. We consider as our second but equally pressing responsibility 
that of providing a capacity to apply military force promptly in 

various local conflict areas of the free world’ similar to Lebanon 
me Taiwan of the past year. 

We seek these objectives without in any way overlooking the 
Wren of continental air defense and for maintenance of open seals anes. 
Let me discuss in some detail our program in each of these ar 

First, our deterrent ability. Recognizing that manned ws sted 
will continue to be an important ioe of our retaliatory forces 
for some years to come, the fiscal year 1960 budget includes funds for 
the proc urement of additional B—52 aoa jet bombers, B-58 super- 
sonic medium bombers, and the supporting KC-135 jet tankers. This 
will permit us to start replacing some of the older B-47 medium 
jet bombers. 

Funds are included for an additional quantity of the Hound Dog 
air-to-ground missile which, used by the B-52, will permit the 
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bomber to stand hundreds of miles away from the target and deliver 
a weapon with very large destructive power. Provision is also made 
for the continued development of the B-70, a very high performance 
intercontinental jet bomber, and for the development of advanced 
penetration aids to be employed by the B-52 and B-58 as well as 
the B-70. 

As I have indicated, the Atlas missile is moving ahead even faster 
than originally expected. It has successfully completed a full-range 
test and is well along in production. Construction has started on a 
number of launching sites and by the end of the current fiscal year 
the first few operational missiles will be in position in the hands 
of trained military personnel. 

The development of the Titan, an advanced liquid-fuel intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile, is proceeding on a high priority basis. 
Large scale testing of this missile has begun and work has already 
started on the design and engineering of the launching facilities. 

Development work on a “second generation” solid propellant in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile, the Minuteman, is progressing rapid- 
ly and on the expanded scale proposed by the Congress last summer. 

One of the very promising elements in our retaliatory system in 
the future is, as you know, the Polaris system. The first five of the 
submarines equipped to fire the Polaris solid fuel ballistic missile 
are well along in construction and the contract has been awarded 
for a sixth Polaris submarine of a still more advanced design. We 
plan to start three more in 1960. Additional funds are included in 
the fiscal year 1960 budget for the advance procurement of long lead 
time components for 3 more Polaris submarines, making a total 
of 12. Actual construction of these latter three will be started in 
fiscal year 1961. This will give us a program of three Polaris sub- 
marines in each year 1958 through 1961, without prejudging the 
number of additional submarines needed thereafter. 

Development of the missile, itself, and other elements of the sys- 
tem is moving forward on schedule. We anticipate the first firing 
of the first complete Polaris missile this summer, and expect to have 
the first fully operational Polaris submarine, at sea ready to fire, 
in the latter part of calendar year 1960. These submarines, each 
carrying a number of missiles, able to launch their weapons while 
surfaced or submerged, will constitute a most effective means of re- 
sponding vigorously to an attack on this country, and will be very 
difficult for an enemy to keep track of. 

I have already mentioned other elements in our deterrent capability. 
These include the intermediate range missiles based in allied coun- 
tries, the first units of which have already been deployed to the 
United Kingdom with additional units planned for deployment with- 
in the next 18 months. They include also our carrier task forces, 
which carry medium range bomber type craft to provide a strategic 
weapon delivery capability to supplement their primary function 
associated with limited war situations. They include also the fighter 
bombers of the Air Force tactical command. With SAC as the pres- 
ent backbone, we have today a deterrent capability of impressive mag- 
nitude and will have for as far ahead as we can see. 

The second essential element in our defenses is the ability to apply 
the necessary degree of force in limited war situations. We must 
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be able to move promptly to meet situations that arise in various parts 
of the world and which, if not handled with resolution and dispatch, 
can easily spread out and lead to major war. The fact that United 
States carrier aircraft were patrolling the Quemoy Straits within 
24 hours of the time the Communist Chinese started shelling Quemoy 
last August in my opinion was a major factor in containing that 
situation. The same can be said with reference to our prompt re- 
sponse to the Lebanon crisis a month or so earlier. 

The Army and Marines have demonstrated their readiness in 
limited war situations during the past year: on July 14, the President 
of Lebanon asked for United States help. and on July 15 the first 
battalion of Marines landed in Beirut. The combat-ready forces of 
the Army, the tactical arm of the Air Force and our highly flexible 
naval forces add to our confidence that we will be able to meet the 
kinds of limited war situations which are apt to face us, 

In this year’s budget, we have included a new aircraft carrier. 
This has important strategic uses, but as I have indicated, its primary 
function is to constitute a major factor in our limited war capability. 
As long as manned aircraft are important—and we believe this will 
be the situation for many years to come—these highly mobile plat- 
forms with their heavy complement of tactical aircraft have great 
importance as a means of moving our power to the scene of trouble. 

Essential to the strength of our limited forces and a particularly 
important element in our ability to meet local situations, are the 
forces of our allies. Our security program is based on such relation- 
ships as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the South East Asia 
Treaty Organization and our many bilateral agreements. With the 
assistance of American funds, equipment and know-how, and with 
the training and guidance afforded by American military personnel, 
many friendly nations around the world have been able to build 
forces which are now capable of meeting a local threat—a fact which 
often prevents trouble from materializing. 

The rightness of this program of military assistance was demon- 
strated in the Taiwan situation, where the Nationalist Chinese were 
able to meet the Communist attack with their own forces, and win 
decisive victories in the air over planes with at least equal perform- 
ance characteristics. Another example of the effectiveness of the 
military assistance program is Vietnam which a few years ago had 
practically no effective military forces of its own and today, with 
our help, has been able to achieve a significant strength with which 
to defend itself until additional help can be provided. 

I recently visited a number of our allies in eastern and southeast 
Asia. I came back more convinced than ever that the dollars and 
the efforts we are spending on military assistance are as productive: 
as any in our whole defense program, and are essential to our security. 

Our continental air defense was the third element I mentioned in 
our overall program. We recognize air defense as an important 
adjunct to the retaliatory capability which supports deterrence. We 
must make the enemy know that an attack on us would be costly to 
his attacking force and that he cannot obliterate our ability to retal- 
sg capacity to defend ourselves against air attack—and this means 
aircraft attack— because I am sure this committee knows that we do 
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not at this time have any defense against missile attack, any effective 
defense except early warning. 

Our capacity to defend ourselves against air attack has progres- 
sively increased. The growing effectiveness of our early warning 
radar coverage, including the seaward extensions, the use of automa- 
tion for more effective control, and the improved capability of ground- 
to-air and air-to-air missiles have all stepped up our strength in this 
area and will continue to do so. Bomarc has had a number of highly 
successful tests, including tests in which the target was knocked out 
of the air despite violent evasive action. Nike-Hercules has inter- 
cepted supersonic targets at extremely high altitudes and at varying 
ranges. Nike-Zeus, the antiballistic missile, is still in the research and 
development stage but the program is being supported to the full ex- 
tent our present knowledge indicates is prudent. We cannot expect 
to counter an all-out attack so completely that no hostile weapons will 
penetrate, but our defenses are formidable and can be recognized as 
such by any potential attacker. 

Here again I must be sure that this is clearly understood. That is 
the statement with respect to attack by aircraft. There is not, I say, 
again, in this country and so far as we know any place in the world, 
a defense against missiles. I am talking about ballistic missiles. 

I have mentioned also maintenance of sealanes as a primary element 
in our defenses. This is of key importance if we are to support our 
own forces overseas and those of our allies especially in local war situ- 
ations. Effective antisubmarine measures are required for the protec- 
tion of the striking force, the mobile logistic support force, and the 
ocean convoy, and for defense of continental United States against 
missile-launching submarines. Good progress has been made in im- 
proving our capabilities in this area. New ASW ships and nuclear- 
powered attack submarines with greatly improved capabilities are 
joining the fleet. Personnel and ships have been assigned to the anti- 
submarine task forces and hunter-killer groups on a more permanent 
basis to increase their efficiency. Programs designed to improve tech- 
niques for detection and tracking of submarines have been stepped up 
and expanded. Research and development on new techniques and 
equipment have been intensified, including work on antisubmarine 
missiles, homing torpedoes, drone helicopters, and special aircraft for 
ASW use. The nuclear depth bomb is available now to our forces. 

Fight destroyers will be extensively modernized in order to extend 
their useful life by an estimated 8 years. This program involves the 
modernization of armament and electronics equipment, and the re- 
habilitation of hull and machinery. It is part of a larger, long-range 
program to extend the useful life of World War IT ships and it pro- 
vides a partial answer to the problem of bloc obsolescence of the fleet. 

I would like really to call your attention to this particular item 
because it is the beginning of a program which we will have included 
in succeeding years also. It has exactly what is described here, as 
its objective, which is to extend the useful life of certain of the ele- 
ments of the fleet in the destroyer type, which if we did not apply 
this modernization program, would give us a serious bloc-obsolescence 
problem. 

Tn all the phases of our military program, we are pushing forward 
our ability to wage nuclear war without losing sight of the need for 
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maintaining a capability to use conventional weapons. No one can 
predict with any degree of accuracy the pattern of conflict which 
might develop from various tense situations. There will be many 
situations in which we will not want to use large nuclear weapons we 
now have in our arsenal; where this is the case, we have and are pre- 
pared to use conventional weapons. 

In building the budget which will enable us to carry on the pro- 
gram I have indicated, we have followed certain principles: 

On the programs which are considered to have unquestioned essen- 
tiality, the rate of development has been maintained and, where ad- 
visable technically, increased. 

We have rigorously examined all other programs which, in view 
of current technical information may be considered marginal, could 
be eliminated or reduced. 

Let me give some sg of how this policy has been applied 
to the 1960 program. The Navy, as you know, has had under active 
development two ship-based surface-to-surface missile programs. The 
older of the two programs was the intermediate range Regulus aero- 
dynamic missile designed to be fired primarily by specially designed 
or modified submarines in a surfaced position.” The second is the 
intermediate range Polaris solid propellant ballistic missile planned 
to be fired by specially designed submarines in a surfaced or sub- 
merged position, as I previously mentioned, 

Now, the Regulus II is a good weapon and its development had 
progressed satist: ictorily. However, the Polaris system promises to 
be far superior in overall effectiveness. Since this system has now 
reached the point where we can have confidence in its early opera- 
tional avail: ability, the Regulus II is no longer of the same impor- 
tance. Considering the extremely high costs ‘involved in developing, 
producing, operating, and maintaining the training and logistics sup- 
port for two distinctly different missile systems, both designed for 
similar mission—we decided to concentrate our efforts on the Polaris, 
the more advanced of the two, and drop the Regulus. 

The Redstone-Pershing relationship presents a similar picture. 
The Redstone is a liquid fuel tactical missile which has been in 
production for some time and which is already in the hands of Army 
units. The Pershing, a solid propellant tactical missile now under 
development, promises to be a distinctly superior field weapon. Since 
the potential of this missile is so great and its success is reasonably 
assured, we have decided to taper ‘off future production of the Red- 
stone and shift the emphasis to the Pershing. 

In the same way the air-to-ground Hound Dog is replacing the 
Rascal program, and the tactical range solid propellent Sergeant will 
replace the liquid fuel Corporal. 

The antimissile missile offers a somewhat different example. Last 
year studies were being made on Nike-Zeus as well as other possible 
anti-missile-missile systems. Among the candidates under study was 
the land-based Talos which, although designed for use against man- 
ned aircraft and aerodynamic missiles, does appear to have a limited 
potential as an antimissile missile. There were also two studies 
under contract for the development of an entirely new Air Force 
system, Wizard. As these studies progressed, however, we found 
that many of the components being considered were basically similar 
in concept to the Nike-Zeus system. Careful weighing of all of the 
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relevant factors led to the conclusions that the Nike-Zeus at this 
time offered the best promise of success and that work on the present 
alternative systems should be dropped. Thus, our available skills 
and talents in this area could be concentrated on the Nike-Zeus and 
on advanced research to develop an improved antimissile system in 
the years ahead. 

A number of other projects have been dropped from the program 
for a variety of reasons. Because of technical difficulties and delays 
resulting in successive cost increases in the Navy’s P6M Seamaster 
program, it was deemed impracticable to continue production beyond 
the 14 required for test and tactical development of the jet sea- 
plane concept. Because of a change in tactical concepts the Air Force 
decided to drop the decoy missile, Goose. Similarly, the Army 
dropped the Dart missile because of failure of the system to meet anti- 
cipt ated capabilities. 

The reason for canceling the Navy F8U-3 all-weather fighter is 
well known to you. You will recall that in aS House report which 
accompanied the Defense Appropriation Act for 1959, the Depart- 
ment of Defense was directed to make a selection between the F8U-3 
and the F4H-1, both of which are all-weather fighters designed for 
the same mission. Concurrent development of these two aircraft 
has been carried through preliminary evaluations. Both aircraft 
demonstrated outstanding flight performance. The F4H-1 has been 
chosen for procurement because it demonstrated greater weapon 
system effectiveness, better safety of operations, greater mission versa- 
tility, and greater growth potential. 

Specific ally, the fiscal year 1960 budget provides increased funds 
for such advanced missile systems, as the ‘Nike-Zeus, Pershing, Polaris, 
Titan, and Minuteman. Funds are also provided to continue pro- 
duction of the Atlas, Bomare, Hawk, Nike-Hercules, Talos, Terrier, 
Tartar, and other missile systems. A final increment of funds is 
included in this budget to complete the presently planned production 
program for Jupiter and Thor. If an early decision is made, we can 
extend this production for the needs of our allies over and above the 
eight squadrons presently planned. In this event additional produc- 
tion would be financed by direct purchase or through the military 
assistance program. 

In the fiscal year 1960 budget we are proposing to make no signifi- 

‘ant reductions in numbers of active duty military personnel. The 
Department of Defense has followed the policy since the end of the 
Korean war of reducing the number of military personnel as new 
and more powerful weapons were integrated into the forces. Although 
we shall continue the flow of new weapons to our forces in 1960, it 
seems prudent to keep ant numbers at the level planned for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Our fiscal year 1960 budget therefore provides for 
an active duty military personnel strength of 2,520,000 at the end of 
fiscal year 1960—Army 870,000; Navy 630,000; Marine Corps 175,000; 
and Air Force 845,000. The Army, Navy, and Marine Corps strengths 
are the same as those planned for June 30, 19}~, but the Air Force 
strength is 5,000 less. 

I believe these levels are adequate to meet our commitments and our 
national objectives. They represent a realistic assessment of our man- 
power needs in flexible combination with other elements of our strength 
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As you know, the President has asked that Congress remove the man- 
datory minimum strengths prescribed for the Army Reserve and Na- 
tional Guard by the 1959 Appropriations Act. The action of Congress 
in establishing minimum strengths for the Army Reserve and National 
Guard was contrary to previously accepted procedure under which 
determination of Active and Reserve Force strengths has been left to 
the executive branch. 

Both the Active and Reserve components of our Armed Forces are 
indispensable, but they require balance to be effective. Their needs 
change with changing conditions. 

Several years ago, we allowed men to join Reserve units without 
prior training. Under such conditions a great deal of effort and time 
were required to bring the individual to a minimum state of readiness. 
Today the reservist must accept active duty training prior to joining 
his Reserve unit or receiving mobilization assignment. Previously, 
relatively few men with prior service in the Armed Forces went into 
the Reserves. Now, almost all who leave active duty must complete 
additional Ready Reserve obligation. These two facts have radically 
changed the old concept of paid drill training. 

We believe the Reserve strengths provided in the fiscal year 1960 
budget are appropriate to supplement the active components in fur- 
nishing the required defense structure. These numbers are a total of 
1,030,000 reservists on paid status at end fiscal year 1960—Army Re- 
serve 330,000 (270,000 in drill pay and enlisted 6-months training 
status, 60,000 in other paid status), Army National Guard 360,000; 
Navy Reserve 145,000; Marine Corps Reserve 48,000; Air Force Re- 
serve 72,000; and Air National Guard 75,000. 

In the questions which you were good enough to present to us in 
advance, Mr. Chairman, you asked how the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a 
corporate body participated in the formulation of the budget. The 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in their individual roles as Chiefs 
of their respective military services, participated closely and continu- 
ously in the preparation of the fiscal year 1960 budget. Early in De- 
cember, a special meeting of several nours duration was arranged in 
order to give the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments an opportunity to discuss the 1960 military programs 
directly with the President. 

Subsequently, the Joint Chiefs of Staff evaluated the military pro- 
grams for the Department of Defense as a whole, prior to the presen- 
tation of these programs to the National Security Council. As a 
result of these studies, the Joint Chiefs of Staff formally advised the 
Secretary of Defense that while each individual service Chief had 
some reservations with respect to the funding of some segment of 
his own service program, the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered the fiscal 
year 1960 budget “adequate to provide for the essential programs 
necessary for the defense of the Nation for the period under consid- 
eration.” . 

They also, I might say, included a statement to the effect that they 
saw no important gaps in the 1960 defense program. 

Throughout the past year we have been working to put into effect 
the improvements in our organization made possible by the Defense 
Reorganization Act of 1958. The implementation of this act is sched- 
uled to be completed this month, but work will proceed for the indefin- 
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ite future on the development of improved procedures and adminis- 
trative relationships to insure that the organizational changes will 
make a maximum contribution to the efficient management of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The new chain of command, running directly from the President 
and the Secretary of Defense through the Joint Chiefs of Staff to uni- 
fied and specified commands, has been established. All of the unified 
and specified commands had been transferred to the new command 
structure by January 1, 1959. 

The force structure and missions of unified and specified commands 
have been approved. 

The organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has been strengthened 
to prov ide the military assistance required for effective strategic plan- 
ning and operational direction. The former committee system of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff has been replaced by seven new major staff 
groups, including one for operations. 

The functions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and of the military serv- 
ices have been revised to reflect the new chain of command for the 
operational direction of the Armed Forces. The relationships be- 
tween the major components of the Department of Defense have been 
reviewed and brought into line with the 1958 Reorganization Act. 

A director of Defense Research and Engineering, Dr. Herbert York, 
has been appointed with the mission to assure that all scientific and 
technological resources of the Department of Defense are put to the 
best possible use. Because of the importance of this new position, I 
should like to take a minute or two to discuss it. 

The Director of Defense Research and Engineering will supervise 
and coordinate all Department of Defense research and engineering 
programs. He will be responsible for providing effective leadership, 
eliminating unnecessary duplication, encouraging basic research, and 
developing an integrated research and development program covering 
all operational needs. 

We plan to continue the Advanced Research Pr ojects Agency. It 
will be an operating agency paralleling the research and engineering 
organizations of the military departments. The Director of this 
Agency will report to me administratively. However, his research 
programs will be subject to the supervision and coordination of Dr. 
York’s office just as are those of the military departments. 

Just for clarification, it was never intended that the Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering would, himself, set up the major 
laboratory and technical facilities for carrying on these research and 
engineering projects. 

It was intended that he would do the directing and supervision but 
that most of the actual carrying on of this research and engineering 
would remain with the Services. 

Now additionally, for those programs which are assigned to the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, that Agency would serve in the 
same relationship on the projects assigned to them as the services do 
on theirs. 

So we have now in the Department of Defense four agencies for 
carrying on research and engineering projects. But all of these pro- 
grams are under the supervision and direction of the Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineering of the Department of Defense. 
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If any further clarification of that is required, I will be glad to take 
care of 1t in any questions. 

Mr. Holaday’s job as Director of Guided Missiles has had two quite 
different aspects. One has been to monitor and supervise all research 
and engineering work in the field of guided missiles; the other has 
been to assure “appropriate priority handling of all ‘ruided missile 
problems in connection with their transition from the research, engi- 
neering, and testing stage into production and procurement. The 
research and engineering responsibilities of the Director of Guided 
Missiles together with the personnel involved will be transferred 
shortly to the Director of Defense Research and Engineering. And 
this has already been clearly discussed and understood both by Mr. 
Holaday and Dr. York. 

We will proceed with deliberate caution with respect to the priority 
and production responsibilities in order not to lose any of the momen- 
tum the program has developed. Therefore, for a time at least, Mr. 
Holaday will remain as a special assistant to me with the assignment 
to continue to handle those special aspects of the program w hich are 
beyond the research, engineering, and testing phase. He also will con- 
tinue as Chairman of the Ballistic Missile Committee to coordinate 
and accelerate high priority projects. 

Returning to other organizational steps we have taken, the charters 
of most ofthe major officials in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
have been revised to reflect the provisions of the 1958 Reorganization 
Act and to enable these officials to work effectively as the principal 
functional staff assistants of the Secretary of Defense. The revision 
of the remaining charters will be completed in the near future. 

The reorganization of the civilian secretariats of the military de- 
partments, to include the reduction from four to three Assistant 
Secretaries prescribed by the new Reorganization Act, will be com- 
pleted in early February. 

Operating methods in the Office of the Secretary of Defense have 
been reviewed and the reporting requirements of the military de- 
partments reduced. Nearly 200 joint Department of Defense com- 
mittees have been abolished. 

Directives have been issued to facilitate the transfer of officers be- 
tween the military services and to establish new review procedures 
for promotions involving three- and four-star officers. 

All of these measures have contributed to the dev elopment of an 
increasingly effective organizational framework for our Defense 
Establishment. The job ahead is to establish within this framework, 
by day-to-day contacts on all organizational levels, the management 
relationships that will improve the decision-making process, ‘clearly 
fix responsibilities, and provide to all agencies of the Department a 
full understanding of the broad national requirements that deter- 
mine our military policy. The attainment of this objective will pro- 
vide the teamwork that is essential for the continued maintenance of 
an effective and, at the same time, efficient defense effort. 

Changes in the manner in which our fiscal year 1960 budget requests 
are presented reflect for the most part a rearrangement of : appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense in terms of major purposes rather 
than of organizational units. These broad categories are: (1) Mili- 
tary personnel; (2) operation and maintenance; (3) procurement; 
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(4) military construction; and (5) research, development, test, and 
evaluation. 

This rearrangement will not change the basic manner in which 
funds are to be appropriated for the Department of Defense. Spe- 
cifically, under each title or category funds will continue to be ap- 
propriated for each military department and there is no proposal to 
appropriate all funds directly to the Secretary of Defense. Further- 
more, to facilitate consideration of the budget request, the House 
Committee on Appropriations is being provided with all the informa- 
tion necessary to effect complete comparability between the new ap- 
propriation structure proposed for 1960 and the current appropria- 
tion structure. 

The 1960 budget proposes that funds for operation and mainten- 
ance activities of the Navy be provided under a single appropriation 
for “Operation and maintenance, Navy”—this being a consolidation 
of the 10 present appropriations for this purpose in the Navy. This 
would provide some additional flexibility for the Navy. Aside from 
this proposal the 1960 budget provides for no additional flexibility or 
transferability over what was approved in the 1959 Appropriation 
Act. 

In order to present to the Congress a clearer picture of the effort 
to develop new weapons and equipment, to simplify administration, 
and to carry out suggestions made by the Appropriations Committees, 
certain funds formerly included in other appropriations, particularly 
procurement, are now included in the appropriations for research and 
development, the scope of which has been broadened to include test 
and evaluation. These appropriations will continue to be made sep- 
arately to each military department, as in the past. 

And I might say in summary on this question of the proposal for 
consideration by the Appropriations Committee of a new way in 
which appropriations be made, is that there is no intent in that, nor is 
there any likelihood of there being granted, any important additional 
flexibility to the Department of Defense. 

The money is not intended to be appropriated other than to the 
services for the functions that are indicated. 

This, in the opinion of the Department of Defense, was a proposal 
for consideration only by the Appropriations Committee of a way in 
which the Congress, itself, and the public could better understand the 
purposes for which this money is being appropriated. And if the 
Congress does not believe that. of course they won’t appropriate it that 
way. But we feel as if it is our obligation to make such proposals to 
the Congress when we believe a better public understanding can be 
achieved. But there is nothing under the rug on this, Mr. Chairman, 
and members of the committee. 

This is solely an attempt to try to reflect better to the people of this 
country just what their very large sums of military appropriations 
are going for. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McEtroy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I said last year, “The Nation is prepared to meet the threat it faces 
today.” That statement is still true now in February 1959. Our 
forces are fully capable of carrying out their assigned missions and 
will continue to have this capability during the foreseeable future. 
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Our research and development programs are being pressed vigorously 
to make certain that the statement will be true regarding our future 
capability. It is always a pleasure to appear before a committee which 
is so thoroughly conversant with the problems of the Department of 
Defense. I thank you for letting me take so much of your time with 
this statement, and I shall be glad to answer to the extent of my 
ability, any questions you may care to ask me. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Members of the committee, you will recall a few moments ago I 
stated that we worked out the hearings to proceed along the line, that 
when the Secretary had finished his prepared statement, then we would 
go in executive session and hear General Twining, whose statement 
will relate considerably to the prepared statement of the Secretary. 
Then, later on, either today or tomorrow or some other time, in a con- 
tinuation of this hearing, we will have the Secretary back in public 
session to answer questions. 

Now the committee will go in executive session. 

All people in the room who have no relation to the Department of 
Defense and are not cleared by the Department of Defense are respect- 
fully requested to retire. 

(Whereupon, at 10:50 a.m., the committee proceeded in executive 
session.) 


House or Representatives, 
ComMITrEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., Tuesday, February 3, 1959. 

The committee met at 10:15 a.m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuarrman. Now, members of the committee, we get back now 
to our executive hearing. 

This is highly classified information that is being revealed to you 
by General Twining. 

Now it is necessary for me to go before the Rules Committee at 
10:30, and I will ask Mr. Gavin to go with me. 

Then I will ask Mr. Kilday to preside over the committee and to 
take the testimony in executive session. When the testimony has 
been completed in executive session, I will ask Mr. Kilday to have 
an open hearing with the Secretary of Defense. , 

I have a great many questions I am anxious to ask him, and ask 
him in public. 

So, therefore, I am going to ask that the committee meet this after- 
noon at 2 o’clock. 

Now, General Twining, you may proceed. 

(Reporter excused. ) 

(Whereupon, at 10:17 a.m., the committee proceeded in executive 
Session. ) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarrman. Now let the committee come to order. 
I understand, members of the committee, from Mr. Kilday that 
‘ rn . . . “a . . . 
General Twining gave his classified statement this morning. Later 
on during our inquiry, if we find it necessary to call him back, 
why we will respectfully request him to reappear. 
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I think we should now open the hearing before the full committee, 
in open session, with the Secretary. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to compliment you on your statement. 

In general, it gives the committee firsthand information about the 
Department of Defense in a general manner. Perhaps it might be 
that you cannot go into into detail on certain questions that will be 
asked during the hearing this afternoon. And if you cannot, have no 
hesitancy to pass them over until we can have an executive session. 

Now, at the outset. Mr. Secretary, I want to say that when the 
President submitted his budget message I read the proposed new 
method of appropriating funds. It caused me considerable concern. 
I addressed communications to each member of the Appropriations 
Committee and pointed out the dangers that I saw in it from the 
interpretation I placed on it. 

I was happy to note from your statement that probably I was 
anticipating things that would not arise and that appropriations will 
be continued to be made to the separate services as they have in the 
past, is that correct ! 

Secretary McE.roy. That is correct, sir. 

The Cnarrman. I want to read this in the record. The Secretary 
says: 

This rearrangement will not change the basic manner in which funds are to be 
appropriated for the Department of Defense. Specifically under each title or 
category funds will be appropriated 





I wish the reporter would underscore this— 


for each military department, and there is no proposal to appropriate all funds 
for the Secretary of Defense. 

I want to thank you for clearing that up. At that point I think 
it might be pertinent that I place in the record correspondence that 
I had with the Appropriations Committee, and in particular my letter 
to Mr. Mahon in response to one from him wherein I pointed out— 
and I think this should be in the cognizance of every member of the 
committee—that under any interpretation of the law the only way 
we can make appropriations to the Department of Defense is in three 
instances, which are specified in the statute. 

The law makes it absolutely necessary to appropriate to the sepa- 
rate departments. I refer to the statutes in here, which are the stat- 
utes in reference: 

Nowhere in the law directly or by interpretation is there any authority to appro- 
priate funds to the Secretary of Defense, except in three instances. 

1. Appropriations to the Office of the Secretary of Defense for the immediate 
operation of that office with regard to salaries, office supplies and so forth. 

2. Specific authority contained in section 203(b) of the Nationad Security Act 
which creates the Director of Defense, Research and Engineering. 

8. The authority contained in Public Law 85, 325, with respect to Advanced 
Research Projects Agency-— 
referred to as ARPA. 

Now those are the only three instances where I can find in statute 
that we have given the Appropriations Committee authority to ap- 
propriate directly te the Department of Defense. And I repeat, I 
am happy to note that the appropriation this year will continue to 
go as it has in the past, and that is to the military departments. 

(Secretary McElroy nods. ) 
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Mr. Kizpay. Are you leaving that subject? 

The Cuatrman. Yes; I am going to leave it. 

Mr. Kizpay. May I ask one question in connection with it? 

Mr. Secretary, I call your attention to your prepared statement, 
about the middle of page 19, the paragraph beginning there. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay (reading) : 

Changes in the manner in which our fiscal year 1960 budget requests are pre- 
sented reflect for the most part a rearrangement of the appropriations for the 
Department of Defense in terms of major purposes rather than of organiza- 
tional units. 

That is substantially, I believe, the language of the President’s 
message and perhaps of the budget, itself. 

May I ask what is meant there by “organizational units”? 

Secretary McExroy. Organizational units would be Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

Mr. Kirpay. So that this language will state, then, that it is re- 
quested that the funds be appropriated for major purposes rather 
than for the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force? 

Secretary McE.roy. Well, under each of these functional categor- 
ies there is a breakdown: Army, Navy, and Air Force. So that while 
there is a grouping of funds for these various functional purposes, 
the appropriating is not in one total sum to the Department of De- 
fense for all of the organizational units that would benefit in these 
areas, like personnel or operation and maintenance or whatever it 
might be, but it is independently given as a subheading under these 
five functional categories for Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, of course, you have the major categories, for 
instance, of personnel—or I think they generally word it pay and 
subsistence, or maintenance and operations? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Construction and so forth? 

Secretary McEtroy. Procurement. 

Mr. Kizpay. But it isn’t proposed that for construction, let us say, 
that the funds be in one lump sum under the control of the Secretary 
of Defense only ? 

Secretary McEtroy. No, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. But that construction for the Navy in given amount, 
the Army in given amount, and the Air Force? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. And be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the military department to whom appropriated ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

The Cuairman, That is exactly what I had in mind. I am glad to 
have that cleared up. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, the organizational unit was the thing I didn’t 
quite understand. It is a new term of reference with us. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, could I clarify 
The CuairmMan. Right on this point ? 
Mr. Harpy. Just on this point. 





Does the proposal carry with it any additional authority to trans- 
fer funds within these so-called major functional purposes? 

Secretary McExtroy. No. As I said here in my statement, the 
only place in which you might consider that there might be some 
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expansion of flexibility would be in the fact that in the Navy, oper- 
ations and maintenance—instead of having 10 separate segments of 
the Navy operations and maintenance, these are grouped as 1. So 
if you would consider that that gave the Navy added flexibility, then 
in that one respect there might be added flexibility. But there is 
not any as far as the Secretary of Defense is concerned. 

Mr. Harpy. I am glad to get that clarified, but I want to be sure 
that we do understand it. Because when we get into a major change 
in the arrangement of an appropriations bill sometimes we find our- 
selves with built-in flexibility that wasn’t anticipated. 

Secretary McE.roy. Well, I haven’t discovered that that happens 
in the Defense appropriations. Because I think it has been kept 
pretty clearly under the supervision of the Congress. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I am afraid, Mr. Secretary, that a heap of things 
that the Congress used to supervise have gotten away from us. And 
T am hoping we can get a little better control over them than we have 
had in times past. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well—— 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t want to see us do something here even in the 
guise of improvement which might subsequently whittle away what 
little bit of authority we do have left. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I am sure that the same concern that 
this committee would have would be felt also by the Appropriations 
Committee that deals with these defense matters. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I don’t Know. Sometimes the Appropriations 
Committee, itself, likes to take away a little of our authority. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, that [ would say is between you and 
them. | Laughter. | 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, the second question I want 
to ask you is on page 15, in the middle of the page. 

As a result of these studies, the Joint Chiefs of Staff formally advised the 
Secretary of Defense that while each individual service Chief had some reserva- 
tions in respect to the fund— 
and so forth. 

Now, the question is: Are you in position to inform the committee 
what reservation each one of the service Chiefs had, or do you prefer 
that we obtain that from them ? 

Secretary McE.roy. Well, I would say or suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
that you yould be more satisfied if you got it from them. Although 
I might say to you, sir, that this same question was asked in another 
committee and we filed—or we have the information in the course of 
preparation from each one of the Chiefs for submission for the 
record. And if you would like us to do so, we would do the same 
thing here. ; 

The Cuarrman. All right. Then we will ask each one of the Chiefs 
for that information. 

Secretary McEtroy. And this will be over his signature, sir. 

The CHamrMan. Let’s see. I think there is one more question that 
I wanted to ask you. whe 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I think I should make this kind of a state- 
ment before I ask you this question. 

It is with reference to the appropriations bill last year. For the 
information of the committee, and Mr. Secretary, I think you should 
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have the history. So I am going to read it before I ask the question. 
The House Appropriations provided in H.R. 12739 sufficient funds to 
sustain Army military personnel at an end strength of 876,000 men 
on June 30, 1959. 

During the floor debate on the bill, Mr. Sikes offered an amend- 
ment in three parts to add $99 million to support Army military 
personnel at an end strength of 900,000. On June 14, 1958, an amend- 
ment was agreed to by a vote of 108 to 79. 

On June 5, the amendment was adopted on a rollcall vote by 
225 to 158. 

When the bill reached the Senate, the Senate added a provision 
that: 

The Regular Army shall be maintained at not less than 900,000 strength 
during the fiscal year 1959. 


The conference report stated : 

It is the belief of the committee of conference that the national defense 
requires the maintenance of a Regular Army of not less than 900,000 men, and 
it is the intent that the planned strength for fiscal year 1959 be maintained at 
that level, in accordance with the funds provided. 

Now, my question, Mr. Secretary, is how can you justify a reduc- 
tion of force in view of the conference report setting forth the belief 
and intent of the Congress ¢ 

Secretary McExtroy. This becomes a matter of some discomfort to 
the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Chairman. 

There are, of course, two groups in Government to which the 
Secretary of Defense is responsive. One of them is the Congress 
and the other is the President. 

The President, as is well known here, is the principal officer of the 
executive branch and also the Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces. 

In this instance the instruction of the Commander in Chief with 
respect to the size of the forces was in my opinion overriding and it 
was on that instruction, with which I was in accord, that I took the 
action of instructing that the size of the Army be reduced to 870,000, 
June 30, 1959, and 175,000 in the Marines June 30, 1959. 

I would like to say a few words, if I might, as to why this seems 
to me to make sound public policy. 

The CuHatrmMan. I think it needs some clarification. That is the 
reason I asked it. 

Secretary McErroy. And I will do this very briefly, sir. 

My belief is that there has been as marked an improvement in the 
quality of the Army, professional quality of the Army, in the last 
12 months as probably has taken place in any comparable period 
in a generation. 

This is the result of two things. One of them is the action by the 
Congress to remove from the Army the obligation to take into itself 
a sizable proportion of what were known as the lower end of category 
TV men. These men are relatively low, as this committee would weil 
know, in intellectual capacity. They were the group which not only 
had the greatest difficulty in learning what is needed to be learned by 
the much more skilled Army that we required today than was for- 
merly true, but they also gave us our roughest disciplinary problems. 
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Now, as an example of what I am saying, by having discontinued 
taking of these man and having eliminated from the forces others 
which had already been taken in of this lower level of intellectual 
attainment, we have been able to close three discliplinary barracks. 

The Cuamman, That is right. 

Secretary McEtroy. We have also closed four or five schools which 
we have operated in the past for the purpose of instructing this quality 
of personnel in such fundamental things as reading and writing and 
the simplest form of arithmetic. 

Now, in addition to this reduction in category IV takings, again 
by action of the Congress, last year, we were authorized to put into 
effect the combination of an improv ed pay system and the application 
of proficiency pa 

As we abet t a Congress for this authority, we said on the basis 
of this we expected that we would be able to reduce the turnover of 
qualified people, that we would increase the reenlistment rates, and 
that all of this would permit us to reduce the size of the training 
establishment. The result of the combination of two things I am 
talking about—this reduction in the takings of category IV and the 

reduction in turnover of particularly the skilled and qualified people— 

has meant an upgrading of the professional character of the Army. 
So in my opinion you can very well, Mr. Chairman, have had an 
improvement in over-all quality and effectiveness with 870,000 of 
these much better people.as compared with the 900,000 of the lesser 
quality. 

Now, I call attention of the committee to the fact that the difference 
between 900,000 and 870,000 is about 3 percent and my judgment as 
to the improvement in the quality of the Army, is that it is con- 
siderably in excess of that. 

The CHarrMan. Then to sum up what you said at the very outset, 
the reason why you were not guided by the belief and intent “ 
Congress was due to the fact that the President, as Commander i 
Chief, issued the order for you to reduce it to 870,000. 

Secretary McEtroy. And I said—however, I want to be on record 
as havi ing been in accord with that. 

The Cuarrman. All right. That finishes that question as far as 
T am concerned. 

Mr. Kinpay. Are you leaving the question of the numbers in the 
various services? If so, may I ask a question ? 

The Cuatrman. That is for fiscal 1960. 

Mr. Kipay. I understand. 

The CHatRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now at the strength of 870,000 in the Army, Mr. Secre- 
tary, I believe it is proposed that you would maintain 14 divisions, 
is that correct ? 

Secretary McExroy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. And this morning General Twining said a division ran 
from 13.000 to 17,000 men, is that correct ? 

General Twintnc. That is right. 

Mr. Kirpay. That is correct, 13,000 to 17 0002 

Secretary McEnroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. Anyway, taking 17,000. So with 14 divisions at 17,000, 
you would have 238,000 men. We have always been worried here about 
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the division slice and concerned because we never got as much as 50 
percent of the total on the fighting front. I am speaking now speci- 
cally of the Army. 

I understand that with the pentomic division, perhaps the division 
slice does not give you a true picture because you have corps troops 
and perhaps army troops and other battle commands that are not 
organic ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Missile commands. 

Mr. Kiztpay. So hereafter I suppose we should get to something 
like the combat slice, rather than the division slice, but even so, if 
you would say that these other combat troops would be of equal 
number, and that is 238,000, which I am sure they are not, you would 
only have 394,000 in your combat elements, leaving some 632,000—no, 
you would have 632,000 in your combat force if those were doubled, 
the division strength ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Kirpay. Leaving the balance unaccounted for or in logistics 
and what-not. 

Now, I realize that you are going to probably refer us to the Army 
as to the utilization of those, but through the years, I doubt if we are 
ever going to get the individual services to do much about getting 
these people into the combat force, itself, and reduce those auxiliary, 
ancillary and logistic things. 

Does the Defense Department propose to do anything toward seeing 
to it that these cuts do not essentially get out of your combat force 
but you get down into the noncombat and the areas to put these cuts 
into effect ? 

Secretary McExroy. We are pressing in exactly that direction. The 
kind of thing I am talking about—and it is a very small item rela- 
tively—is an indication of the pressures within the Army, itself, to 
accomplish this. This whole business of closing of schools that are un- 
needed, and the closing of the disciplinary barracks. While those 
are not big in total numbers, nevertheless the three barracks together 
could add up to as many as 600 or 700 spaces. 

If you have 600 or 700 men who can go in and be combat people 
instead of guards for recalcitrant prisoners, you have made a definite 
gain. 

Mr. Kixpay. But on the face of them, the figures—out of 870,000, 
saying that you had the same number in corps troops and other com- 
bat troops as you have in 14 divisions, you are utilizing 394,000 in 
combat and you still have 476,000 not in combat, or it is the reverse 
perhaps. 

Mr. Bares. Reverse. 

Mr. Kirpay. Reverse. It is 476,000 in combat and 394,000 non- 
combat. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Kiipay. Just on the face of it, it is rather shocking, that a 
force of this kind will put so few people on the fighting front. 

Secretary McExroy. I will have to refer this to the Army, although 
it is a matter of considerable concern to me as well as to this com- 
mittee. Because the cutting force is the combat unit. 

Mr. Kizpay. But with each of these reductions—we have had a re- 
duction in divisions. I don’t know, and maybe you can supply us 
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with figures to show that there was some comparable reduction in the 
noncombat elements, in your logistical elements and things of that 
kind. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, there are other things that we will want 
to show, too, Mr. Kilday. These other support type units and such 
things as surface-to-air missile commands have come in here to pro- 
vide outside of the division structure, itself, combat forces which are 
not quite as visible as if they were named as part of divisions. 

Mr. Kitpay. But these figures, you see—your 14 divisions would 
only be 238,000 ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. And that many more for combat troops not in divi- 
sions, if we were to assume that was equal in number 

Secretary McEtxroy. It should be enough, your allowance should 
be enough. 

Mr. Kizpay. You are still getting very few men into combat? 

Secretary McExroy. I agree. 

Mr. Kiupay. I don’t think you will get—comparable situations per- 
haps exist in the other two services. But I think there will be strong 
pressure on the part of the Department, of Defense to see that it is 
done. 

Secretary McExroy. All right, and we will do it, too. 

The Cuarrman, I haven’t finished taking up my time. 

Mr. Rivers. Right on this point. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. I wanted to ask the philosophy—since our committee 
is going to handle the National Guard and Reserve. If it was appro- 
priate at this point, I would like to know, Mr. Secretary, what the 
underlying philosophy is in the reduction, in the National Guard and 
the Reserve, of all categories—Air as well as the Regular Reserve, 
Army Reserve, Naval Reserve, and Marine Reserve? 

Secretary McExroy. This is basically Army we are talking about 
here. 

Mr. Rrvers. I have looked into the budget here and I can’t under- 
stand this budget. It is too smart for me. 

I want you to tell me what the philosophy is for your reduction in 
the numbers of the Reserves and of the National Guard? You can’t 
say the category IV’s. 

Secretary McEtroy. No, I cannot. But what I can say, Mr. 
Rivers, is that one of the things that has happened to improve the 
quality of the National Guard and the Army Reserves is the new 
requirements of basic training that we have for any man to go into 
the National Guard or the Reserve today, which was not true several 
years ago. 

Mr. Rivers. I understand. Now from this budget, I can’t see— 
from your statement, I don’t know whether you reduced them much 
or not. Because from this budget here, they go from—oh, all kinds 
of figures. I see where one went from 400,000 to 93,000, something 
like that. It wasn’t broken down. 

Secretary McEtroy. These are the proposed reductions. Just to 
give you the figures, for us to discuss, the proposal is, by the Presi- 
dent’s budget, to go from 400,000 in the National Guard to 360,000. 
This was what was proposed a year ago and not approved by the 
‘Congress. 
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Mr. Rivers. All right. 
Secretary McExroy. It is proposed in the President’s budget that 
the Army Reserve go from 300,000 to 270,000. 

Now you will find a strange figure in here—— 

Mr. Rivers. That is what worries me. 

Secretary McExroy. That strange figure is 330,000, as the new pro- 
posed figure. But included in that 330,000 are 60,000 which are in 
paid status but only for 15 days of a camp period. So we do not 
count those as real paid strength Reserves. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, in that connection, Mr. Secretary, if Con- 
gress continues to adopt the same policy we did in the 1959 budget— 
“Provided that the Army Reserves in paid status will be maintained 
at an end strength of not less than 300,000,” for the fiscal 1960—that 
fixes the strength both of the Reserve and the National Guard, what- 
ever figure is fixed, in such an amendment or resolution, is that 
correct ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. The President decided this last year and so 
instructed the Department of Defense. 

Now as I understand it, there is a certain amount of gray legally 
in this area. But as far as I am concerned, the instruction from the 
President was clear and that was the basis for my action. 

Mr. Rivers. Well 

The Cuairnman. Wait one minute. Then I understand from that 
statement, then, if Congress did the same thing with reference to the 
Reserve and National Guard for the 1960 budget it did for the 
1959 budget, then you would not consider it to be mandatory if the 
President reached a different decision as to the strength, is that 
correct ¢ 

Secretary McEnroy. I would take my instruction from the 
President. 

Mr. Rivers. Now 

The CHatrman. Wait one minute. Then why are you now asking 
that the mandatory language be repealed ? 

Secretary McExroy. Because it seems—— 

The Cuatrman. If you are not going to listen to it, what is the 
need of taking up Congress time to repeal it / 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I would judge that the President re- 
garded it as a guidance to him in telling the Secretary of Defense how 
to conduct his affairs on this matter. 

Mr. Rivers. Wouldn’t you regard it some of your responsibility to 
have some lawyer in the Department of Defense tell you there is a 
constitutional provision that the Congress should provide an army 
and navy—‘makes rules for the regulation thereof,” and the Presi- 
dent shall be Commander in Chief ? 

Secretary McExroy. I certainly would, Mr. Rivers, but I would 
also—— 

Mr. Rivers. If you haven’t—Mr. Hébert has the Constitution here 
and will show it to you. 

Secretary McEtroy. I am sure of that. I have read it, too. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t think you should tell the committee, as much 
respect as I have for your integrity, that you are going to tell this 
committee, which is the Congress, that regardless of what this com- 
mittee does, you are going to blindly take what the President says 
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and won't say “cat, dog, goodby,” or anything else. I think that is 
a mistake. 

Secretary McExroy. It may be, sir, but 

Mr. Rivers. You should say, “We have a constitutional responsi- 
bility, Mr. President.’ 

Secretary McExroy. Mr. Rivers, you can guess I am sure, that 
the President would not give me instructions except on what he re- 
garded as adequate legal authority. 

Mr. Rivers. I can’t guess what he will do. He called out troops 
and sent them to Little Rock. We know that wasn’t constitutional. 

Secretary McExroy. That is a different subject, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It is a bad one, too. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know why we shouldn’t, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a minute. 

Secretary McExroy. You can be sure that the President would make 
his determination on what he regarded as fully adequate legal author- 
itv. And after he had done so, I am one of the members of the 
executive branch of the Government which is under the head of the 
executive branch. 

Mr. Rivers. I understand that. I think you should tell us that you 
counseled with the President on what is good, after the Congress 
makes its decision. 

Secretary McExrroy. Well, there probably would be some discussion 
of it, but I think you can assume, just as 1 say, Mr. Rivers, that you 
would have adequate legal basis for the President’s decision. 

Mr. Rivers. Tell me you will counsel with him and then make your 
decision. 

Secretary McEtroy. I will counsel with the President, Mr. Rivers. 
| Laughter. | 

The CHairman. I have just one question and then I am through. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, would you briefly state to the committee what 
reorganization has occurred in the Department of Defense in accord- 
ance with the Reorganization Act of 1948—I mean 1958. 

Just briefly now. I don’t care for you to go into detail. 

Secretary McExroy. All right. There is quite a good deal of this 
that could be given in considerable detail. But let me say first of all 
that what I regarded as the major objective, the No. 1 objective of 
the reorganization plan, was to establish the unified and specified 
commands in a line of command which would remove the Executive 
agent link—which was a delaying link in the carrying of the line of 
command from the President straight on through to the unified 
command—and set it up so that the President would go through the 
Secretary, with the Joint Staff so organized that it could staff these 
orders of the Commander in Chief directly to the unified and specified 
commands. 

The Cuatrman. Well he could have done that without the Reorg- 
anization Act, could he not? 

Secretary McEtroy. We couldn’t until this committee and then the 
Congress authorized an increase in the size of the Joint Staff. 

The Cuairman. The Joint Staff. 

Secretary McEtroy. The Joint Staff was increased, thanks to the 
authority given by this committee and the Congress, so we could 
establish an operations section. We do have an operations section. In 
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fact, the entire Joint Staff has been reorganized to have seven, I believe, 
operational units, and the committees have been done away with. 
Now we think that that is in good order and General Twining, if you 
would like him to, could be as specific about that as you wish him 
to be. 

We have also acted on what I regarded as probably the next most 
important part of that legislation. We have appointed what we 
think is a first rate individual to occupy the office of Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering. This is Dr. Herbert York who 
will probably appear before this group or maybe he has. 

We think he is an extremely able young man. He is in the process 
of pulling together an organization structure and a group of people 
within those positions, which we think will get us underway with 
the sort of thing which this committee and we want, which is to have 
a unified direction and supervision of the entire research and engi- 
neering program of the entire Department of Defense. 

The-CuatrmMan. Then, as I understand it, along that line, we have 
a defense research and engineering setup, we have an Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency, and we have a Director of Guided Missiles. 
Now are all these under Dr. York? 

Secretary McExroy. The Research and Engineering portions are 
under Dr. York. Let me take each one of those if I may because I 
know there is some possibility of confusion, although there is no 
confusion in Dr. York’s mind or in mine about this. 

The Advanced Research Projects Agency is in the thinking of 
the Department of Defense simply a fourth operating agency for 
research and engineering projects. The Army, Navy, and Air Force 
are three. The Advanced Research Projects Agency is the fourth. 
And the Advanced Research Projects Agency, as its name implies, 
takes on those projects which do not naturally fall within one of the 
three services and are of an advanced research nature. 

Now, the research and engineering planning and programing will 
be in the case of all four of these under the supervision of the Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engineering. 

The operations will be under those service components and under 
ARPA, but all research and engineering in all parts of the Depart- 
ment will be under the supervision and direction of the Director the 
same as any other part. 

Now on the Director of Guided Missiles. We have had the Director 
of Guided Missiles concern himself with the research and engineering 
program as well as with other aspects of the program. These latter 
would be such things as getting a quick transition from a completed 
research project into manufacturing, and coordinating such things as 
the training of personnel and so on. 

We will take all research and engineering from that office and put 
it right in Dr. York’s department. So that the research and engineer- 
ing portion of the job of the Director of Guided Missiles will go under 
Dr. York. 

But for a period of maybe a couple of years, I want to continue 
the Office of the Director of Guided Missiles to continue as assistant 
to me to push forward and keep me aware of anything that might 
be a bottleneck in any of these high priority programs so there can’t 
be any problem about my getting into them quickly if need be. 
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The Cuarrman. Now can you just in plain language advise the 
committee of whether there is any duplication or overlapping or any 
pyramiding of engineering or guided missiles or basic research in these 
three separate agencies that have been created since you have been 
Secretary ? 

Secretary McExroy. There will be no duplication, Mr. Chairman, 
and there will not be overlapping. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now the last question, members of the 
committee, and then Iam through. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, in the law last year, in section 7, we said this: 

Except as otherwise specifically provided by law, no Assistant Secretary of 
Defense shall have authority to issue orders to a military department unless, 
(1) the Secretary of Defense has specifically delegated in writing to such an 
Assistant Secretary the authority to issue such order with respect to his specified 
subject area. 

Now the sole purpose of that language that we had in mind was 
to try to keep the Assistant Sec retaries out of the military depart- 
ments until you told them to go in there. In other words, we didn’t 
want so much confusion from the Secretary of Defense’s office down 
into the departments. 

Can you advise the committee how that is working, and do you 
issue a blanket order based upon a policy or do you follow the intent 
of the committee and the intent and the proper construction of specific 
delegated authority on specific subject matters ? 

Secretary McExroy. I would like to explain this in complete de- 
tail, which will not take a great deal of time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan,. Go right ‘ahead. 

Secretary McExroy. What we have done as part of the implemen- 
tation of the reorganization bill is to issue charters to each of the 
offices, and also to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, instructing the way in 
which each of these agencies, which has had its responsibilities 
changed under the Reorganization Act, will now work with other parts 
of the Department. 

And in connection with that, we have issued—or are issuing— 
a separate charter to each of the new Assistant Secretaries of the 
Department of Defense. 

In preparing these, the drafts of the charters have been circulated 
to the service departments and to the Joint Chiefs of Staff so that 
each segment of the Department which might be affected by any 
wording of the charters could be informed about this and would have 
an opportunity to suggest changes which in his opinion would im- 
prove them from the “standpoint of the continuing working rela- 
tionships. 

And what I am about now to give you, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, is the way this has ultimately turned out in the 
wording which has been used to embrace the views of all of the people 
concerned. 

I think it is quite adequate in explaining what we have done in 
terms of this delegation. This delegation I am about to read is a 
general type delegation. There are some specific things in addition 
which I will explain at the conclusion. 
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This is the wording, which is brief. A typical delegation of au- 
thority—for these Assistant Secretaries—reads as follows: 

Authority to (1) issue instructions and one-time directive type memoranda 
in writing appropriate to carry out policies approved by the Secretary of De- 
fense for his assigned fields of responsibilities in accordance with— 

a directive mentioned here, which is a directive on working rela- 
tionships— 

instructions to the military departments will be issued through the Secretaries 
of those departments or their designees. 

Now there are two points here that I think are key. One of them 
is what they issue in terms of instructions or so-called one-time di- 
rective type memoranda, are issued only to carry out policies approved 
by the Secretary of Defense. 

So the policies have been settled; and these policies generally are 
settled not in a vacuum by the Secretary of Defense, but in full con- 
sultation with the Secretaries of the services and oftentimes also with 
the Chiefs of the services, which constitutes our Armed Forces Policy 
Council. 

These policies then are controlling, and they have been settled by 
full consultation. 

So that what the Assistant Secretaries do is to make more effec- 
tive these policies if some specific individual question may come up 
that needs to be clarified quickly and can’t go through the regular 
Armed Forces Policy Council clearance proceeding. 

Now the other thing that I think is key in this is that the instruc- 
tions to the military departments will be issued through the Secre- 
taries of those departments or their designees. 

In other words, they must go to the Secretary of the Department 
unless the Secretary, himself, says “Don’t give this kind of thing 
to me. Give this to my Assistant Secretary for this and so.” 

Now, by this method the Secretary knows everything that is going 
into his department from any Assistant Secretary and if he does not 
agree at any point with what is being issued to him, he has the right 
to take it to the Secretary of Defense with a request that it be recon- 
sidered. 

The Cuairman. Then to sum up, you are not cutting any corners 
by your Assistant Secretaries and by-passing the service Secretaries. 
It must all be funneled and channeled through the Secretary or his 
designee ? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. So the Secretary or his designee is conscious and 
knows all the time what directives are being issued to their respective 
departments from the Secretary of Defense’s Office, is that correct? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is correct, sir. 

The CuHairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Now—thank you for your answers. 

Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Secretary, it seems to me that this cutback on the 
Army is quite drastic. Congress has spoken and indicated to the 
Department of Defense that they wanted the Army maintained at a 
strength of around 900,000. 

Now, some of us, like our chairman, have been around here a long 
time. And what I am trying to determine: What is the use of us 
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sitting around here debating on these problems of national defense, 
and when we reach a conclusion and we make suggestions or recom- 
mendations, that one or two or three men over there can change the 
whole setup and say, “You can’t have it. You are going back to 
870,000” ? 

Now, what I am trying to find out: Do your people over there 
respect the wishes and the will of the Congress concerning matters of 
national defense, because if you are not going to take the recommen- 
dations or suggestions, what is the use of us spending our time trying 
to debate our questions? 

Secretary McExroy. I am sure there is no question, Mr. Gavin, 
about the respect of the people in the Defense Department for the 
people in the Armed Services Committees and throughout Congress. 

This is a question, however, which I suppose has been debated be- 
fore. 

I think that there are responsibilities in the executive as well as in 
the legislative branch of Government for the size of the Armed Forces. 

This decision was taken, as it was taken by the President, with 
full justification, in my opinion, out of the rights of the Commander 
in Chief to set the size of the forces. 

Mr. Gavin. Why don’t you make proportionate cuts along the line? 
Here is the Air Force, in 1955, with 959,000, and in 1959, 845,000. 
They are cut back 114,000. 

The Navy, 660,000 in 1955 and 630,000 in 1959. They are cut back 
30.000. ; 

The Marine Corps in 1955, 205,000, and in 1959, 175,C00. They are 
cut back 30,000. 

Now, when you get to the Department of the Army, you cut back 
in 1955 from 1,100,000 to, in 1959, 870,000. You are cutting the 
Army back 230,000 and paying little or no attention to moderniza- 
tion of the Army, even to equip this depleted force with the proper 
weapons to do the kind of a job that will have to be done if they 
are called upon to meet any demands anywhere. 

Let me ask you this. How much do you expect to spend on 
modernizing this depreciated force, eliminating research and en- 
gineering in the modernization of this new setup? What has been 
recommended in the appropriations bill for modernization of the 
Army ¢ 

Secretary McEnroy. If you are talking purely equipment, my rec- 
ollection is the figure is about $1,150 million, something in that 
range. 

Mr. Gavin. How much ? 

Secretary McEtroy. $1,150 million is my recollection. 

Mr. Gavin. You know you are not going to get very far with 
$1,150 million to modernize this new Department of the Army. What 
do you think it is going to take really to do a job and give them 
complete modernization and equipment that is modern enough and 
up to date? 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t think we are recommending that you 
give the Army right away a complete modernization of equipment. 
I don’t think you can do that, Mr. Gavin. I think you should do 
it over a period of time and that is exactly what is being done. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, what period of time? 
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Secretary McExroy. I would say somewhere around 10 years. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, supposing we were called on in an emergency 
tomorrow and we couldn’t wait 10 years to meet demands, could we? 

Secretary McExtroy. No, but you can’t modernize the fleet in 10 
years, either. 

Mr. Gavin. I know, but you are certainly making big appropria- 
tions to other branches of the service. Why don’t you equalize it 4 
When you are doing modernizing with the other services, why not 
modernize in the Army and bring the Army up to date, too? 

Secretary McExroy. In my opinion, all of the services are being 
brought up to date with some considerable rapidity. But the thing 
you have to do is take a period of time. Because you can’t take all of 
these forces and change them every year. You have to phase it over 
a period of time. In the Navy, what the Navy is talking about is a 
period of as much as 20 years, 

Mr. Gavin. What have you set up for the Navy for equipment for 
the coming fiscal year, “F é 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t recall what that figure is. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, there is a Navy man there. There is an admiral 
there. He ought to be able to tell us. 

Secretary McExroy. He would like to be an admiral. He is a cap- 
tain. 

Mr. Gavin. I can’t see the stripes there. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead, Mr. Gavin, please. 

Mr. Gavin. Can the Navy man there tell us what the appropriations 
are { 

Captain Gray. I can’t pick it out. 

Mr. Gavin. You can’t pick it out. Will you put it in the record ? 

Secretary McExroy. We will. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Question : How much modernization is there in the fiscal year 1960 budget for 
each of the services? 

Response: Essentially all of the funds planned for obligation for major pro- 
curement in fiscal year 1960 are considered to be for modernization of the 
forces. Exclusive of amounts for test and evaluation, replenishment spures, 
and industrial facilities, the amounts for obligation by service are as follows: 


i omea ui panainpekicomrase ames sae cenboaelenace $1, 296, 000, 000 
RSE Ee EE A EAE ED SE AES a ena a OR Pee Sees Oe 4, 203, 000, 000 
ee eee a BE ee ee Re gn Lee Te Ty eee 166, 000, 000 
NOS ORES See ae eee Seer eS Tn eee pS ee ee 6, 350, 000, 000 


In addition, there are funds to be realized from sales to the military assist- 
ance program, much of which will be used to procure equipment for moderniz- 
ing U.S. forces. This additional asset is in the neighborhood of $700 million 
for major procurement in fiscal year 1959 and may be almost that amount in 
fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Gavin. How about the Air Force? 

Maybe General Twining can give us that? 

General Twrntnc. I would like to put that in the record, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, can you give it to us approximately’? You all 
seem to know what the Army is going to get and the Marine Corps. 
How come you are up on the Army? 

Secretary McEtroy. Because there has been a great deal of discus- 
sion on the Army. 

Mr. Gavry. I would say so. There is going to be a lot more. 
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Can you tell me the setup on the Department of the Air Force, 
General ¢ 

General Twinine. The Air Force is getting new missiles and new 
airplanes and things. It is not really a new modernization. 

Secretary McExroy. It is new equipment coming in, brandnew, and 
we don’t know the cost yet. I would like to put it in ithe record for you. 

Mr. Gavin. All right. 

I want to call to the attention of the Secretary that the equipment 
of the Department of the Army since Korea, in World War II, is 
pretty much obsolete. Let’s give a little thought and attention to 
modernizing. Although you are cutting back drastically, and I think 
it isa very, very grave mistake, to force the Army back to 870,000 from 
900,000—that you do start to give an intense study to modernizing this 
Department of the Army, and equipping them with the proper weap- 
ons to meet any demands that may be made upon them. 

I think you should give it your very careful attention. It seems 
that the Department of the Army ought to have some good salesmen 
over there. The Department of the Air Force does a good job. They 
get what they want. And the Navy gets what they. want. But the 
Army doesn’t seem to get what they should have to meet the demands 
that may be made upon them. I think you ought to be very con- 
siderate of it and look into it to see if you can’t establish what it is 
going to take to modernize our Army, what the total amount will be, 
and how many years it will take, to get the Army away from the ob- 
solete equipment they have now, and it is obsolete in many areas. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you, Mr. Gavin. Mr. Kilday, any questions? 

Mr. Kiipay. Not now. 

The CHatrMAN. Mr. Bates, any questions ? 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, I think all of us on the committee for a 
good many years have been concerned with the Commander in Chief 
assuming a direction which is contrary to the intent of the Congress. 

Now, with one of the greatest leaders in the history of warfare as 
President of the United States, of course I am not as concerned as 
I might be if a civilian was there. But it has been a serious problem 
in my mind down through the years. 

Just after I got here, President Truman had withheld funds for 
the 70-group Air Force. 

I think that matter somehow should be resolved. I don’t think 
everybody will agree that the Supreme Court should resolve it. But 
nevertheless it appears, somehow or other, that matter should be 
brought to a head, because it is rather frustrating for us to study these 
problems and come to a conclusion and find out that it is not being 
followed downtown. 

Now I think in the instant case, as far as the Army is concerned, 
you have given a good explanation. That is not the point I am trying 
tomake. I think you made a good explanation. 

But I do think in the overall questioning, if we get a layman down- 
town who perhaps hasn’t had too much experience—I know it would, 
to me at least, cause a good deal of concern if we found ourselves 
powerless to do something about it. 

Now in your prepared statement you say “We have today a deterrent 
capability of impressive magnitude and will have for as far ahead 
as we can see.” 
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Now I don’t know what inhibitions you might have in respect to 
an open session, but there has been a good deal of controversy rela- 
tive to this matter. I think you should, as far as you can and as far 
as security permits, answer some of the questions that have been an- 
swered in the newspapers, so the people throughout the country can 
know just where we stand. 

Now, can we meet the threat that is posed against this country at 
the present time, both from an offensive and defensive position ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Iam glad to do this, Mr. Bates. 

Certainly, the budget proposed for 1960 by this administration 
had to be considered first of all in relationship to the kind of a threat 
which faced the country. It must be understood also that the budget 
for 1960 is going to be a budget that will supply the things with 
which we have to defend ourselves, certainly as far ahead as 1962. 

We are not going to get delivered in 1962 many of these complex 
weapons that you order in 1961. So naturally in thinking what kind 
of a problem of national security we might be facing, we took into 
account the best intelligence that is available to the country—which 
is the national intelligence estimate—through the year 1962. 

Now there are, of course, any of several ways in which it is possible 
for us to retaliate as a means of discouraging an aggressor nation 
from attacking us and developing a general war situation. 

Our great desire, of course, is not to fight. a general war, but to 
be in such strong position to fight it if we had to, that we would 
win it. Knowing this the fellow that would be tempted to attack 
us would not initiate such a war. 

That is the position that this country must take. And our belief 
is—and this is what my statement was intended to indicate—that we 
are in that position and that we will be in that position in the years 
that. I am discussing. 

Now the debate that has been going on has been sufficiently heated 
so that I think it is not unimportant for me to say just where we are 
in relationship to what the Russians might be thinking about as his 
way of, let’s say, deterring us—if he thinks we are going to attack 
him, and I suppose some Russians do, even though we think this is 
an unthinkable kind of a thing. 

The Russians of course, have their problems in delivering their 
weapons to us. We have ours, and ours are either simpler or more 
difficult than theirs. We feel that our problems are more simple than 
theirs because we have allies who are in advanced positions, we have 
forces which are in advanced positions, and we have allied forces 
which have capabilities which, we believe, would firmly support us 
in time of any kind of a general conflict. 

The Russians, on the other hand, have no allied positions in a 
forward spot. They, for example, do not have Bermuda. They do 
not have Mexico. They do not have Canada. On the other hand, 
our forces are in Germany. We have allied forces in England. We 
have forces of our own in other peripheral spots around the Russian 
land mass. 

It is because of all of this that we believe that we should take the 
best combination of delivery systems of strategic weapons that is 
available to us and then let them make their decision without refer- 
ence to anything that we might do; nor should we make our decision 
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in relationship to what they might do. Presumably they will do 
what is best for themselves. 

Now, then, since they do not have the forward bases, it is the 
perfectly natural thing for them to rely on what they have. One of 
the things they have, it so seems, is a capability to manufacture and 
to deliver a warhead by an intercontinental] ballistic missile. 

So they presumably might rely very heavily on the intercontinental 
ballistic missile. They, of course, do have some long-range aircraft, 
but they apparently did not decide to go into long-range aircraft to the 
extent that we have. It is our firm belief that our heavy bomber capa- 
bility is substantially greater than theirs and that our medium bomber 
capability is appreciably greater than theirs. 

So they have the bombers, but they have considerably fewer than 
we have, in our judgment. They have the availability of the ICBM. 
They have also the availability, we believe—but a small one at this 
time—of some short-range submarine-launched air-breathing missiles. 
These missiles may have a range of a few hundred miles but not any 
more than that. 

Thus, their combination of feasible attacking weapons against the 
United States would appear to be: the ICBM, some submarine- 
launched limited range air-breathing missiles, and heavy bombers. 

We, on the other hand, have a superior heavy bomber position and 
a superior medium bomber position, launched from this country, with 
adequate tankers to extend their range. 

Also, we have ICBM’s to the extent that we want to use them. We 
have a rapidly developing Polaris submarine capability, which, as this 
committee well knows, is able to launch a missile either subsurface 
or from the surface of the sea. 

We also have our tactical air force with fighter-bombers, which 
are around the western periphery of the Russian land mass. We 
have bomber aircraft located on our aircraft carries that can be circu- 
lating through the Mediterranean and in the Far East. We have 
friendly based IRBM’s—the 1,500-mile missile, now located in 
England, and hopefully located in addition to this, within the 
next year or two, on the European Continent. 

Now all I am saying is that in the judgment of this administration 
our budget for 1960 is a budget based on what we regard as a definitely 
superior delivery capability of the large weapon to a combination, 
a diversified combination of these delivery systems that are available 
to us, and that we think, therefore, that we have a superiority today 
and will have a continuing superiority through the period in question. 

Mr. Bares. Well, it is your judgment, then, that we have to tailor 
our offense to our own needs and not what someone else might have? 

Secretary McExroy. It isn’t so much that we have to, but it is the 
most attractive thing to us. For us simply to meet somebody else’s 
missile-for-missile or aircraft-for-aircraft, if it is not really the best 
thing for us to do in our particular situation, would seem to me to be 
doubtful policy. 

Mr. Bates. Well I talked to an expert in counter-measures not 
long ago and he said the absolutely worst thing that we should do is 
put all our eggs in one basket. I think that is obvious. And particu- 
larly when we can have a diversified attack. 

But nevertheless, the impression is going out that we ought to have 
more of this or more of that—more Atlases, for instance. 
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Secretary McExroy. It should also be understood on that point, Mr. 
Bates, that the Atlas is the first generation of a very new type of 
weapon. Of necessity, therefore, you can be sure that its length of life 
will not be very Iong, because it will be superceded rather quickly— 
and I mean within a few years—by a definitely superior long-range 
missile. 

Certainly, anyone who knows about the long countdown of a liquid 
fueled missile knows that it will be a fine day when you are able to 
have a free-loaded missile which you can do when you use a solid 
propellant. And of course, every effort is being made to accelerate 
the development and production of the Minuteman, which is our pro- 
spective solid propellant ICBM. 

That will be the day—when these are dispersed and hardened and 
generally distributed in a lot of areas around this country—when in 
my opinion you will have really a nearly optimum type of protection 
of your ability to retaliate. 

Mr. Bares. Well, there is another impression going around, too, 
that although it might be true that today we can meet the threat that 
is posed to the country, the quesion is are we building up a gap that we 
might not later be able to fill ? 

I wonder if you would address yourself to that aspect ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, it has been pointed out to me that I said 
“We have ICBM’s.” We do not have ICBM’s, and I’d better get the 
record straight on that. But we expect to have a few ICBM’s in July 
of 1959. We expect to have a few more in December of 1959. This is 
within a few missiles of what we would expect that the Russians might 
have at that time—a few missiles one way or the other. 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Chairman. The same applies to Polaris, does it 
not, Mr. Secretary / 

Secretary McE.roy. We wouldn’t expect to have Polaris on station 
until the fall of 1960. 

Mr. Kinpay. I think you made the comparable statement as to 
Polaris. 

Secretary McExroy. All right. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you 

Mr. Bares. No. 

Secretary McErroy. I am glad to get the record straight. So if I 
have failed to make this completely clear—because I have ‘been t: uking 
about a period from 1959 to 1962—I would want to get this very 
specific on the record. 

The CuatrMan. All right, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. He was about to address himself to a possible gap that 
might develop. There has been a good deal of discussion about that. 

Secretary McEtroy. We do not anticipate a gap, Mr. Bates, when 
we consider the combination of the various types of delivery systems 
which we will have available to us during this period. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, you know the American people are willing 
to pay the price for security / 

Secretary McErroy. I am sure they are. 

Mr. Barres. You know that. And all of us on this committee 
want this country to be secure. We don’t want to go easy on the 
budget if it is a question of the defense of the N ‘ation. I'am sure 
you ‘feel the same w ay. 
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Secretary McExroy. I would like to say, Mr. Bates, for the com- 
mittee that in making up this budget we were not at any point given 
a figure by the President or any agent of the President as the figure 
which would be a limit on what we would have available to us for 
the defense of the country. 

This was a program which was worked out in terms of the needs 
for national security. ‘That was the No. 1 and primary objective in 

the entire budget preparation. 

There was, “of course, a desire, as there always is in making any 
budget, to get the most you could for the dollar, and to eliminate 
unneeded programs. 

Mr. Bares. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Then in that connection: The committee can un- 
derstand this budget was not based upon the dollar mark but was 
based upon the absolutely minimum security that the country required. 

Secretary McExrroy. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, somebody has 
said, “I would rather be a live American with an empty pocketbook 
than a dead one with a filled one.” That is the application which 
you have placed on jour consideration for this budget. 

Secretary McE.roy. I agree with that statement. 

Mr. Rivers. Now I have been ene with your knowledge of 
these things. In the space of one year, what you have garnered 
must have taken a lot of the burning of the midnight oil. 

Of course, you are not as old as I am, but you might be if you 
live right. 

Of course, it represents a lot of work. I for one, without hoping 
for any reward from you—lI don’t want anything you have or any- 
thing you are going to get—I just want to tell you that I think you 
have done a mighty good job. 

I recall Jim Forrestal who set up this Defense Department, and 
his criteria, in all particulars, was a balanced force. 

From what you have told us here, I recognize that you have tried, 
as nearly as anybody I have known, to fulfill that requirement. 

We saw it get out of balance under another Secretary, whose name 

don’t recall or hope I never remember. He got out. But your 
knowledge of these things has been very good. 

Secretary McEnroy. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rivers. And I want to pay you that compliment. 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to ask you one question and then I will give 
you a chance to say something. 

Have you ever issued any order or caused any order to be issued 
proscribing the ability of a witness to respond at a congressional in- 
quiry? By proscribing him, I mean keeping him from answering? 

Secretary McEtroy. No, I have not, Mr. Rivers. 

In fact, I think that a year ago—— 

Mr. Rivers. The language that we use on Capitol Hill: Have you 
ever gagged any of your officers ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, as a matter of fact, there is some ques- 
tion about whether I might be under wraps. [Laughter.] 
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Secretary McExroy. In fact, I thought the Chairman’s response to 
that one was as good as I had heard for a long time. But I am not 
under wraps, Mr. Chairman. So it isn’t required. 

Mr. Rivers. You haven’t issued any orders? 

Secretary McExtroy. We have this kind of an instruction to the 
men in the Department. We have instructed them not to go out and 
make speeches in opposition to the program of the Commander-in- 
Chief. We have said that when they appear before congressional 
committees they are to answer frankly and honestly to the questions 
that are propounded to them. 

Now, that is our position, and I think it is a right position. 

Mr. Rivers. I think you have to have a team. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. 

Mr. Rrvers. [ think you have to have a team. 

Now, I have heard it said that you have placed the dollar mark 
on certain things and one of them specifically was even the intelli- 
gence of this country. Now I think you ought to have an opportunity 
to respond to that. And if you want to, I would like for you to 
launch on for as long a time as the chairman will give you. Because 
I believe in fair play and I don’t believe you are the kind of a man 
who would ever put the consideration of the dollar mark before the 
security of the country in any category. I just don’t believe that. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, this is—— 

Mr. Rivers. Because intelligence is one of our prime things we have 
in this country. 

Secretary McErroy. Whether I should or not, I am sure I wouldn’t 
be successful in this. Moreover, this goes way above me because the 
intelligence community is responsible to the President. 

. I think there has been at least a suggestion—and I can’t believe that 

it has been responsibly made by any of the fine people who are mem- 
bers of this body or of the other body of Congress. So I don’t sug- 
gest that. But there has been some implication that intelligence 
might have been tailored to a program that the administration 
wanted for its budgetmaking purposes. 

I think that is a very serious kind of inference to be given. It is 
the kind of thing which can destroy the confidence of the American 
people in what is really a very basic objective part of the considera- 
tion of our whole national security. 

If there is any way in which the quality of our intelligence can be 
influenced by anyone in political life, we are through. We are through 
because we are then building a program to meet something which 
has been distorted deliberately. And I can tell you that that in my 
opinion would never happen with the quality of people we have, and, 
of course, it would be the kind of thing which if we would encourage 
it would be the same thing as encouraging national suicide. It makes 
no sense to me. But I think it would be really an extremely serious 
disservice to the American people, for them to get any impression 
that such a thing might ever happen in this country. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, politics have never had any part on this com- 
mittee and I don’t believe you are going to let political consideration 
distort your judgment in the Department of Defense. 

Secretary McExroy. On this kind of thing—this is my country 
the same as it is yours. ; 
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Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Secretary McEtroy. And I am pretty much interested in it. 

Mr. Rivers. Absolutely. And on the battlefield we are all the same. 

Secretary McE roy. Fed 

Mr. Rivers. And I want to congratulate you for that statement, 
and for the job you have done, and I hope you live a long time. 

Secretary McExroy. I hope you do, too, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have just a few questions 
I want to ask the Secretary. 

Mr. Secretary, on page 2 of your splendid statement in the open- 
ing of these hearings, you referred to funds in the 1960 budget for 
B-58 bombers. Perhaps you would prefer that I ask these questions 
of the Air Force. If so, why just say it. 

Secretary McExroy. All right. 

Mr. Hess. I would like to know how many B-58’s we now have 
in the Air Force. 

Secretary McEtroy. We have that here. 

The CHatrman. I wouldn’t go into the numbers with him. 

Mr. Hess. Very well. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Secretary, I don’t think there is any need to 
go into the numbers on these things. 

Secretary McEtroy. I rather think we should give this as a clas- 
sified figure anyway, Mr. Hess. 

The Cuarrman,. That is right. 

Mr. Hess. Then I want to ask you another question, and perhaps 
this may be classified also. If so, why you just state it. I would 
like to know what the status of the nuclear-powered aircraft is. 

Secretary McExroy. I think I can answer that without classifi- 
cation. 

That program is proceeding under the best scientific advice that is 
available to us—and the best scientific advice available to us is the best 
scientific advice in the country—on a basis of approximately the same 
spending in the 1960 budget as was spent in 1959. This is a total 
divided between the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy 
Commission budget, of about $150 million. This money will be used 
entirely in the development of the reactor, the propulsion system. 

It is believed that before we do any more work on airframe we 
should go further down the line on the development of this propulsion 
system. 

We are following two avenues in this. The principal avenue and 
the one that will be given the greatest funding is one which is being 
developed by the General Electric Co. The other, however, which is 
being given secondary priority but is regarded as an important back- 
up, is one by the Pratt & Whitney Co. 

I think that is the story. We do not expect to have an early opera- 
tional nuclear-power aircraft. I would say this would be at least 5 
years away. 

Mr. Hess. Would you care to state what military value the plane 
might have 

Secretary McExtroy. Well, of course, if we could make one of these 
which had really high performance characteristics, then there could 
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be quite considerable advantages in keeping it indefinitely up in the 
air. But the only thing that we have been able to indicate up to this 
point in our development is a subsonic capability which for effective- 
ness would depend simply on its ability to stay in the air quite a while. 
But it would be quite vulnerable. It is a little hard for us to see just 
what the major advantage of it would be. 

Do you agree with this, General Twining? 

General Twrntnc. The range is the great advantage, only. 

Secretary McExroy. For example, if you flew it around the oceans, 
it could have some advantage as an antisubmarine detector, because 
you could fly low and move up and down and stay low and fly for long, 
long periods of time. But it is hard to see why it is worth the money. 
And this $150 million I am talking about takes our investment up to 
about a billion dollars total. 

Mr. Hess. There is really no sense of urgency, then, insofar as the 
military is concerned ? 

Secretary McEtroy. We are not pressing it from the standpoint of 
military. 

Mr. Hess. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Philbin, any questions ? 

Mr. Puitern. Yes. I would like to say in the first instance that I 
thank and compliment the Secretary for his very knowledgeable testi- 
mony. It is a great contribution that he has made to the work of this 
committee and to the defense of our country. 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank you, Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Puirern. Now, I have a general question that I would like to 
propound to the Secretary, in the light of the previous discussions here 
concerning our status with respect to missiles and rockets. 

Now, on the overall picture, is it your opinion, Mr. Secretary, that 
notwithstanding the alleged present lead of the Soviets in some very 
critical areas, such as rockets and missiles, that at the present time our 
defense forces are so constituted that they constitute not only an ade- 
qua e ie errent to war—a deterrent to war, but also provide for the 
proper defense of the country and to carry on our commitments in the 
free world ? 

Secretary McExtroy. We believe that, Mr. Philbin. Those are re- 
quirements that we put on ourselves in putting together this budget. 

Mr. Puiiern. Well, I assumed that. But I wanted to have your 
statement about it. 

Now, I would also like to ask you whether you believe, everything 
considered at the present time, that we are making satisfactory prog- 
ress to try to close the gap if in fact one may exist between the 
Soviet and our country in the rocket-missiles field ? 

Secretary McExroy. I have very much been encouraged, Mr. Phil- 
bin, in the last 12 months by the progress we have made. 

The Polaris missile system, for example, which we had thought 


would not be in operational status before 1962, we now are absolutely 
confident will be in the inventory in the fall of 1960. That is a 
closing of a 2-year gap, and a rather remarkable one in my opinion. 
The Atlas is becoming operational earlier than we had anticipated 
that it would. 
My belief is that our knowledge of this entire rocket field has 
moved forward more rapidly than we could have expected, and that 
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every new thing that we achieve with one missile can be contributive 
to more rapid advancement with other missiles of the later genera- 
tions. 

So I find myself not feeling smug about this, but certainly en- 
couraged, Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Putisin. You believe, then, that we are making satisfactory 
progress in this field ? 

Secretary McE roy. I think better than I would have anticipated. 

Mr. Pruitsin. Now, some of us have been greatly concerned, as 
you well know, about the reductions in the Army and in the Reserves 
and in the National Guard, and you have touched upon these ques- 
tions in some of the previous testimony. 

Secretary McE roy. Yes. 

Mr. Pure. I would like particularly to have you clarify or 
maybe elaborate somewhat on the reasons for your cuts in the National 
Guard. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, of course, there will not be any cuts 
in fiseal 1959. We are proposing the same end strength figures in 
1960 that we originally proposed for 1959 and which the Congress 
did not accept and put in a mandatory provision that they be held at 
the higher levels. 

The reason that we think that the Ntaional Guard can be acceptable 
at a lower figure because we think it is a good deal more nearly a 
ready force than was true before we had the requirement that any 
man who went into the National Guard would have to have had 6 
months’ basic training as a minimum, before he got in. 

Because of that, we think that this is a considerably higher force 
and much more prepared to engage quickly in combat in support of 
the Regular forces. That is our reasoning. 

Mr. Putten. Not withstanding the attitude that the Congress has 
taken in making it very clear that so far as this committee and the 
Congress was concerned, we wanted to keep these particular branches 
up to a certain strength, that have been specified by law. 

Secretary McEtroy. We still have the view that the 360,000 figure 
is an adequate figure, but we are not moving in that direction. We 
are proposing that as our belief as to the proper size in the 1960 
budget. This is a matter which I am sure will have consideration of 
the Congress. 

Mr. Puitpin. You see, we have had about the same conflicts be- 
tween the Executive and the Congress with respect to several other, 
many other items in the budget, where Congress has passed author- 
izing legislation and provided appropriations and then we find that 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Defense Department, one or the 
other, has made substantial cuts. 

The Cuairman. I would say, Mr. Philbin, that the only instance 
where we have made it mandatory is the National Guard and the 
Reserve. All these matters of which you are talking about now—it 
gave the flexibility and the discretion to the Department. 

Now, I introduced on behalf of the Department of Defense a bill 
to repeal the manadatory provision of the Reserve and the National 
Guard, and when we take that up I hope we can produce sufficient 
facts to warrant a positive decision again being reached as to what 
shal] be maintained as the strength, not only in that, but also in the 
Army. 
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Mr. Putter. I hope we will have that clarification. 

The Cuamman. We are going to have a hearing on that and we wil 
try to make it positive by statute, that which is absolutely necessary 
for the security of the Nation, based upon the testimony that is sub- 
mitted to us by competent witnesses. 

Mr. Puisin. And I would want to join in requesting that. 

The Cuarrman. We will try to get out of that twilight zone. The 
President signs these bills and then it is the law of the land. 

Secretary McE roy. It is, if he does. 

The Cuamman, Yes, sir, if he does, that is right. [Laughter.] 

And then when the bills are not signed, Congress has the constitu- 
tional right to act. 

Thank you, Mr. Philbin. Any further questions? 

Mr. Parern. Nothing further. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Mr. Secretary, just to clear up this point a little 
bit about this law of Congress requiring 900,000 in the Army. You 
had a reduction of some 30,000. Now, in the saving of money that 
re made by having that 30,000 cut, how did you use that money? 

id you use that money to improve the status and the firepower of 
the 870,000, or was that a saving to the taxpayer? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I think it is very hard to know in what 
ay that particular money was used. We did not take this money 
and set it aside to be used for specific Army purposes. This was sim- 
ply set aside for uses of a military nature if required, and if not 
then they went, of course, as savings to the taxpayer. 

I suppose you can say they went as savings to the taxpayer because 
the things we are doing for the other services we would have done 
anyway because we consider them required. 

Mr. O’Konskx1. But you felt that the 870,000 Army had more ef- 
ficiency and more striking power than the 900,000 originally esti- 
mated because of the plan that you folks made? 

Secretary McExroy. Because of the very marked improvement in 
quality of the 870,000 remaining. 

Mr. O’Konskxt. Well, I as one Member of Congress feel that the 
97 percent approximation of the figure authorized in the law of Con- 
gress was pretty close, and if you could give us a better 870,000- 
man Army than you could a 900,000 Army—any time you folks do 
that it is alright with me, as long as you come within 90 percent 
of the congressional] authorization in the law. 

Secretary McEtroy. I think I can prove to this committee that we 
have a definite improvement to the extent that our figures when viewed 
against those approved by the Congress in any reasonable man’s 
judgment would be not in excess of the 3 percent. 

Mr. O’Konskxt. I personally voted for that law. 

Another thing I want to commend you for is somewhere in your 
original paper before us over here you mentioned the elimination of 
some 200 committees in the Pentagon. 

I certainly want to commend you for that, because there was a state- 
ment going around Washington that the only guy who knew what he 
was doing in the Pentagon was the guy that was running the wash- 
room, 
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I am glad you brought about some improvement in the efficiency. 
Thank you. 

Secretary McExtroy. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Hésert, Sharing the high regard and high feeling that my col- 
leagues have for you, it is with fear and trepidation that I ask you 
a few questions, knowing my limitations. 

However, I would like to plow over some ground that has already 
been plowed in order to have the record absolutely accurate and 
spelled out, so there will be no confusion or no more confusion than 
is present in our own minds. 

Of course, I commend you for the very frank statement that you 
made, in which you placed the President of the United States over 
the Congress. That is your position. I disagree with it. But I com- 
mend you for the frank statement. But that frankness does not 
shrink in any way the shocking implication contained in it. 

I share Mr. Bates’ opinion that we are reaching a point of frustra- 
tion, when we have such an able executive as you come and frankly 
tell us that when the choice is made, it is going to be the President 
and not the Congress. 

It is going to be very difficult for any of us who are Members and 
responsive to an electorate to go back to our constituency and explain 
to them that we are impotent and have no say in the voice of this 
Government, if one man, a man in uniform, who happens to be in the 
highest civilian office in the country today, yes, thumbs his nose at 
the Congress and gives contrary instructions to his people in the execu- 
tive department. I think it is shocking. And I think that the show- 
down should come as early as possible. 

This does not only reflect itself in this administration. It was 
reflected in other administrations. I think that the American people 
are entitled to find out whether the Constitution of this country is 
becoming more obsolete and antiquated than they think it is already. 

Now, I will only touch on the subjects that you have touched on. 

In response to Mr. Rivers’ question, you said you had issued no 
orders restricting witnesses except what you said. I hold here in my 
hand a memorandum issued to you, signed by Maurice H. Stans, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. I shall read one paragraph 
of it and ask permission to insert the whole in the record, so I will 
not be criticized for quoting out of context. 

After the pious statements of the first two paragraphs, these are 
the significant instructions issued in the memorandum to you: 

As you and you staff prepare to justify our position of the budget before 
Congress, you will want to observe the requirement set forth at the President’s 
direction in Bureau of the Budget Circular No. A-10. It is expected that wit- 
nesses will carefully avoid voluntary views differing from the Budget, either 
on the record or off the record. While direct questions at hearings must be 
answered frankly, it is expected that a witness who feels that he must set 
forth a personal view inconsistent with the President’s budget will also point 
out that the President’s judgment on the matter was reached from his overall 
perspective as the head of the Government, and in the light of overriding na- 


tional policies the witness should make it clear that his personal comments are 
not to be construed as any request for additional funds. 
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(The full memorandum is as follows:) 


Memorandum for the Honorable Neil A. McElroy: 

The President will shortly present his budget for the fiscal year 1960 to 
the Congress. As you know, the normal process of budgeting results in recom- 
mended amounts that in many cases are less than the agency head had requested. 

It is understandable that officials and employees will feel strongly about 
the importance of their own agency’s work, and will sometimes believe that 
a larger budget might be in order. Such feelings, however, must be related 
to an awareness that our budget resources are not adequate to accommodate 
in any 1 year all of the things that might be desired. The President is re- 
sponsible for reviewing the total needs of the executive branch in the light of 
tax and debt policy and for deciding among competing requests for priorities. 
Executive branch personnel are expected to support the President in his budget 
recommendations. 


As you and your staff prepare to justify your portion of the budget before 
Congress, you will want to observe the requirements set forth at the President’s 
direction in Bureau of the Budget Circular No. A-10. It is expected that wit- 
nesses will carefully avoid volunteering views differing from the budget, either 
on the record or off the record. While direct questions at hearings must be 
answered frankly, it is expected that a witness who feels that he must set 
forth a personal view inconsistent with the President’s budget will also point 
out that the President’s judgment on the matter was reached from his overall 
perspective as the head of the Government, and in the light of overriding na- 
tional policy. The witness should make it clear that his personal comments 
are not to be construed as a request for additional funds. 

Please see that a reminder of this reaches all officials and employees who 
participate in hearings on appropriations and on legislation directly related 
to budget proposals, including civil functions of the Corps of Engineers. 

Maurice H. Stans, Director. 

Mr. Héserr. Now, Mr. Secretary, are you testifying today under 
the restraint of that memoranda? 

Secretary McExroy. I think that my testimony could be considered 
as in conformity with this memorandum. 

Mr. Héperr. So, in other words, the only thing we can elicit from 
you and other witnesses coming before us are matters that come with- 
in our knowledge, other than officially from your Department? We 
can’t get the facts by asking you what is the present opinion on some- 
thing or where you differ with the Executive order, is that right ? 

Secretary McEnroy. I don’t think I have restrained myself, Mr. 
Hébert. What I am trying to suggest to you is that in my opinion 
there is nothing in this letter from Mr. Stans that keeps me from ex- 
pressing to you my personal opinions in response to your questions. 

Mr. Héserr. But we must initiate the question. 

Secretary McEtroy. Originally, that is right; yes. 

Mr. Heserr. And we can’t initiate an intelligent question unless 
we are in possession of facts. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, we have given you all kinds of facts, 
we thought, through the initial statement I made and the presenta- 
tion by General Twining. We have not been reluctant to give facts 
to this committee. We have wanted to, in order to give a background 
for your questions and we felt also for our answers. 

Mr. Héserr. Of course, that is the proper answer to the question. 
But as a matter of fact, and not in theory, the information given to us 
is in reality only the information which has been evaluated by the 
Department of Defense and then handed to this committee. 

We have not been given any of the facts that were presented to 
the Bureau of the Budget before it made these arbitrary cuts. So 
we know not what the position is. 
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Secretary McExroy. The Bureau of the Budget did not make 
arbitrary cuts on our bill. 

Mr. Héserr. It is the first time in history it hasn’t, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary got I will tell you they didn’t, and they didn’t 
do it last ye I only know 2 years. The Bureau of the Budget 
has not given Tabite ary cuts to the Defense budget either last year or 
this year. 

Mr. Hépsert. We could argue ad infinitum on that. It is a date limi- 
tation, I know. 

Secretary McExroy. No; they didn’t do it, either one of them. 

Mr. Héserr. Did the President personally make these cuts? 

Secretary McEnroy. I beg your pardon ¢ 

Mr. Héperr. Did the President personally make these cuts? 

Secretary McE.roy. There were no cuts made except in the terms 
of the President working with the Department of Defense in ques- 
tioning certain types of programs. That was the same thing as we 
ourselves were doing. But this was not in relationship to any total 
amount of money. This was in relationship to giving the taxpayer 
the most that he or she could get for her money. 

Mr. Hesertr. Now, can you tell the committee, if you care to—if 
you are not restrained by this memoranda from the Bureau of the 
Budget—how much actual time was spent with the President discuss- 
ing this matter ? 

Secret tary McExroy. Well, I don’t think I know the number of 
hours. 

Mr. Hésert. Well, would you say hours? 

Secretary McExroy. I beg your pardon ¢ 

Mr. Hésert. Would you say hours were spent with the President? 

Secretary McEtroy. Oh, yes; many hours. I think as I may have 
pointed out here, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretaries of the 
services—General Twining, Mr. Quarles and myself—spent, one ev- 
ning, 4 hours with the President on this budget. I spent 3 or 4 hours 
with him on another occasion. And on several occasions other than 
that, we spent time that would add up I would suppose another 3 
or 4 hours total, as a minimum. 

Mr. Héserr. Now, did the Bureau of the Budget appear with its 
opinion in those dise ussions? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes; quite often, and also— 

Mr. Héeerr. It hada great deal of weight. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, we are very glad to have good sugges- 
tions from any place where they might come. The Bureau of the 
Budget, Mr. Hébert, works with us consistently in our entire account- 
ing and comptrollership problem throughout the year. That isn’t 
something that just comes about at budgetmaking time. 

Mr. Hepserr. We know that. Now, in order also to have the record 
absolutely accurate, you are familiar with this document. You said 
you have read it. It is called the Constitution of the U nited States, 
I read you what the Constitution says—not what I say—in reference 
to the Congress and its power. [Reading:] 


Shall have the power to raise and support armies, but no appropriation of 
money to that shall be for a longer term than 2 years. It has the power to provide 
and maintain a Navy. It has the power to make rules for the Government and 
regulations of the land and naval forces. 
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Nowhere in that Constitution does it say that the Commander-in- 
Chief shall make these determinations. The Commander-in-Chief 
is an officer of the Congress. He is a creature of the Constitution as 
reorganized by the Congress. 

Now, I am not lecturing. I am just giving you my rie 
of what is the old fundamental conception of constitutional law which 
seems to be going out of the window today. 

Congress legislates and writes the law for us. Now we have a 
Chief Executiv e, from your testimony, who disregards what the 
Congress says, whether it is mandated or not. I understand your 
reply to Mr. Vinson in connection with the mandatory force strength 
of the Reserves and the National Guard was that even if the present 

mandate remains in the law and the President tells you to ignore it, 
it will be ignored. 

Secretary McE roy. But I didn’t say he would tell me to ignore. 

Mr. Héserr. I don’t say he would. I said if he did—I am try- 
ing—if you want to correct the statement, I am very happy to have 
you do it. 

Secretary McEtroy. No. I would say if this were done, he would 
do it on competent legal advice, and if he did, as the Chief Executive 
and with me responsive to him, I would accept that as an instruction 
from him. 

Mr. Hézert. You would assume he would do it with competent legal 
authority. 

Secretary McEtroy. I would also assure myself. 

Mr. Héserr. Because I am sure that some of the competent 

Secretary McExroy. I think Mr. Rivers asked me if I would counsel 
with him, and I will counsel with him to make sure he has—— 

Mr. Héserr. I hope you get better competent legal advice than he 
has received in the past. 

Now, of course, the size of the Army is now under a suspension of 
law. You realize that. 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t know quite what that means. 

Mr. Hénerr. Oh, yes. Oh, yes. The statutory and mandatory floor 
for the Army is at present 837,000. That is the law. And the reason 
that you are able to have it above that law is because the Congress, in 
its Draft Act, suspended that ceiling. Now, it is just as logical that 
you accept the mandate of the C ongress in suspending that law to in- 
crease the Army to a figure over and above what the law says—isn’t it 
just as logical and legal that you accept what Congress says when it 
Says we want 900, 000 men in’ this Army, under the Constitution, as 
directed by the Constitution, to maintain and provide that Army ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think 

Mr. Hézerr. Doesn’t it work both ways? 

Secretary McErnoy. I think what you have done is to call attention 
to what is exactly the point here. T don’t believe that it is wise for 
that ceiling to be in this law at all. This is the kind of thing that you 
get into when you start legislating ceilings or minimums or maximums. 

You have a ‘change i in conditions which makes it desirable to have a 
change in the size of your forces. 

Here we suddenly find that we have a ceiling of some 2 million or 
2 million 1 in the size of our total forces and we haven't been that 
low since the Korean war. And yet—because of the fact that there is 
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some legislation on this point, we have to go back and keep suspending 
this legislation. 

Mr. Héserr. But you come to the Congress to suspend. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes; but why should the Congress have put the 
ceiling on in the first place ? ; 

Mr. Hépert. Because Congress is attempting, Mr. Secretary, to 
keep at least some semblance of control. ‘The Congress is fighting 
desperately to represent the people in a representative government. — 

Secretary McExroy. Yes; but Congress puts a ceiling of 2 mil- 
lion and then is putting a floor on the Army which makes the possi- 
bility of the ceiling being effective impossible. Now I don’t under- 
stand why that makes—— 

Mr. Heéverr. You can always come to the Congress to get your direc- 
tion. Congress is the one that sets the policy. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes; but Mr, Hebert, why would it make 
sense, with a limitation here, which is a ceiling, and then on the 
other side of the fence the Congress says that you must have more 
than that ceiling. There are two legislations by Congress. One 
of them says you must have this much as an absolute ceiling. Then 
you put an absolute floor which makes the ceiling impractical. 

Mr. Héserr. Whether that is right or wrong, it is the Congress’ 
responsibility to make that decision. That is the point I make. It 
is not for some man sitting in the White House to decide whether 
Congress is wrong or not and do what he wants to do. 

Now, this is a very fundamental question, Mr. Secretary. Because 
I am one of those who believe that the Congress as abrogated most 
of its power in recent years. We pass legislation up here, then we 
have to call the Department and ask what we passed and what we 
mean. Because we put the little line in the regulations “shall im- 
plement” the law, and the regulations are a thousand times more 
voluminous than the law itself. 

I won’t go into that. Iam just trying to keep the focal point, that 
under the Constitution it is the responsibility and duty of the Con- 
gress to enunciate the policy through the laws of this counrty and 
it is the responsibility and duty of the Executive to carry out those 
laws as mandated by the Congress and not within the power or realm 
of the discretion of the Executive to decide what is bad law and 
what is good law. 

Now—so much for that. We could elaborate, but I won’t labor 
that question. I think the record is very clear on that. 

Secretary McExroy. I am not a constitutional lawyer. 

Mr. Hézerr. I am not even a lawyer. And I have been impressed 
on that by the Congress, by being the only man in history thrown 
off a committee because he wasn’t a lawyer. (Laughter.] 

So we are on even ground there. 

Now I was impressed with your statement about the reduction of 
the Army to 870,000 because as I understand it, you were able to 
close some disciplinary barracks and you have gotten the cream 
right off the top now and you are in good shape. I want to go into 
another field, of another reduction in defiance of the Congress. 

I am referring to something that seems to be a whipping boy up here 
every year. I think the greatest combat fighting group of men, with 
all respect to the other services are the Marines, in the Marine Corps. 


. 
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There seems to be a concerted effort always to down the Marine 
Corps. 

Now I am so much concerned about this that I did not want to ask 
inappropriate questions and I have reduced some of these questions 
to writing. Because the same thing has happened in the Marine 
Cor ps—and the general public doesn’ t know it and doesn’t realize it— 
that has happened in the Army. 

Of course, in the Army there is a lot of local concern about it, 
which brings it to our attention. 

But here the Congress has appropriated money for the Marine 
Corps under the Vinson bill, that Mr. Vinson introduced—rather 
the strength of it, at 200,000. And today you cut back to 175,000, 
by the simple device of withholding funds that the Congress said 
should be spent. 

Now let me ask these questions. Of course you are familiar with 
the law. I know that. The Marine Corps has been ordered, under 
law now, to maintain three combat divisions and three air wings. 
And this bill as I suggested was called the Vinson bill, reflecting what 
Mr. Vinson had in mind. 

Now do you agree that the Congress when it said three combat 
divisions meant three full divisions; or not ? 

Secretary McE roy. The language of the act says three divisions 
and three air wings. I don’t think it says what size the divisions 
are to be or what the size of air wings are to be. 

Mr. Héserr. I didn’t ask that question, of size. I asked you did 
you consider that law to say full combat division. 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t know what a full combat division is. 

Mr. Hérerr. Then, Mr. Secretary, I guess one of your good assist- 
ants will look up the report on that. 

Secretary McEtroy. No; this varies. 

Mr. Héserr. All right. 

I am reading the language of the report. Here is the legislative 
history of it. This is the intent of the Congress, and I am quoting: 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is to require the maintenance of 
four full strength divisions, four full strength Marine air wings— 
and the word four was changed in conference to three, which is 
now the law. 

Do you consider that a combat division at full strength? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes, but full strength is a variable figure, too. 

Mr. Héserr. All right. Then we have to go to our authorities 
for that. 

It was testified before this committee that the optimum of main- 
taining a full strength was 225,000 Marines, and the minimum—mind 
you, the minimum, as testified by the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps to this committee, was 200,000, to have the full power of the 
striking force. And yet it has been cut back—I presume again by 
the President, because that is your authority—to 175,000. 

Secretary McExroy. The President with my concurrence, Mr. 
Hébert. 

Mr. Héserr. The President with your concurrence, all right. You 
have made that clear. 

Secretary McExroy. All right. 
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Mr. Héserr. We know where the top dog is in this setup. Now 
to cut down to 175,000, do you know that by June 30 of this year you 
will cut 6 of the 27 Infantry batallions of the Marines? Do you 
know that? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes; but it would also have been true, Mr. 
Hébert, by decision of the Marines, that they would have cut three 
of those anyway. So this is a misleading figure of 6 out of 27. 

Mr. Héserr. They cut six. That is 25 percent of their striking 
batallion power. 

Secretary McExroy. They would have cut three anyway. 

Mr. Hésert. Well, we are not benefited by their testimony on this 
proposition, because they avoid that. We didn’t know that. When 
General Pate comes back, I will ask him, since I got this lead. 

Secretary McE roy. I went over that very carefully because this 
was a very interesting business. With a cut of about 6 percent in the 
size of forces, we should be suddenly going down 6 out of 27, which 
is about 22 percent in the number of combat units. 

Mr. Héverr. That is a quote. 

Secretary McEtroy. This would have been something that I think 
you would have been curious about also. 

Mr. Héserr. Oh, I am curious. But I never had the advantage of 
getting the facts. 

Secretary McExroy. I found, Mr. Hébert, that what had happened 
was that the Marines which were 188,000—they had not had 200,000— 
had been operating with their 188,000 figure on something less than 
full strength battalions. They decided they would like to go to full 
strength battalions. If they had done so, on their 188,0U0, they would 
have gone from 27 to a figure of 24. 

Mr. Héserr. Now, did you ask the Marine Corps what was the 
minimum necessary to maintain these three combat divisions and 
three air wings? Did you ask them ? 

Secretary McExroy. I didn’t ask them, because I knew what they 
would say. 

Mr. Heserr. So you prejudged them ? 

Secretary McExroy. No. 

Mr. Héserr. It didn’t matter what they said. How did you arrive 
at the figure—what experts gave you the figure of 175,000, outside of 
the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Secretary McExroy. This is not the Bureau of the Budget. I think 
I have said that before, Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Héserr. And I will say it again. 

Secretary McExroy. This is the kind of thing which you are, in my 
judgment, almost never going to get as a recommendation from a chief 
of a service. This is the kind of thing that, if it is the right thing 
to do, is going to have to be suggested to the chief of the service by 
someone above him. 

Mr. Héserr. But if you don’t ask him what his minimum is, how 
do you know what it is? 

Secretary McEiroy. We know. 

Mr. Hépert. Oh, you know ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. Oh, yes. We know what he thinks. 

Mr. Hésert. Oh. That is wonderful. Now you can read the minds 
of your chiefs of staff? You are clairvoyant. 
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Secretary McEtroy. These are very forthright people. They talk. 
Mr. Héserr. If you don’t ask him, how are you going to know? 
Secretary McEtroy. They don’t have to be asked. T hey will tell 

you. 

‘ Mr. Héserr. Oh, they did tell you then ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes, yes, of course. 

Mr. Hésert. What did they tell you? 

Secretary McEtroy. They told me the figure that had been given 
here. They told me they would like to have very much 200,000 total. 

Mr. Hészerr. They told you the optimum would be 225,000 and that 
the minimum—— 

iced McExroy. I don’t remember that. They may have said 
that. 

Mr. Héperr. You won’t say they didn’t say it? 

Secretary McE.troy. Well, I don’t remember whether they did or 
not. 

Mr. Héserr. All right, then. Because the testimony before the 
committee—— 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman yield for a brief question ? 

Mr. Héserr. Yes, a brief question. 

Mr. Gavin. In the discussion of these figures on the various depart- 
ments, you said that Secretary Quarles and General Twining and 
yourself spent some 4 hours one evening with the President. I was 
wondering where General Taylor and General Pate were? 

Secretary McEtroy. They were all right there. 

Mr. Gavin. Were they there, too? 

Secretary McExroy. Also the Commandant of the Marines. 

Mr. Gavin. You didn’t mention them, and I was wondering. 

Mr. Hésert. He said that, Mr. Gavin. 

Secretary McExroy. The chiefs of the services and the Secretaries 
of the services, including the Commandant of the Marines. 

Mr. Hézerr. Mr. Secretary, now you have said that the financial 
consideration was not the important factor or not the guiding factor ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. I said the Bureau of Budget. I wasn’t saying 
that it wasn’t important to have some savings of funds if they could 
be accomplished without 

Mr. Hésert. But that was not the dominant factor ? 

Secretary McExroy. No; that is right. It was not a dominating 
factor. 

Mr. Hésert. Then the only consideration was the manpower 
strength of the corps. And who decided that the manpower strength 
of the corps—to have full combat readiness and striking power— 
would be 175,000 instead of 200,000? 

Secretary McEtroy. This was decided by the Secretary and the 
President on competent military advice. 

Mr. Hésert. What competent—what more competent military ad- 
vice can you get than the Commandant of the Corps? 

Secretary McEtroy. I tell you you have other members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff with whom you consult. You consult with everybody 
that is available to you for military advice. Then if you have the 
responsibility, you make the decision. That is exactly what was done. 

Mr. Hészerr. So the Army made the decision for the Marine Corps 
and the Marines made no decision. They just got cut. 
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Now let me pursue one other question. I don’t want to labor too 
long. On what Mr. O’Konski asked you: The Congress appropri- 
ated money to support a 900,000 Army and voted in excess of your 
request some $99 million, specified to be used, directed to be used, to 
support that 900,0000 Army. eh. 

Now what have you done with the $99 million 4 it] 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, we have taken part of that $99 million 
for the longer stretching out of the time for reducing to the 870,000- 
man level than had been planned at the first of the fiseal year. This 
was done because of the two crises in Lebanon and in Taiwan. We 
decided that we would not move down until the fever went out of these 
two situations and then when that happened, we moved on down. 

But because of the fact that we held our levels for 5 or 6 months of 
the fiscal year, a certain part of this money was required for that 
purpose. 

A certain amount, additional amount of the funds were used for 
civilian personnel pay costs, and the balance will be turned back to 
the—— 

Mr. Hésert. By what authority did you switch funds? 

Secretary McEtroy. This apparently is permitted under the law. 

Mr. Hésert. The loose law of Congress. 

Mr. Bares. The Budget Act. 

Mr. Hésert. The Budget Act is a loose law. 

Secretary McEtroy. Whatever the law is. 

Mr. Hésert. I am sure you had competent legal authority when you 
made that move. 

What has happened now to the money for the Marines that has been 
withheld ? 

Secretary McExroy. $10 million of that—there was $45 million; 
$10 million was used for the same purpose as I mentioned in the case 
of the Army. 

Mr. Héserr. And that was to support the Marines in Lebanon? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, it is to support the longer period of time, 
of holding up to the 188,000. As I say, it never did start at 200,000, as 
I think this committee would remember. The level was about 188,000. 
We did not build up. But we did not go down. For that reason, an 
additional amount of $10 million was required. There is a $6 million 
figure here for civilian personnel pay costs and a turnback to the 
United States at the end of the year of $98 million. 

Mr. Hésert. Now, you needed that minimum force in Lebanon, 
didn’t you? 

Secretary McEtroy. We felt that we should not go down under 
those exact circumstances. 

Mr. Hésert. All right. If those circumstances should occur next 
year, where are you? You don’t have the full power of your striking 
force because it has been decreased against Congress’ wishes. 

Secretary McEtroy. There is always that kind of question, just as 
you say. 

Mr. Hészert. We will get on more pleasant territory right now. 

This morning in executive session I asked you a question and I think 
it is important that you be given the opportunity—you said you would 





want the opportunity to answer it in public and that is in connection 
with the status of the Atlas production. I asked you this morning was 
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the Defense Department using the maximum potential productivity 
in getting the Atlas out, because of a television program which I not 
only heard yesterday morning, but millions of Americans undoubtedly 
heard, on the “Today” program, on which there was a program on the 
missiles, and a vice president of Convair, Mr. Lanphier, I believe his 
name was—anyway he was a vice president of Convair. [Chorus of 
“Lanphier”. | 

Mr. Héserr. Tom Lanphier made the statement they could double 
the production of the Atlas and weren’t given the order to go ahead, 
and left suspended in air an indication or implication that the De- 
fense Department was not allowing them to produce the number of 
Atlases which they could produce, and the inference was there that 
the defense of the country would be affected. 

Now, I just lay that groundwork for you to make your own 
statement. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, to some extent, Mr. Hébert, I feel as 
if I have answered this with the prior statement. 

The fact is that in my judgment—and we are getting some exact 
figures on this—Convair could produce more Atlas missiles than we 
are asking them to produce. This, of course, is in relationship to 
what I have said before. First of all, the Atlas is a first generation 
missile which will be followed very soon by a substantially superior 
missile. 

We feel that our best defensive posture in the deterrence of gen- 
eral war is one in which we have a combination of a variety of delivery 
systems for large weapons, that meets the particular kinds of ad- 
vantages that this country has. 

We feel that that involves such things as a pursuance of the Polaris 
program; a continuation of the placing of tactical fighter bombers 
in advance bases, the continuation on alert of the bomber aircraft 
of the aircraft carriers, the continued construction of intermediate 
range bases on territory of our allies both in Great Britain where 
they are now going up and also hopefully on the Continent where 
we would anticipate that there might be some, and a modest produc- 
tion of our own ICBM’s to the extent that that is most advantageous 
to us. 

That is what is going on and that is the way in which we are buying 
ICBM’s from Convair. 

Mr. Hésert. Then there is no implication to be drawn from the 
statement which millions of Americans heard, that the Defense De- 
partment was not fully cognizant of its maximum potential and 
was using that which it considered adequate ? 

Secretary McEtroy. We are fully cognizant of what they can do. 

Mr. Hésert. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hébert. 

Now, members of the committee, in the morning we will commence 
with Mr. Bray. I respectfully request every member please be here 
if you desire to ask any questions, because I don’t want to have to 
keep the Secretary longer than tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Secretary, would you please return tomorrow morning? We 
will try to finish your hearing. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. 
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The CuarrmMan. We will take a recess until tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, the committee adjourned to reconvene at 10 a.m., 
Wednesday, February 4, 1959.) 





House or REPRESENTATIVES 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVIC ES, 
Washington, D.C., Wednesday, February 4, 1959. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 

The CuarrMan. Now let the committee come to order. 

Yesterday, when the committee recessed we had reached Mr. Bray. 
Mr. Bray, have you any questions to ask the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Bray. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamrMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Bray. Thank you. 

Mr. Secretary, there have been several questions asked about wheth- 
er you considered cost and expense in some of the decisions that have 
been made by the Department of Defense. 

Now, instead of being critical of the fact that you have consid- 
ered costs, I am very happy that you have considered costs, because I 
want to refer back to that first great architect of communism, Mr. 
Lenin, who said there was no use to worry about the United States, 
that we would ultimately spend ourselves into ruin. 

I am only speaking for myself, but I do believe that the cost should 
be considered in this matter. We are already spending 60 cents out 
of every dollar—more than that—for defense. And no one is any 
more interested in having a defense that meets our needs than I am. 
Yet I do believe that money should be considered. 

Now, also in previous questioning—I forget now by whom—it was 
brought out that we had been very severely criticized by an official, 
I believe it was, of one missile manufacturer, by not having great 
numbers, that is buying great numbers of their missiles. 

If you need those missiles they should be bought. If you don’t, 
they should not be bought. 

I would like to read you a very brief statement here, stating that: 

The soldier by natural evolution has so perfected the mechanism of slaughter 
that he has practically assured his own extinction. At first there will be in- 
creased slaughter, increased slaughter on so terrible a scale as to render impos- 
sible to push the battle to a decisive issue, 

Now that was not written about the atomic bomb. That was writ- 
ten 60 years ago about the magazine rifle. 

Without botheri ing you with the exact details, some centuries earlier 
« much stronger article was written or statement was made, that war 
had become so terrible that man could no longer exist. 

That referred to the crossbow. We haven't been buying crossbows 
for some time. 

I realize there is a great danger and a natural inclination when you 
have one weapon, especially if they have very good salesmen back- 
ing that weapon, to believe that it is the end of all pyre saquaen We 
are selling, I read the other day, something like $3 billion worth a 
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year of war materials through surplus stores, that no longer are of 
use to us. 

I am not critical because you have to have—you have to go along. 
The 280-millimeter gun now isn’t of a great deal of use, because you 
can now use the 8-inch gun, but yet it was a calculated risk if we had 
not developed the 280-millimeter gun. 

What I am trying to bring out is that salesmen will tell us that the 
next war will be a pushbutton war. 

I remember very well at the beginning of World War II that it was 
going to be a pushbutton war. They were going to have dehydrated 
eggs that taste just like fresh eggs. Well, I never could stand the 
things. Well, when I got over there, I found it was just about as 
rough as any war had been through the ages. 

What I am interested in here—I want to commend you for being 
careful of money. 

I also want to bring out—I have heard this statement made by 
reliable military men of all services. I don’t know whether it gets 
to you. I have heard it said that we are allowing industrialists to 
chart our defense policy more than we are our military men. Now, 
whether that is true, I do not know. 

But you only have to pick up any magazine today and see full page 
advertisements, or double page advertisements, about some missile 
or some gimmick—that that is the end of everything, if we buy enough 
of them. 

As for the pushbutton concept—that is the term I use, these people 
who have something that will finish the war in 3 days or 3 hours, I 
don’t remember which. We often hear that talk. 

Now, you had trouble in Lebanon and you didn’t use the pushbutton 
war there; did you? 

Secretary McExroy. No. 

Mr. Bray. Some people may not call ita war. But we landed troops 
and if we had met resistance there would have been a war. 

Secretary McEtroy. We were prepared for it. 

Mr. Bray. Incidentally, I am not critical of the way that was 
handled. I am not going into whether we should have sent them or 
not. I think that was one of the highlights of American training and 
know-how. I think it was done in fine manner. Yet if we continue 
to rely on the pushbutton concept, you are going—I won’t say if you 
continue, Let’s say if you do rely on that, you will not be ready to 
meet situations like that. 

Now, Korea has been mentioned. There we did use a great number 
of men and materiel; yet we never resorted to what we call the ulti- 
mate—to the atomic bomb or atomic missile. 

Now, did you call that a limited war ? 

Secretary McEtroy. The Korean war? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, as General Twining said, it is very hard 
to consider that a war of that dimensions, where we had over 150,000 
casualties, would be a limited war. We do not consider it so today. 

Mr. Bray. It was limited, though. I believe General Twining made 
that statement. It was limited as to the weapons which you used, if 
you want to call it a limited war from that standpoint. 

Secretary McEtroy. It was, But I think there is doubt as to 
whether it would be so limited today. 
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Mr. Bray. If you relied too much on the pushbutton concept of 
war, you would not be able to meet another Korea, if you decided 
to fight it along conventional lines. I am not saying you are, but 
I am saying if you did do that? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I agree with that. Although I think 
it would be against our national interest for there to be any impli- 
cation given to the Communist Chinese that we would fight the Com- 
munist Chinese without the use of general war weapons. 

Mr. Bray. I for one—although I was not pubeenidy consulted on 
it—do not believe that the Korean war 

Secretary McE roy. It is very easy to second-guess. I am not 
intending to do that. 

Mr. Bray. Yes, it is water over the dam. But I am saying that 
if you place too much reliance on the pushbutton concept, then if a 
war of the magnitude of Korea came about, we might find ourselves 
in a precarious position, in not being able to meet that along conven- 
tional lines, if that decision was made. 

Secretary McExroy. We must be prepared for limited wars, Mr. 
Bray. We are equally convinced of that with you. 

Mr. Bray. Some mention was made about the transportation of 
the STRAC divisions by airlift. Did either you or General Twining 
say—I am trying to remember which one of you discussed that— 
that we could lift three of those divisions to a theater of war in 
30 days, that is the spearheads of those divisions? 

General Twining. The spearheads are less than that. What the 
Army calls their spearhead, we could lift, of that corps, three divi- 
sion corps, STRAC, in 12 days we can have that spearhead by air 
in the area. 

Mr. Bray. That would not include artillery ? 

General 'Twintne. Some, light artillery. 

Mr. Bray. What artillery would that include? 

General ‘TWINING. Heavy handguns and so forth. 

Mr. Hess. This is not executive session. 

The Cuarrman. If there are any questions to be propounded—— 

Mr. Bray. No. This matter was discussed in open session. 

The Cuatrman. The Secretary is qualified to determine whether 
he wants to answer questions 

Secretary McEtroy. This was discussed in executive session, Mr. 
Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Oh, I thought the question was asked of you in open 
session. 

Secretary McExroy. No. This was discussed by General Twining 
and General Twining’s testimony has been in executive session. 

Mr. Bray. All right. I made notes. I will withdraw that. I 
thought that was in open session. 

Another phase of the discussion—I believe you are correct. I think 
only mention. was made in your statement, but then as to details 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. I believe the general statement was in open session. 

Secretary McErroy. You are quite right, sir. 

Mr. Bray. It was stated—the question was also asked you as to 
Russian capabilities and the charts that were show n—if this was in 
executive session I don’t want to go any further with it. But I believe 
it was in open session. We only showed, or only stated Russian 
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capabilities with ICBM’s in large aircraft. We did not go into their 
capabilities with the IRBM. Was that in executive session ? 

Secretary McExroy. This was executive session, but I do not mind 
making a general] statement. | 

Mr. Bray. That is all I want, a general statement. 

Secretary McExroy. In public session. 

It is, in our opinion, true that the Russian has a medium range 
or what could be called an intermediate range ballistic missile capa- 
bility which would permit him to bring quite a number of the ad- 
vanced European bases of the NATO forces under missile attack. 

This would be especially true if he were willing to take whatever 
hazard might be involved in his placing these missiles in the satellites, 
such as East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and so on. This is 
some hazard to him and we don’t know whether he has done this. 
We are very much inclined to doubt it ? 

But the important point from the standpoint of this country is 
that our domestically based relaliatory force would not be brought 
under attack by these weapons. The weapons that could be fired at 
the U.S. Zone of the Interior as we refer to it, U.S. homeland, would 
of course, not include these weapons. 

Mr. Bray. Would this be proper to ask, this question on the record: 
As to Russian capabilities of IRBM, whether it would depend on 
usine thot is the missiles we know Russia has—what damage she 
can inflict on our bases in Europe from the Russian homeland? I am 
not talking about the satellites. 

Secretary McExroy. If he wanted to use some of his ICBM’s for 
the most distant bases in Europe, he could strike those with ICBM’s. 
He doesn’t have to carry those the full range, of course. But if he 
did so, those same ICBM’s would not be available for striking the 
U.S. homeland. 

The intermediate range missiles could be used for the NATO bases, 
which would be in the more forward positions relative to the Russian 
territory. 

The important thing about all of this is, however, that all of this 
would require an organization of an attack on such an exact and 
meticulous basis that all of these very targets in the NATO area and 
in the other base areas where the United States either has bases or 
has forces of their own or where forces of our allies are located, 
would put such a burden of organization on an attacking power that 
it would be extremely difficult for him to organize an attack that 
would bring all of these targets under assault at the same relative 
time, and if he could not do this, the target that received the first 
blow would give warning to retaliatory forces all over the balance 
of the complex. 

Mr. Bray. Now, you—in a few words what you mean—you are try- 
ing not to put all your eggs in one basket ? 

Secretary McExroy. Our whole position is that we have the ability 
to diversify our strength because of the fact that we have forward 
base positions which are not available to the enemy. 

Of course, those can also be brought under attack. But this re- 
quires a much more diversified capability on his part and a much more 
complicated organization of attack. And, of course, the more prep- 
aration he has to make for.an attack the more likely we are to have 
knowledge of it and to be therefore prepared for it. 
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Mr. Bray. Now, was this in executive session or open session, where 
mention was made of the probable error in the Russian missiles? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is executive session, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And also the length of their missile range, was that in 
executive session / 

Secretary McE roy. It was, sir. I think it should remain so. 

Mr. Bray. All right. 

Now I will go to something that I know was not in executive ses- 
sion and that was the cutting down of the Guard and the Reserve. 
I believe it was 3 years ago—it was before you were here, but officials 
of the Department of Defense and also of all the services stated a very 
great need for a Reserve of 2,900,000 and a National Guard, training 
regularly—active National Guard—of more than 600,000. 

Some of us on the committee objected at that time to that and 
pointed out the almost impossibility of realizing that goa] and yet 
having them capable, and yet they were insistent upon an active Re- 
serve of that size. 

Now not only did they decide to double its size, but are continually 
increasing and increasing its size. 

Now unless the world situation has gotten materially better and I 
am not sure it has, it is still difficult for many of us to reconcile that 
great change in attitude. Have you anything to say to that, Mr. 
Secreta ry é 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t think I can relate it to what may have 
been said 3 or 4 years ago, Mr. Bray, but I will comment on what is 
the basis and the justification we have for the recommendation for 
the figures that are proposed in the President’s budget. This matter 
of course, was brought before the Joint Chiefs of Staff for comment. 

The response of the Joint Chiefs has been to indicate to me that 
the Armed Forces in the National Guard and in the Reserve that are 
recommended in the President’s budget, are considered adequate by 
the Joint Chiefs for the supplying of Reserve forces in the mobiliza- 
tion base, with one exception, and that exception is the Chief of Staff 
of the Army. 

I look, however, to all of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for advice and 
the fact that the Chief of Staff of the Army takes exception to this is 
something that I think is proper to report to this committee. But 
the other Chiefs, including the Chairman, consider, as I have said, 
that the figures in the President’s budget, the 360,000 National Guard 
and the 270,000 plus 60,000 for the Army Reserve, are adequate to sup- 
port the mobilization base. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, I won’t pursue this any too far, but here 
you are cutting the Reserve Forces, or proposing to, and at the same 
time you cut the Army Forces, right after a time—with the critical 
situation in Lebanon and a coming critical situation in Berlin. I 
wonder if the industrialists’ concept of thinking may be influencing 
us unduly in the fact of cutting conventional forces? That is, not 
believing the next war will be a pushbutton war, are we ignoring the 
lessons of the past that all wars are going to be pushbutton wars until 
you got to it! 

Secretary McExroy. I think it would be a mistake for this com- 
mittee to think that this is the limit of our Reserve strength. We 
have substantial Reserves which are not paid duty Reserve strength, 
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as I am sure you all realize. And many of these are people who have 
just finished active duty and are available on short notice to come in 
if need be. This is paid- duty strength. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, have you ever seen the figures on the 
number of draftees who returned from their 2 years of active duty ¢ 
All have an obligation to go into the Reserve? Have you even seen 
but a very, very small percentage of them who ever do that? 

Secretary McEtroy. They have an obligation to do so if they are 
wanted and if there are Reserve units that are anywhere near them. 
This is the kind of thing which I referred to yesterday as improving 
the quality of your Reserves. 

Mr. Bray. Your 6-month people are participating. But I wish— 
there is no use to labor if here, because you don’t have the figures. I 
wish you would check to see the very, very small portion of them 
there. 

Also you mentioned the fine job that the 6-month trainees are doing 
and I agree with you. But on the basis of that, why did you with- 
hold funds to train 11,000 people, of funds already appropriated by 
Congress to train those 11,000? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, it is regarded by all of the Chiefs, really, 
as desirable not to have all of these men—I mean not to have your 
National Guard made up entirely or in too high proportion of your 
6-month trainees. I think the 6-month training is a great deal better 
than no training, which is what we used to have as a qualification for 
going into the National Guard. 

In fact, it is a very good basic training for any man who is going 
to have a continuing Reserve status. 

We do not, however, want our National Guard to be made up exclu- 
sively of men with just 6 months’ training. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, they practically are today. I wish you 
would look at the actual figures on that. You will find out that that 
is what you are getting. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you. 

Secretary McExroy. Mr. Bray, it could not quite be true, because 
there aren’t anywhere near enough of them. We will be very glad 
to supply the figures. But this goes well beyond the 6-month trainees. 
I will be glad to give you the figures and supply them for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The question was asked how many 2-year obligors are participating in the 
Army Ready Reserve and what is the makeup of the Army National Guard 
relative to 2-year obligors and 6-month trainees. 

On December 31, 1958, there were more than 63,000 2-year obligors in drill-pay 
status in the Army Reserve. They made up 25 percent of the enlisted drill pay 
strength of the Army Ready Reserve. 

In the Army National Guard on December 31, 1958, approximately 93,000 
or 26 percent of the enlisted strength were 6-month trainees and approximately 
16,600 or nearly 5 percent of the enlisted strength were 2-year obligors. 

Mr. Bray. Now with relation to the Polaris and the dropping of 
the Regulus. The reasons back of that, should that be discussed in 
executive session instead of open session ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. I am quite willing to give that in open session 
if you would like. 

Mr. Bray. Well, that question has been asked. No one has brought 
it out in the questioning so far in open session. 
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Secretary McExroy. The reason for dropping Regulus II did not 
stem from any lack of satisfaction with that weapon as a successful 
development. It was a successful development. It is, however, what 
we call an air breather, which means a relatively slow moving vehicle, 
and for that reason 

Mr. Bray. Similar to the Snark and the Bomarc? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. And the Navajo and those? 

Secretary McExroy,. That is right. It is the kind of thing which 
is a relative of the airplane. It is a wing vehicle. It has the vulner- 
ability to anti-aircraft kinds of defense which an aircraft does have. 

Mr. Bray. I have no interest at all and there is not any interest 
in Indiana or the Midwest that I know of. But I remember reading 
the marvelous test of that weapon. I was very much impressed by it. 
It seemed like it was the only thing used by a submarine, until Polaris 
will be in operation, which is sometime in the future. 

I believe it was test fired out in the Pacific and made a beautiful 
hit some place in the deserts of the State of Utah. It is the only 
weapon you have to use from a submarine until Polaris is active. I 
suppose there is a reason for it. 

Secretary McE.roy. May I complete my explanation ? 

Mr. Bray. | Nods. | 

Secretary McExtroy. The rapid development of the Polaris, which 
as I indicated I think yesterday moved the operational date of Polaris 
forward about 2 years, meant that the operational date of the Regulus 
II would be within just a few months of the time when the Polaris 
would come on the line. 

Now we have quite a number of submarines that will be equipped 
with the Regulus I, That is the original model of this missile. And 
we think it is a very effective weapon. It isan interim weapon. When 
the Polaris is available, we think it a superior weapon and for that 
reason with the very successful development of the Polaris and the 
overtaking in time of the Regulus I1, we thought it was wise to con- 
centrate on the more advanced missile. 

Mr. Bray. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Winstead, any questions? 

Mr, Winsteap. Mr. Secretary, our big problem is to be ready to 
meet any emergency, whether it is general war or limited war, if I 
understand your testimony and that is the way I feel about it. Now 
are we more likely to get involved in a limited war than in a general 
war, in your opinion ? 

Secretary McExroy. I certainly hope so, because I would be very 
glad to get involved in no wars 

Mr. Winsteap. That is right. 

Secretary McEtroy. It seems to me if we get involved in general 
war, we have failed to deter, and that would be a very unhappy ex- 
perience to the entire world, including ourselves. 

Mr. Winsteap. And it certainly appears that we would be involved 
in a limited war more so than a general war. Our chances are greater 
to get involved in a limited war ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, again, I will say, I certainly hope so. 
Because I am assuming that there won’t be complete elimination of 
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conflict in the world. If we are successful, as we say we must be, to 
deter the general conflict, then I presume that what we will have will 
be local conflicts that we will have to get into in one way or another. 

Mr. Winsteap. The 150,000 casualties in Korea. Were they largely 
the Army and Marine Corps or largely Army casualties? 

Secretary McEtroy. Army and Marine Corps. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mostly. 

Now if we should become involved in a limited war, do you feel that 
our Army will be cut back, and also the reduction in the National 
Guard and Reserve units and in the Marine Corps—they would be 
adequate to meet that emergency, when it might be our most danger- 
ous threat ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I think I can say again to you that we 
don’t believe that the Korean war is a limited war in our kind of 
concept. The principal use of forces initially in a limited war situa- 
tion that we can visualize would be the very high performance ship 
and aircraft kind of forces which we have and which most of our 
allies do not possess, and for which they really count on us to supply. 

Certainly in the early stages we would think that our participation 
with ground forces would be on a relatively minor basis. 

This is the entire strategic concept of using our military assistance 
funds to build up at least limited ground force capability and also 
limited air force capability and limited navy capability, where this 
is all appropriate, with the allied countries, which are around the 
world, our free world allies. 

Mr. Wrwsteap. Mr. Secretary, I believe it was in 1955 when we 
had up the Reserve Act, a committee on which Mr. Bray and I 
served on. The whole argument was that it cost so much to keep these 
big regular establishments—which I subscribe to, but that the smaller 
we cut down—I mean the smaller we made our regular establishment, 
the bigger our Reserve had to be. 

I am not faulting you because you were not here, and neither was 
General Twining here. But still the Secretary, and the Chief of Staff 
at that time were relying upon the same military leaders and the same 
President of the United States that you fellows are relying upon 
now on information as to our military status. The argument was so 
strong—and I have never seen the steam roller work so well, as Mr. 
Carter Burgess. He was a fighter and an able man. They were ask- 
ing for 2,900,000 Ready Reservists. They were asking for this great 
number of National Guardsmen. They had some of the most severe 
penalties you ever heard of. If a man did not participate, they even 
wanted to refuse to give a dishonorable discharge to a Korean veteran 
who had had as much as 4 years service, unless he returned and put 
in at least 2 years in the Reserve. 

Admiral Radford and Secretary Wilson came back to our commit- 
tee and said if we didn’t give them this Reserve program they would 
have to reorganize the whole outfit. 

I am not faulting you, but I am trying to picture to you what we 
we are up against trying to follow somebody to maintain an adequate 
defense setup in this country. 

Now, have you changed your policies. I believe one general at 
that time for the Air Force did testify the smaller the regular estab- 
lishment, the smaller the Reserve should be. 
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Have you changed your philosophy now on this thing—that the 
smaller the establishment, the smaller the Reserve? Did you cut 
down on the Army even though Congress appropriated the money and 
then cut down your Reserve and cut down your National Guard at 
the same time? It doesn’t seem to me that the same thoughts are 
prevailing today that prevailed in 1955 when we wrote the Reserve 
Act. 

Secretary McExtroy. Do you want to discuss that ? 

General Twining. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. [Confers.] Since you are raising a question 
which is primarily a strictly military question, I would like to ask 
General Twining if he would answer that for you. Would that be 
satisfactory ? 

Mr. Winsteap. Yes. 

General Twrntna. I think the trend in the Reserve as well as in 
the Regular Forces is for readiness. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Well, we had that, General. 

General Twrntnea. Well, that is the important thing. A Reserve 
of 4 or 5 million men wouldn’t do you any good in the kind of a war 
we were thinking about. You can’t get them in in time. But it is 
important to have the Ready Reserve to come in and go to war, both 
the National Guard and the Reserve. That is where the trend is, in 
that direction. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. And that is why—I assume in 1955 that everybody 
spoke for the President. Frankly most of the arguments put up was 
on the popularity of the President, being a military leader. But— 
that was the same argument put up then. That was the reason they 
wanted to—refused to give a regular serviceman a discharge until 
he had performed his 2 years. That was the same argument at that 
time. 

The point I want to know now—TI don’t see all the changes, unless 
you folks have changed your position, that you wouldn’t need quite 
as big a Reserve force to back up even a smaller force. 

We had well over a million men in the Army at that time. And 
you may be right. But it is hard for me to follow all of this. For 
17 years—we ran into the same thing during the Truman adminis- 
tration that we are running into on this one. 

This year or 2 years from now—we are having trouble with Berlin. 
Some of us may not be here and some of us may be. But we will 
have a new Secretary and a new Chief of Staff. That is what hap- 
pened after the Korean War. When President Truman cut the funds 
back, I happened to make a speech and introduced the first bills for 
a 70-group Air Force. We all supported it. President Truman cut 
us back. We spent millions of dollars on a carrier. They canceled 
it out. "The Congress and the people have been for adequate defense. 

But all the argument we heard after the Korean outbreak in this 
committee from the military leaders and the spokesmen for the ad- 
ministration at that time was that the Congress and the people had 
to back us up, thus and so. 

Now there is one matter I want to record to strictly show, that the 
American people and the Congress since World War IT has asked for 
more money to be spent for a stronger military establishment than 
even asked for by our military leaders. 
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But I still can’t quite see the object of cutting these reservists back 
and the National Guard in times like we have now—from the newscast 
that I heard this morning—and at the same time cutting your regular 
establishment back, when we are more likely to get into a limited war. 
If we should get into a limited war—no, that would get into your 
policy. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Wiwnsteap. I wanted to make the record clear. On my part, I 
am not blaming you fellows, but it is hard for us fellows to sit here 
day after day and year after year and try to vote for what our military 
leaders tell us they need, and over this time have the same testimony— 
Iam not saying from the same men. 

Secretary McEtroy. No, I understand. 

Mr. Winsteap. It is coming from the same source. It is getting 
pretty hard for me to follow and know what is best for the Defense 
Establishment. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Secretary McE roy. I would like to say something about this 
general capability to fight limited wars. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Secretary McExroy. This may not be specific to your point about 
the Army National Guard and the Reserves. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. And the Marine Corps. 

Secretary McEtroy. And the Marine Corps. But this is to have 
the record indicate what we have done, which I think is our obligation 
to do, to confirm to ourselves and to the people of this country and to 
you who are their representatives, that we have limited war capability 
which looks as if it should be fully adequate to meet the kinds of situ- 
ations which we might have around the world. 

We have set up highly professional study groups consisting of top- 
level people in the State Department, in our own Department, and 
other qualified Departments, such as the CIA, for the purpose of 
examining situations where it might be expected that a limited war 
situation might face this country. 

We have taken such a situation and we have gone through a regular 
planned exercise as to how this might call on us for the use of our 
forces. This includes such things as our airlift, our sealift, and all in 
extremely specific terms. These units have been allocated for the pur- 
pose of doing the job just as if you had to do the planning for an 
actual operation tomorrow. 

Now we have gone through this kind of exercise with respect to 7 or 
8 such situations which look as if they are possible situations with 
which we might be faced—although of course we hope that we are 
actually faced with none of them. 

The fact is—and this is my opinion was an important influence on 
us and I think should be reassuring to the country—that our capability 
with our forces as planned under the 1960 budget were found to be 
adequate to meet these requirements. This of course required a certain 
assumption as to the number of these that you might be faced with at 
any particular time. 

If anybody thinks you are going to have six or eight of these at 
any one time, then the kind of thing I am saying is not true. 

But within the estimates—and I don’t want to go any more pre- 
cisely into detail in public session than this—within the limits of the 
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number of these that were assumed to be likely by the highly qualified 
team that was guiding this exercise, this country has adequate forces 
to participate in limited war situations which are visualized as possible 
in the 18 months ahead—24 months ahead, by the best people that we 
have for conducting this kind of planning within the administration. 
This is military as well as civilian. Now General Twining has fre- 
quently said—and it certainly would be my belief also—if you had 
more than this number of situations to meet at one time, this would 
mean that you were getting the kind of turbulence in the world that 
would involve the necessity of at least some limited mobilization in 
this country anyway, because this kind of thing is not going to happen 
without, in the opinion of our military planners, the hkelihood of our 
requiring preparation for general war. 

The Cuarrman. But, Mr. Secretary, you did not comment on what 
Mr. Winstead, the gentleman from Mississippi, was developing, and 
that is the policy that you are now following, which as I understand it, 
is somewhat contradictory to the policy that was stated by the Depart- 
ment of Defense 2 or 3 years ago, which was that you were warranted 
in reducing the regular strength when you increased the Reserves. 

Now we find that we are reducing both and at the same time it is 
being advocated that we are stronger. 

(Secretary McElroy confers. ) 

The Cuarrman. Now, I think this. I think, from my viewpoint, 
I would far rather see the Reserve reduced and the Regulars increased, 
because I am apprehensive that the 6 months’ trainee is not as strong 
a reed to lean upon as a man who is serving as a Regular. 

But you have adopted the policy now of reducing the Reserves and 
reducing the Regular and coming up with the answer that the defense 
of the country is adequate and stronger than it was before the reduc- 
tion took place. 

Secretary McEtroy. The policy here on forces is that the National 
Guard and the Reserves should be ready forces. This is distinct 
from the long-range mobilization program which would involve a 
considerable period of training for many of these units and which 
was true before we required a basic training for them to get into 
either the Reserve or the National Guard. 

Now, I don’t know how many of you gentlemen have recently seen 
any of the operations of our Air National Guard units over the coun- 
try. It may or may not be known to you that we have almost nothing 
but jet aircraft now being operated by our Air National Guard. In 
our opinion, the Air National Guard is a ready force. It would par- 
ticipate today in any kind of resistance to invasion of this country by 
bomber aircraft. 

We have the same kind of a point of view toward the ground forces 
that are being prepared for the Reserve units. 

We don’t see ourselves having 18 months or even 6 months to finish 
the training of ground forces or of any other forces that we have 
for any conflict of the future. 

We may have to do some mobilizing, in which case we would take 
the Inactive Reserve and bring them into units. 

But as far as the Active Reserve units are concerned and the 
National Guard, we think that they have to be brought to a ready 
status. 
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It may also be known to this group—and I am sure that it has 
been explained to you—that we have in the National Guard certain 
of the divisions which are kept in a ready status and could be incor- 
porated into our forces within—is it 30 days? 

General Twining. 30 to 60 days. 

Secretary McExroy. 30 to 60 days. 

So certain divisions—and these divisions are knowledgeable of 
this fact and are training on this basis—certain particular divisions 
are regarded as practically immediately available for reinforcement 
of our Regular forces in case of need. 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman, one question there. 

The CHatrMan. All right. 

Mr. Winsreap. On the Air National Guard—I agree with you, 
Mr. Secretary. I am not trying to find fault with you this morning. 

Secretary McEnroy. No. 

Mr. Winsreap. I am just trying to picture to you what we are up 
against here. How many of our Army National Guard units are 
ready for active duty? Suppose we had an emergency? Would it 
be in order for you to give that information 

Secretary McEnroy. Are you talking about the Air National 
Guard ¢ 

Mr. Wriwsteap. No, the Army Guard. The Air Guard is ready, 
I understand. 

Secretary McExroy. I think it would be well for me to furnish 
this for the record because I don’t think I can remember it precisely. 
But I believe it is something in the range of one-third of the divisions 
that are ready. 

Mr. Wrysreap. What about your Reserve units? Have you cut 
those back now ? 

Secretary McExroy. That one I don’t have in my mind. 

Mr. Winsreap. Our testimony in 1955 was that we had a good 
many Army National Guard units ready. And of course the Air 
National Guard was in pretty good condition at that time. But it 
was recognized we didn’t have too much ready for combat so.far as 
our Reserve organization, in the Army Reserve. 

Secretary McExroy. Well 

Mr. Winsteap. You don’t have the figures on that ? 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t have it in my mind. I will have to 
supply it, and we will supply it if you like. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Wilson, any questions ? 

Mr. Wiison. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I have what you may consider a couple of mean 
questions. But first I would like to compliment you on the job that 
you have done in the time you have been in as Secretary of Defense. 
I think the report that you have submitted to the committee on the 
state of our defenses and the way you have answered these questions 
show that you have been remarkably able in the administration of 
your job and are really on top of it. 

I think you have continued the policy of relative stability in the 
armed services, that is rather unusual in peacetime. We have had a 
remarkably stable defense force over the past—at least the years that 
T have been in Congress. 

I think sometimes when we achieve stability, we sometimes achieve 
inflexibility. 
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I am wondering if you and the Joint Chiefs of Staff consider 
yourselves flexible enough. I know you have stated that you had 
to be able to change to “meet changing world conditions. Are you 
flexible enough to recommend manpower increases for the Marine 
Corps, shall we say, in the light of what has happened recently in 
Lebanon and Quemoy? Do you feel that it would be too tough a 
situation to recommend that the Marine Corps be increased rather 
than decreased ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t think any decision would be too tough 
if it seemed apparent that it was needed for the national defense. 

There is nothing about this budget that I wouldn’t hesitate to rec- 
ommend be incre: ased, if I felt it were needed. 

I think any time you get away from that as Secretary of Defense, 
you are not serving your country properly. 

So if I felt that this were needed, increased numbers of men in 
the Marines, I would recommend it. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Witson. Now relative to Quemoy—relative to Lebanon par- 
ticularly, is there any way that the charges for the military participa- 
tion in Lebanon could be charged off to our foreign aid program, 
rather than to our defense budget ? 

Secretary McExtroy. Well, I suppose this is a matter that could be 
arbitrarily determined within the administration. My only belief 
is that the expenses of our own forces should be charged against our 
military budget. 

There was, as you may recall, Mr. Wilson, a charge of substantial 
amounts of additional supplies that were given to the Taiwanese 
forces. That was charged to the military assistance budget. They 
were given additional aircraft. They were given quite a lot of addi- 
tional ammunition, of course. They were given additional artillery 
of a larger size, that were put up on the Quemoy beaches. This of 
course, to the extent that it was turned over to those forces, was 
charged against the military assistance program. 

Mr. Wirson. One further question, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to jump into this Titan-Atlas controversy with both feet, 
because this is a very serious problem. 

Mr. Héserr. San Diego. 

Mr. Wirson. That is right, it affects my district, and I am con- 
cerned about it from that standpoint. 

But I am a little bit concerned about one of the statements that 
was made here yesterday, that the Titan is actually a second genera- 
tion missile and the Minuteman would be a third. I think that actual- 
ly there is a closer relationship between Atlas and Titan. They are 
both so close together in capability and in their function that they 
ought to be called cousins, rather than father and son. 

I understand, Mr. Secretary, that a report was made at the Pen- 
tagon that $750 million could be saved and you could get the same 
number of ballistic missiles with almost the same, I guess the same, 
ability to deliver the bomb at a certain range, and get those missiles 
a year earlier, or from 9 months to a year earlier—get the picture: 
Save $750 million and get them 9 months to a year earlier, if the 
Titan program were discontinued and concentration were made on 
the Atlas program. 

Now if this is true, I think that it ought to be given very, very 
serious consideration. Because obviously, both Atlas and Titan are 
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an interim program. The Minuteman—the Air Force I know is look- 
ing to Minuteman, with the solid fuel, as the ultimate in long-range 
ballistic missiles. : 

It just seems to me that the decision, if it does involve figures 
of this type and if it does involve delivery times, ought to be given 
very, very serious consideration. 

ecretary McEnroy. Your figures seem excessive to me, unless 
you would go clear back to the beginning of the development of Titan. 

I will see whether such a report is around and I will examine it 
if there is such a report. I know that it costs more money to go down 
two avenues than one. There isn’t any question about that. I really 
went into extreme detail on this in connection with the decision 
on the companion production of Thor and Jupiter, because at this 
point we decided really that we would take the medicine in order 
to be sure of an early capability, of one or the other, even though 
it looked very much as teough both would be successful weapons, 
and it has turned out that they both are. 

I think your comment is correct, that it is not quite right to say 
that Atlas is a first generation and Titan is the second generation. 
I think it is more right to say that these are two elements of about 
the same generation. 

There does seem to be real scientific validity to the point that 
there is a higher growth potential in the Titan than there is in 
the Atlas, and I think that would be defensible before this group 
or any other, if the scientists could get in and discuss the detail 
of this with you. 

Now I would like to say that if there is anything like the amount of 
money that you are talking, it is well in excess of any amount of money 
that has been discussed with me. I will take your comment and 
go back to the Pentagon and see what we can find out to see if 
that might suport what you said. 

Mr. Wnuison. I thought this saving even included absorption charges 
for cancellation, in other words, whatever we would have to pay to 
cancel the Titan project. If this is true, it is of major significance to us. 
I am glad to know that you will reconsider it. 

Secretary McExroy. I will definitely take it because we are inter- 
ested. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Price, have you any question of the Secretary ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, Iam concerned about the statement which 
you made yesterday in reply to a question from Mr. Hébert that 
has to do with your programing for the ICBM over the next few years. 

To me, based on the best estimate I can personally make of the 
testimony we have received since the start of these hearings and 
from other testimony that I have had in other committees of the 
Congress, this would seem to leave us pretty far behind the Soviet 
capability in the next few years. Without going into specific num- 
bers—you, yourself, left the door open for this by announcing that 
within a few months we would have a few ICBM missiles available 
and by the end of the year we would have a few more, and you 
specifically stated this would bring you within a few of what the 
Soviets would have during the comparable period of time. 
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Then if you project those figures on the programing that you 
have laid down here, at the end of a few years numerically where 
would we be, first or second to the Soviets ? 

Secretary McExroy. In the 

Mr. Price. With ICBM’s. 

Secretary McExroy. In that particular weapon, which of course 
as you know, Mr. Price, we consider as only one element in our 
retaliatory capability—in that particular weapon, if the Russians 
used what we believe to be their capability to produce—and we don’t 
know whether they will but we are assuming that they probably will— 
if they used that, they will have more ICBM weapons on launching 
pads than we will. 

Mr. Price. Can you give us an estimate of the ratio of lead that 
they might have on us? 

Secretary McExroy. I can’t do it in public session; no. 

Mr. Price. That would be a classified figure ? 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Now, in your testimony you placed great reliance—and 
we all have a certain amount of reliance—on our overseas bases. I 
have been a strong advocate of them and supporter of them. 

Is there a possibility that not only we in official capacity but the 
people of the country might get a false sense of security in relying 
too heavily upon overseas bases ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, we very much need the overseas bases. 

Mr. Price. I recognize the need for them. 

Secretary McExroy. But we do not require the overseas bases for 
the operation of our Strategic Air Command bomber strike. 

Mr. Price. Now, in testimony presented—which indicated to me, it 
seems, that you were emphasizing a great reliance upon these over- 
seas bases. To the extent that you gave great ble to our posi- 
tion in the lesser range missiles, the [RBM and less. In this testi- 
mony I didn’t see much appraisal of the Soviet capability in these 
ranges. What is the significance of that? 

Secretary McE roy. Well, I discussed that in response to a ques- 
tion that Mr. Bray raised. We believe that the Soviets do have a 
capability with medium range missiles to strike many of our bases 
in Europe and if they want to use their ICBM’s for bases in Europe 
they can of course strike any of them with their various ranges of 
missiles, So that our bases in Europe could be brought under attack 
by the Soviet missile capability. We know that. 

Mr. Price. What relative position would you put the United States 
in in the intermediate range ballistic missile field as compared with 
the Soviet capability ? 

Secretary McEtroy. We think that the Soviet does not have in his 
intermediate-range inventory a missile of the range of the Thor and 
Jupiter, but we think he has a larger numerical inventory of missiles 
of lesser ranges, but adequate ranges to bring many of the European 
bases under attack. 

Mr. Price. Well, I don’t think there is anything classified about 
the range of the Thor or the Jupiter. It has been mentioned so often 
in the paper. And I have seen presentations before congressional 
committees. I refreshed my memory on it this morning by checking 
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some of the previous hearings we had. And there was every indi- 
cation in this testimony that ‘the Russians do have comparable inter- 
mediate-range ballistic missiles. But even if they do not have, the 
fact that they have the propulsion in the ICBM would take care of 
that. 

Secretary McExroy. Oh, they could do it with ICBM’s. If they 
use their ICBM’s that way, then of course they wouldn’t have them 
for longer ranges. 

Mr. Price. The point that I am getting at in this discussion of over- 
seas bases is I hope we won't get into the position of a Maginot line 
type of thinking or the Great Wall of China type of thinking, where 
you lull the people into a sense of false security, which could be easily 
broken up by Soviet missiles. Because it is evident from all the in- 
telligence that we have that they have the capability in the missile 
area to offset some of these advantages under given condition. 

I hope they will never be able to do it, but they have the capability 
of doing it. Do you agree to that ? 

Secret tary Mc Exroy. They could use their inventory of missiles, in- 
cluding ICBM’s to knock out all of the European bases. 

Mr. Price. Now 

Secretary McEnroy. If they did so, of course, they would be op- 
posed by our retaliatory forces launched from the United States. 

Mr. Price. I hesitate to get into the realm of anything that might 
be classified. But do we know whether or not the Russians have : any 
missile bases other than on their own territory / 

Secretary McEtroy. I would rather hold that one for executive 
session, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Well, the reason that I asked the question in open ses- 
sion was that I read in publications where they had bases in one or 
two satellite nations. But I recognize the fact that reading it from 
a publication and getting it from official sources are two “different 
things. 

Secretary McExroy. I think sometimes they are the same, but quite 
often they are different. 

Mr. Price. Now, is there any danger that in the next few years, at 
our rate of progress and building and maintaining our Military Es- 
tablishment as compared to the Soviet rate of building a military 
establishment—is there any danger as you can see it that within the 
next few years the Soviet may go ahead of us not only in missiles, 
in number of missiles, but in delivery systems and bombers? 

Secretary McE.roy. How long a period are you talking? The 
next 

Mr. Price. Well, let’s say 3 years. 

Secretary McEtroy. Not if we maintain our programs. I don’t 
believe they will. 

Mr. Price. Maintain our programs at the present rate? 

Secretary McEtrroy. Beg your pardon? 

Mr. Price. Maintain our program at the present rate? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, at the rate that is required. Once we- 
get into the Minuteman situation—— 

Mr. Price. That is the point I am trying to get at. 

Secretary McEtroy. I don’t know what is going to be required, be- 
cause it will depend at that time on how long we feel as if we have 
to continue to produce the liquid fueled [CBM’s. 
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Mr. Price. Then there is some degree—— 

Secretary McExroy. Aircraft—— 

Mr. Price. There is some degree of uncertainty about that, then ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Only if we do very poorly in our own develop- 
ment programs, and we are doing very well in our own development 
programs. 

Mr. Price. Yes, but you are in the development stage now, as 
against the fact that they are in hardware on missiles. Now both of 
us are in hardware on missiles. Now you are taking a calculated 
risk on the basis of your statements yesterday, of how far you are 
going to go. One of them is pretty close to being proven in the hard- 
ware sy stem, whereas they may be going all out. 

Secretary McEtroy. We are not taking any calculated risk because 
we regard—even if they use their capacity as our intelligence judges 
their capacity to be—that the diversified means that are available to 
us of responding to a possible general war type of attack by the Rus- 
sians would give us superiority in the 2 or 3 years that we visualize 
ahead. 

Mr. Price. In that general diversified thing, again you go back to 
placing heavy reliance on your overseas bases ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. We take all things into account. We take 
the Polaris, we take the bombers that are available for launching 
from carriers, we take the fighter bombers——- 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, we are down to a period that is pretty 
closely calculated. Because in the ICBM field we are pretty close 
to a date. Polaris will take a lot of building within the next few 
years to catch up in that particular period. “The Minuteman, and 
so forth, would. 

Secretary McExroy. Well 

Mr. Price. But we can tie it down a little closer to critical dates 

Secretary McExrroy. Well, as you know, we > ap to have Polaris 
submarines on station in the latter p: and not one but 
probably three. 

Mr. Price. Yes, but you still haven’t perfected the Polaris. You 
are doing a good job on the Polaris. There isn’t any question about 
that. But that is still something that is not definitely settled yet, 
is that right ? 

Secretary McExroy. No. 

Mr. Pricer. Prospects are good ? 

Secretary McEtroy. We think very good, and we think sufficiently 
good that we have $1 billion in it and have got funds for three addi- 
tional Polarises in the 1960 budget program. 

Mr. Price. Polaris is one project where we gave evidence to the 
fact that if we put extra effort and extra money into some projects 
you can drive toward a more successful conclusion rapidly. Because 
I remember 2 months before sputnik, no one could see any possibility 
of any additional funds helping to speed up that program. But a 
month after sputnik, it did. 

Secretary Siolicacr. Well, the only thing I can say in response to 
that Mr. Price—because I came in with sputnik. I rode it in. 
[ Laughter. | 

The thing that happens sometimes in development programs is that 
things that look as if they are very difficult of solution you find a 
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quick solution to, in which case it opens the vista. In fact, you know 
this very well from the atomic energy work with which you are so 
familiar. When you do have an opening up of a vista, then you can 
by adding money, really drive through very fast. This was the case 
with the Polaris and I think it has been a very well managed pro- 
gram, to boot. 

Mr. Price. Just this, Mr. Chairman. I want to get down to another 
point. I want to refer to your statement on page 6, in which you 
talked about the antisubmarine warfare. In referring to research 
and development of new techniques and equipment—it is down at the 
end of the page. 

Secretary McExtroy. Page which ? 

Mr. Price. Page 8. 

Secretary McE roy. Page 8. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. You mentioned in the antisubmarine warfare field the 
use of drone helicopters and special aircraft for this work. What 
would be the mission of a drone helicopter in this type of work? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, this can be for the purpose of simply 
putting a detection device and keeping it on station underneath the 
water. 

Mr. Price. What would be the endurance of a drone helicopter in 
this type of work? 

Secretary McExtroy. Well, I would have to supply that. I really 
don’t know. 

Mr. Price. I notice in your testimony that we had a considerable 
number of squadrons of aircraft for antisubmarine work. I think we 
all have an idea about the average endurance of aircraft on patrol 
duty and so forth. 

Now I want to ask you a question. Has the Navy ever established 
a requirement for a flying prototype of a nuclear-powered aircraft ? 

Secretary McEtroy. The Navy has a way in which it would use a 
nuclear-powered aircraft if available to it. 

Mr. Price. Have they established a requirement for a flying 
prototype ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I don’t know quite what you mean by 
established a requirement. 

(General Twining confers. ) 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t know about that, Mr. Price. 

The Navy has been one of the participants in the development’ of 
a program, and they have had their own special type of requirement. 
But when you say established a requirement that has been accepted 
by the Defense Department, the answer is “No.” 

Mr. Price. I said the Navy. 

Secretary McExroy. No. 

(General Twining aside. ) 

Secretary’ McExroy. In the 1960 budget, however, their decision 
was that they did not want to proceed with any funding of a nuclear- 
powered aircraft for Navy purposes. 

Mr. Price. That was not the Navy’s decision. That was 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Price. That was a decision made after they were turned down 
on a proposal to the Defense Establishment. 

Secretary McEtroy. They also— 
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Mr. Price. They did not want to use any of their existing research 
and development money for the project. But they did recommend a 
national cffort in the nuclear-powered aircraft field ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think that is a fair statement. Because the 
Navy, of course, has a number of other programs that it would be 
glad to have if there were unlimited funds available. 

Mr. Price. It was a Navy requirement to have a flying prototype— 
to fit such an aircraft into the type of work that you mentioned in 
the statement that you made. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. 

Mr. Price. Now has the Air Force ever established a requirement 
for a flying prototype of a nuclear-powered aircraft ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. Well, again, there was no question that it was 
established originally as the guidance for the development of this 
entire program. It wasa high performance aircraft of a bomber type. 
This I would say, was done, I suppose, 4 or 5 years ago. 

Mr. Price. They later, Mr. Secretary, reduced that performance 
requirement ? 

Secretary McExroy. More recently they have. 

Mr. Price. To a subsonic plane? 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. 

Mr. Price. Now the reason I am asking these questions: Because 
you already have some statements in the record on this and I thought 
they should be straightened out. I thought you, yourself, left me with 
the impression at least that you believe that the Air Force was still 
shooting for a supersonic plane. 

Now I have always thought that was a mistake, because I don’t think 
that you should downrate the eventual usefulness of a nuclear-powered 
aircraft because the first one won’t make the supersonic grade. 
There has never been any type of equipment where you went for per- 
fection in the first product. That has been one of the mistakes made 
in this program all along. 

I think, however, once they achieve the first flying prototype, re- 
gardless of what the initial performance is, in very short order they 
wil] obtain higher performances from such a plane and be useful as 
bombers and many other types of aircraft. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, there are, as I am sure you realize, im- 
portant disadvantages and concerns about flying an atomic-powered 
aircraft around over the country, or around over anybody’s country. 

Mr. Price. Yes; they have all been under consideration for years 
and most of these problems are being met as the studies go along and 
should not be any obstacle to the day when we will achieve flight by 
nuclear power. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. Is there anything further, 
Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. No. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Price. 

Mrs. St. George? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a couple of questions. 

Mr. Secretary, are you entirely satisfied with the sums in the Presi- 
dent’s budget for the coming fiscal year for the Defense Department ? 
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Secretary McExroy. Mrs. St. George, I consider that the funds be- 
ing requested for the Defense Department are adequate for the needs 
of national security. 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. And, Mr. Secretary, when you end this fiscal 
year, will you carry over an unexpended balance, and if so how large 
a balance would you estimate—I don’t mean down to the last dollar— 
that you would be carrying over ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Whatever we carry over will be funds which 
are committed funds for programs already begun. 

We will be using the funds which have been authorized—and this is 
something that I have to have a little leeway on because there may 
be some detail here that I may miss—with the exception of funds for 
certain personnel which we are not using for reasons which I gave here 
yesterday. But on the funds authorized for procurement, where those 
funds have not already been used, they are regarded as usable in the 
1960 budget for similar programs for the exact programs for which 
they were appropriated by Congress. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Well, what I was getting at, really, Mr. Secre- 
tary, is that you will have more than the amount asked for in the 
budget to be expanded in the fiscal year of 1960? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes; I think there is about $600 million. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. About $600 million. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, it was testified, I think by General Twining, 
that all the information that you receive about Soviet Russia is eval- 
uated by the CIA, and I think that means both military and political 
and all other information ? 

Secretary McExroy. All of our sources. 

Mrs. Sr. Georcer. Now is it a fair assumption that our information 
on Russia is very slight, in view of the fact that we do not even know 
the whereabouts of the Soviet launching sites? And would it be a 
fair statement to say that a great many things that are said about 
Russia and Russian weapons are merely an educated guess? 

The Cuatrman. That is a good question. 

Secretary McEtroy. No; I wouldn’t say that that is true, Mrs. St. 
George. 

This, of course, is a very delicate subject to be talking about. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I realize that. 

Secretary McExrory. So I won’t go any further. But there are 
many devices by which intelligence information is secured. These are 
very generously financed. Some of them give us what we consider 
quite hard information. 

General Twining has siad that there always are areas in which we 
would like to have better information. 

The Russian is very good about keeping his information to himself. 
This he is much better able to do than we are because he makes the 
penalty for failure to observe his injunctions a rather final type of 
penalty. 

So I think that while I would not agree with the statements you 
have made to the extent that you expressed them, I would say that 
there are gaps in what we may get as hard intelligence and in those 
areas we have to use a certain amount of educated guesses. 
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Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Well, Mr, Secretary, I have found—and I am 
sure you have found also—that we get a great deal of information 
about the Russians that would lead us to believe that they were all 
10 feet tall and all potential Einsteins. I have met a few Russians 
and I have not found that to be the case. In the first case, I think 
it is a hard assumption to believe that they are not. [Laughter.] 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mrs. St. George. Mr. Fisher, you are 
recognized now. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Secretary, turning for a moment to the missile 
subject, it seems in recent years, particularly the last three or four, 
the big battle is centering on who is ahead or who is gaining on who 
in the field of missiles. In view of the rather bold statements coming 
out of the Kremlin about their advancement in that field and so forth, 
I was wondering if you might elaborate a little more on the state- 
ment contained in your opening statement about the status of the 
research and development phase of the Nike-Zeus—the antimissile 
missile. Where do we stand now? It has been discussed every year. 
Can you elaborate on where the breakthrough is, if there is one, and 
what, if anything, you can say about the prospects? 

Secretary McE roy. Well, I think I would have to say to you that 
we are making progress. I have no big breakthroughs to report. 
Any time you spend the amount of money that we are talking about 
on Nike-Zeus on a research and development program alone, it obvi- 
ously is a very large one. 

The amount in the 1960 budget is $300 million. It is to be used 
for research and development only and not for any tooling or the 
building of factories because we are not far enough down the research 
and development road to know what to build or what to tool. 

This is probably the most difficult technical problem that has ever 
been presented to the technical world, I suppose since the atomic bomb 
creation was plotted out before them. ; 

The time that is allowed in order to make the computations of 
what the trajectory is of an incoming warhead and then to get your 
resisting warhead or opposing warhead launched in the same tra- 
jeetory so that it can meet this incoming warhead and destroy it 
before it comes within your own country, is just an extremely tough 
one. 

We really don’t know when we are going to have this one ready to 
fund for production. irs tafe 

I think, Mr, Fisher, when the time comes when this will have to 
be considered we are going to have this sort of question to boot. 
Probably it. will cost us many, many billions of dollars to provide 
this sort of defense for the country. We will, in all probability, 
even with this kind of defense, have the same kind of problem we 
have on aircraft, that if there is a mass attack on a given target you 
are not going to be able to head them all off. aos ; 

So the kind of question we will have to decide is whether with the 
resources of our country we can provide this for the proportionate 
deflection of these, which is the optimum that we can hope to achieve 
against this very tuogh intercontinental ballistic-type of weapon. 

Mr. Fisuer. But your present policy and planning is to go all out 
in the research and development effort ? he J 

Secretary McExroy. There are no holds barred. This is a top pri- 
ority project for us. We are not defeatists on it. 








Mr. Fisuer. Of course. 

Secretary McExroy. But I think in all honesty we should say what 
I have said here about the status of it. 

Mr. Fisuer. Sure. Obviously you can’t very well say you expect 
within 1 year or 2 years or 3 years—fix a time when we might expect 
a solution of the technical problems so that it could be in production. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well—that is right. I would say, however, 
that we are hoping to push this to a point where we might have the 
knowledge on which to make a decision about production within no 
more than 2 years. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Fisher. 

Now, Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gusser. Mr. Secretary, in this morning’s Washington Post 
there is a column by Mr. Drew Pearson, which I presume you have 
read, in which he refers to your statement that the United States will 
not attempt to match the production of Russia’s intercontinental ballis- 
tic missile. He calls it, “The most depressing defeatist admission made 
by a public official since the United States became a world power.” 

It says in effect, “It is an official admission that the United States 
is willing to accept the status of second-class power.” 

It goes on further to say: “Yesterday the Russians knew that we 
had the power to instantly retaliate.” And he states as his second 
point, “Today, the balance of power has swung to Russia.” 

Now, the facts which we heard on yesterday in executive session led 
me to believe that the sense of this article by Drew Pearson is com- 
pletely invalid and incorrect. Nevertheless, in public hearings, I 
would like you to state whether or not you consider the United States 
a second-class power as of today and whether or not the balance of 
power has shifted to Russia ? 

Secretary McEtroy. I do not consider the United States a second- 
class power as of today nor in the foreseeable future. Moreover, I do 
not believe that the balance of power has shifted to Russia. 

Mr. Gusser. Mr. Secretary, this whole thing alarms me because no- 
tices like this one of Mr. Pearson’s get into the hands of the American 
people, and I sincerely believe that the American people are being led 
to believe today, sincerely, that we are—that we do suffer by com- 
parison militarily with the Soviet Union. 

Now, yesterday there were three or four charts shown to us, I be- 
lieve, by General Twining. It was in executive session. It is classi- 
fied information. Perhaps I am gullible, but those charts completely 
convinced me that what the American people are being led to believe 
1s incorrect. 

Now, my point is this. I have the feeling that we would like the 
Russians to know of some of our power and some of our capability. 
That in effect will produce what we want produced in them, namely a 
sincere thinking before they attack, that they will be retaliated against 
and that their losses will not be worth their gains. I 

And I wonder if the Defense Department could not give very 
serious consideration to taking the sum and substance of those charts, 
perhaps revising some of them, and revealing them to the American 
public, to show them once and for all that all of this bill of goods that 
they are being sold at the present time is not true. Could you do that? 
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Could you give some consideration to revising those charts? I am 
sure the Russians know everything that is in them. 

Secretary McExtroy. We have given careful consideration to just 
that point, Mr. Gubser. I agree with you that one of the things that 
probably is as disturbing about some of the articles that are written, 
as the impression they may have on the American people, is the impres- 
sion they may have on Russia. 

The wars that happen seem more to happen because of miscalcula- 
tion on the part of an attacking enemy than because the enemy has 
really set out to engage in the kind of thing that he ultimately finds 
that he has gotten into. 

I am certain the Japanese didn’t think that they were going to 
have their homeland destroyed when they took us on at Pearl Harbor. 
They felt that they were going to beat us. 

Now, this, I am sure, is also the kind of thing that we must be very 
careful to avoid if we can possibly do so in this period of tension, 
which I think will last a long time, between Russia and the United 
States. 

Now, as you say, the Russian has a pretty good idea of what we 
have because we make it fairly easy for him to find out. 

At the same time, he doesn’t really quite know what we have, I 
think it would not be in our national interest simply to give him a 
complete inventory in this particular area, which is so critical in the 
entire position of the deterrence of general war. 

We are quite reluctant to do quite what you are saying—— 

Mr. Gusser. I understand that. Mr. Secretary 

Secretary McE.roy. Because this becomes then an official listing for 
him of the kind of thing that he thinks he may know, but he doesn’t 
quite know and it may be just as well that he doesn’t quite know. 

Mr. Guprser. Mr. Secretary, [ am alarmed, because frankly I think 
the impression which is being imbedded in the American public’s mind 
today is just exactly what the Russians want planted there. And I 
also believe that there is a tendency on the part of the American 
people to make the sole category or the sole measure of military 
strength to be the numbers of intercontinental ballistic missiles. And 
if you could do no more than to point out the place of the IRBM, the 
Strategic Air Command, and the other sources of our retaliatory 
power, to get this idea out of the people’s heads, that the number of 
ICBM’s determines relative military strength—it is just not true, and 
I strongly urge you to do that. 

There is one other point that I wanted to go into very briefly and 
that is this. I am rather jealous of the constitutional prerogatives 
of Congress. And of course, I am concerned about the 900,000 which 
we authorized and appropriated for. At the same time, it goes 
through my mind that we might with equal justification have exer- 
cised the constitutional prerogative and told you that you should have 
X number of Atlas missiles and that you should have X number of 
Thors and Jupiters and so on down the line. 

That comes down to a question of who is best qualified to make the 
day-to-day military decisions. There are a lot of good military minds 
on this committee, but I happen to think that none of those minds 
are any better than General Twining, General White, and the other 
members of the Chiefs. 
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There is a lot of sincerity and there is a lot of patriotism on this 
committtee, but I don’t think it is any higher than those men I just 
mentioned. 

Now, would it be possible for you to administer an effective Depart- 
ment of Defense on a day-to-day basis if your hands were completely 
tied with congressional mandates on every little operation that you 
would have to go into? 

Secretary McExroy. I think it would be very—well, it would be an 
impossible thing to do. 

fr. Gupser. Well, that brings us to the $64 question. I don’t even 
presume that you can answer it. But where is the dividing line 
wherein we can exercise our responsibility on one side and you can 
exercise yours on the other and still allow you to conduct an efficient 
operation ? 

Secretary McEnroy. Well, this, I am sure, is something that this 
conimittee is trying to reach some conclusion about, itself. 

I must say, however, that the changes that occur in the conditions 
that face the country proceed with such speed that the less rigidity 
that you put into the budget authorized to hs Department, the better 
it seems to me from the standpoint of the adjusting to conditions as 
they arise. 

Now, what the Appropriations Committee has done in that direc- 
tion has been to give us some flexibility through the obligation on the 
executive Department of Defense to report on reprograming, but 
to permit programing when reporting. This has been, in my opin- 
ion, a good working relationship. We have certain things which do 
not look as important when you come up to them as they did 16, maybe 
18 months before, when they were put in the budget originally, but 
something else has come along which looks as if it is much more im- 
portant. There has been, in my opinion, a very good working rela- 
tionship with the Congress through that reprograming poor ere 

The Congress, itself, I think working with the executive depart- 
ment, can work out ways in which these things can be maintained on 
a suitably flexible basis and still give Congress an opportunity to 
exercise a general supervisory authority, which I think is as much 
as Congress wants. 

Mr. aonetig Well, for example, Mr. Secretary—and this is my last 
question—we left the latter part of August and the first part of Sep- 
tember after having done the best job that we know how to do on the 
Defense Department budget. This committee issued what it thought 
was right. But not a single one of us here contemplated the Formosa 
crisis when we left here. We were all home making speeches, cam- 
paigning for reelection. You were here onthe job. General Twining 
was, General Taylor was, and all the rest of them. 

Isn’t it possible that just the Formosa crisis, in itself, created the 
situation which had not been contemplated by Congress which caused 
you to readjust your plans in the Department of Defense on an instan- 
taneous basis? Isn’t that correct? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, we did make some changes. As I al- 
ready said here, we said we are not going to move down in the size 
of forces. This applied not only to the Army. It applied also to 
the Navy and the Air Force and the Marines. We decided to hold 
our forces level until we had this thing kind of sized up better than 
we could size it up in the initial stages. 
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That kind of thing we feel as if we must have some flexibility in. 
Otherwise, I don’t think we can look out properly for the national 
security, 

The Cuatrman. I will say this. If we follow out in the final 
analysis the line of reasoning that prompts the question of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California, then we will write no law 
relating to the Department of Defense. 

Now the Secretary made—used a couple of words that I think he 
can polish up a little. He used the words “less resistance,” and then 
the Department could operate. If there was less resistance in the 
appropriations. 

Secretary McExroy. No, I don’t remember using any word 

Mr. Buanprorp. You used “less rigidity.” 

Secretary McExroy. The word was “rigidity.” 

The Cuamman. Oh, I see. [Laughter. | 

The Craiman. I do think this. I think our Constitutional re- 
sponsibility is to pass whatever laws we think are necessary for the 
conduct of the Department of Defense. There is always enough flexi- 
bility in the law to meet: nearly all occasions that may arise. If any 
laws are too rigid and the occasion arises, there is no hesitancy on the 
part of the Congress to repeal it. 

But I do not subscribe that we should just turn these things over to 
the Department without some law, without guidance and direction as 
to what we think the law relating to the matter should be. 

Mr. Hardy ? 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As long as that subject has just been raised, there are one or two 
aspects of it I think I would like to explore. 

In the first place, insofar as the Taiwan situation is concerned, the 
Congress wouldn’t be expected to be in contact with it sufficiently 
close to be in a position to anticipate it. Isn’t that correct, Mr. Sec- 
retary? Well, let me explain what I am talking about. 

To start with, the Department of Defense has access to all of the 
intelligence information. That is the best source to determine what 
likely will happen; is that not true? 

Secertary McEtroy. Yes. I think if you are saying that we have 
the responsibility for operating the Department, yes, we do. 

Mr. Harpy. You have the responsibility for operating the De- 
partment. I don’t think the Congress wants to take that respon- 
sibility. But I am a little concerned about the extent to which the 
Department is trying to take over the responsibility of the Congress 
to legislate. 

Now, I wish I could share the feeling of reassurance which Mr. 
Gubser apparently feels from the presentation that was made in 
executive session. 

I have listened with a great deal of interest to your words of re- 
assurance based on your judgments and I respect your judgments, 
but I don’t think they can take the place of the judgments which 
we are charged with performing ourselves on behalf of the American 
people. 
vad I don’t come up with the same feeling of satisfaction as a 
result of reviewing those charts, which Mr. Gubser apparently came 
up with, because there are too many unanswered questions. And 
there are too many areas in which judgments are performed which 
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are not necessarily uniform judgments. Maybe I should say unani- 
mous judgments. 

So I find myself in a period of some disallusionment as a result of 
these hearings these 2 days. 

I look back a few years to the period immediately preceding Korea 
and I recall that we had another Secretary of Defense up here re- 
assuring the Congress. His name was Mr. Louis Johnson, in an- 
other administration. And I recall that he sat out there, in that same 
chair that you are occupying, and he wasn’t going to hurt the De- 
partment of Defense. He was just going to cut the fat out. And he 
had us in one miserable situation when Korea broke out. I am not 
at all sure you aren’t getting us unwittingly into the same sort of a 
situation. I think we have a responsibility for exercising some judg- 
ment and a reasonable basis to hope that the judgments that we 
exercise as representatives of the people may be carried out. I am 
a little disturbed by the discussion that was generated here yesterday 
in connection with the extent to which the Department may or may not 
ignore the mandate of the oe ess based on some legalistic inter- 
pretation which is passed down by an attorney whose main function 
is to find a reason for doing what his superiors want him to do. 

Now, I hate to get into that much of an analysis of some of the 
testimony that we have had from your legal talent, but it has pre- 
viously been testified that you are his client and it is his job to present 
the best case he can to support the position you have taken. 

Now, it bothers me. I would like now to get into a question or 
two. Imademy speech. [Laughter.] 

The Cuairman. Go right ahead, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Yesterday Mr. Bates was discussing the strength of the 
Army and he pointed out the fact that there had been a reduction, 
which you discussed frankly. You said it was based on a decision 
of the Commander in Chief, in which you concurred ? 

(Secretary McElroy nods.) 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Bates expressed considerable less concern, as I 
recall his testimony, because of the fact we have a military man in 
the White House. But that military man in the White House is not 
basing his military judgments now on the same kind of staff work 
that he based them on when he was on active duty. 

Now he is basing them to a considerable extent—he must—on 
civilians, political appointees who are not elected by the people, 
coupled with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But as you indicated this 
morning, General Taylor didn’t concur in the reductions for the 
Army. And I believe you indicated yesterday—this is what I want 
to clear up right now. I believe you indicated yesterday that General 
Pate wasn’t even queried as to the reduction which was ordered in 
the Marine Corps. 

Now, is that correct? 

Secretary McExroy. No; that is not correct. This was talked at 
great length with General Pate. 

Mr. Harpy. Then I misunderstood the testimony yesterday, be- 
cause I certainly left here 





Mr. Wrinsreap. He didn’t ask him. He talked with him. He said 
he didn’t ask him; he talked with him. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know that I get the distinction. But in any 
event, General Pate did not concur in that decision, is that correct? 
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Secretary McExroy. I think you can almost bet that. 

Mr. Harpy. I would be positive of it, but I just thought maybe 
we ought to have it in the record. 

Now, could we find out, Mr. Secretary, where this proposal orig- 
inated in the face of the congressional expression on that particular 
point ? 

Secretary McEtroy. You say where did it originate ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, this had been originated in connection 
with the President’s or iginal budget proposal of these end strengths. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, did the Army Chief of Staff originate it? Did 
General Twining originate it? Did the Air Force Chief of Staff orig- 
inate it? 

Secretary McExroy. All of these end strengths—there seems to be 
very little a te of these, but it also applied to the Air Force 
and te the Navy. Air Force, Navy, Army, and Marines were all 
reduced in the 1959 budget, and these end strengths had been deter- 
mined as part of the budget outline at the time the budget was in 
its initial preparation, the 1959 budget. Only the figures on the Army 
were 850,000 and the figures on the Marines were 170,000. 

Now when this 

Mr. Harpy. They are the end strengths that had previously been 
determined before the Congress had made its expression on those two 
subjects, is that right ? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right. So this was a subject of dis- 
cussion between myself and the President a little over a year ago. 

Mr. Harpy. So then that was decided by the two of you? 

Secretary McEtroy. And we agreed—this was after a great deal of 
discussion with the President’s military advisers. And I want to point 
out to you that he is surrounded not only by civilian advisers which 
are supposed to be advisers to the President of the United States, but 
he also has as his principal military advisers, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
who are designated directly to him—not through me, but they are 
directly to him as the Commander in Chief. 

Mr. Harpy. We are familiar with that structure. And I don’t 
mean to interrupt you if you didn’t finish that point. 

Secretary McExtroy. Well, the point I wanted to make was on this 
matter, because you did ask how we happened to get to these figures— 
850,000 had been the figure on the Army. After really comprehensive 
discussions with the Army and comprehensive discussions with the 
Commandant of the Marines and the Secretary of the Navy, we went 
to the President and said we felt that we had to increase those figures. 
And we did then go, with his concurrence, from 850,000 to 870,000. 
And in the case of the Marines, we went from 170,000 to 175,000. 

Now that is how all of this happened. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you fix that time for me? Was that before or after 
the Congress had acted on the subject ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Oh, it was before. This was in, I would say, 
December of 1957. 

Mr. Harpy. So then the judgment of the Congress had absolutely 
no effect whatever on the Department of Defense and the President 
with respect to the strength of the Army and the Marine Corps? 

Secretary McEtroy. The subject had been thoroughly canvassed 
and considered up to that time and the figures that had been arrived 
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at were reached through a great deal of deliberation. I think the fact 
that the Congress felt that they should be higher was certainly given 
consideration. But the military decision as made previously was con- 
firmed by the President, and it was on that basis that these figures were 
set. 

Mr. Harpy. So it is rather clear, then, that the voice of the people 
as expressed through the Congress has no significance when it comes 
to a point with which the administration already disagrees ? 

Secretary McEtroy. No; I think it has very considerable influence, 
but it is only one factor. 

The Cuarrman. May I ask this, Mr. Hardy ? 

Mr. Harpy. Just one second—so ahead, Mr, Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Well, the judgment of Congress was determined 
after taking the testimony, was it not, from the experts of the Depart- 
ment ? 

Secretary McExroy. I am sure it was, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. Congress did not just reach up in 
the air and fix the figure 900,000. They took the figure 900,000 after 
hearing the testimony of competent military experts, is that correct ? 

Secretary McE roy. Y es, they took 

Mr. Harpy. And that is just the point, Mr. Chairman. The Con- 
gress was trying to exercise its judgment based on the information 
which had been supplied by witnesses from the Department. And 
the Congress has supposedly expressed the wishes of the people. Then 
the Department of Defense and the President have deliberately flown 
in the face of the people of the United States as expressed through 
their chosen representatives. 

Secretary McEtroy. The President of the United States has also 
been chosen by the people of the United States. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right, but the President is not subject to re- 
election and does not go before the people again and every single one 
of us does. And not a single one of you who participated in that de- 
cision have ever been chosen by the people. And the only even in- 
direct choice that has been expressed with respect to any of you is 
the confirmation that comes from the Senate. 

Now, I frankly am concerned—I am deeply disturbed about this 
fundamental problem, because we are getting in a position here where 
the Department, that is where the executive branch of Government, 
is taking the position that we will or will not carry out laws accord- 
ing to our own desires, provided we can get some lawyer to tell us 
we don’t have to. And now we are in a position where the previous 
dictates of law have absolutely no significance because they changed 
overnight. 

T looked at a decision of the Attorney General rendered back when 
Roosevelt was President, in connection with the Marine Corps and 
it was a clear decision that—well, let me read: 

The power to raise and support armies and provide and maintain a navy is 
plenary and without limitation or restriction and the Congress is the sole judge 
of how the Army or Navy shall be raised and of what it shall be composed. 

Now that doesn’t have any meaning in today’s executive branch of 
the Government. 

Secretary McExroy. I think the only real fruitful discussion on 
this subject would have to be with a lawyer, Mr. Hardy. There is 
no use talking this one with me because it is a legal matter. 
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Mr. Harpy. It is a legal matter, Mr. Secretary, but you got awful 
good practical, everyday commonsense. And thank God for it, be- 

sxause I would heap rather have it than the finest technical legal i in- 
terpretations that you can get from your high-powered lawyers down 
there. 

Secretary McExroy. In this particular instance I want a high- 
powered lawyer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Harpy. You have one. And you can be pretty sure that if you 
tell him the kind of answer you want him to get, he will come up with 
some tenuous basis to support it. 

Now I want to get on. [Laughter.] 

Just one or two other questions. Now we talked about the strength 
of the National Guard. And the question was raised as to whether 
or not you were going to continue with that, which the Congress did 
expressly set forth its judgment. 

Now, it has been the thought of some, at least, that the 6-month 
trainee program was necessary to keep the National Guard up to its 
400,000—whatever that strength is, 400,000, I believe ? 

Secretary McErroy. 400, 000 is W hat has been set by the Congress, 
that is right. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Now, I believe that you have not released the funds to complete your 
training of 6-month trainees, isn’t that right? 

Sec retary McE roy. No. We have an agreed program with the 
Army on 6-month trainees and the funds have been released. 

Mr. Harpy. Aren’t there 11,000 for which no funds have been 
released, that is supposed to be included in that training program ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. The only thing that I know is the program 
that we have released funds for is an agreed program with the Army. 

Mr. Héserr. He is talking about the Army. 

Mr. Harpy. I am talking about the Army National Guard. 

Secretary McExnxoy. It is the Army National Guard. 

Mr. Harpy. Are we talking about the same thing, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary McExroy. Precisely. 

Mr. Harpy. I just want to be sure of that. [Laughter. | 

Now—— 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t know what figure you have or 
from where it comes. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, it comes from some folks pretty close to the 
National Guard. This one was one of them. [Laughter.] 

That I asked for and received. [Further laughter. ] 

Secretary McExroy. Well, let me— 

Mr. Harpy. Incidentally, ‘that is the only way we can get a basis 
on which to ask you people questions, because you don’t give us any- 
thing except what supports your position that you already arrived 
at. I mean without having to dig awfully hard. 

But to get to this one particular point. Now it has been contended 
that funds have not been released for 11 000 of these 6-month trainees. 
And it has also been contended that unless these funds are released, 
it will not be possible for the Army to keep its guard up to the 400, 000 
strength. Do you know whether that is factual ? 

Secretary McE roy. No, I don’t know whether that one is factual. 
The only think I can say is we éxpect to have the 400,000 and that 
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the Army has concurred in the 6-month trainee program, and that 
program is being financed. That is as much as I can answer in detail. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, the question that I think is involved here— 
and one that I wanted to assure myself on—is whether or not we can 
be assured that the 6-month trainee program will be carried out to 
the extent that funds were appropriated for it if that is necessary 
to keep the National Guard to a strength of 400,000? 

Secretary McExtroy. W ell, I don’t “think I want to answer that 
question because it is a little bit too technical for me. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, in other words, Mr. Secretary, if you are not 
willing to answer that question, is it a correct inter pretation, then, 
of your feeling that you shouldn’t answer it that the Department of 
Defense would be w illing to go below the 400,000, unless somebody 
decides to release these funds ? 

Mr. Wrvsveap. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Harpy. One second, please, because I want to be sure that I get 
this thing cleared. Then I will let you come in. 

Secretary McE roy. Mr. Gale tells me that there is a lot more in 
this subject than I can give you. You will either have to let me 
file it for the record or Mr. Finucane will be up here to give you 
the complete facts on it. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, Mr. Secretary, here is the thing I want to try 
to establish in my own mind. Now presumably these funds are frozen 
by the Bureau of the Budget and they declined to release it. 

The thing I want to know is: Is the Department of Defense going 
to acquiesce in a freeze by the Bureau of the Budget of these funds 
if the release of them is necessary to maintain the National Guard 
at the prescribed figure of 400,000? 

Secretary McEtroy. We have a real problem on this National 
Guard because of the fact that the figure was put in on an average 
of 400,000. We didn’t have—we hadn’t had 400,000 when the year 
started. So that in order to have an verage of 400,000, we were 
going to have to go to 410,000 or 415,000 for part of the year and then 
drop back, in case 400,000 was still the right figure in the ensuing 
fiscal year, to a lesser figure starting July 1 of 1960. 

This is the kind of thing I am saying to you as being a part of 
the problem we are talking about. 

If we had started out with 400,000, which we did not do—I am talk- 
ing starting out the fiscal year—it might have been a little bit more 
simple to handle. 

But the numbers of 6-month trainees has been accepted as a right 
number by the Army in relationship to this overall problem of main- 
taining the mandatory figure that was included in the legislation. 

Now, then, I would strongly suggest that either we give you the 
complete story in written form or else that you have before you some- 
body that can give you greater detail in this than I am able to do. 

Mr. Harpy. W ell, it may be that we will need to do that, Mr. 
Secretary. 

The Crarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. I certainly will be glad that you will submit in written 
form the story in full. 

But the policy question was the question that I was trying to es- 
tablish here, as to whether it was going to be the policy of the De- 
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partment of Defense to permit the strength of the National Guard 
to go below that figure which the Congress said, if the Bureau of the 
Budget insisted in holding up these funds. 

Secretary McExtroy. What has happened both in the case of the 
Army National Guard, Mr. Hardy, and also in the Army Reserves, 
where mandatory requirements were placed on us, is that this bill 
was signed by the President. He accepted this mandatory require- 
ment and directed us to conduct the affairs of those two units of our 
forces in accordance with that directive. 

Mr. Harpy. So, then, it is your intent to carry it out ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Absolutely. 

Mr. Harpy. That clears up that aspect. 

Secretary McErroy. Oh, yes. There has never been any ambiguity 
about that. 

Now, then, I think the thing we will have to say to you is that we 
don’t know whether this committee in order for us to get the average 
figure that we need, is going to want us to go up to 425,000 on the 
30th of June of 1959, if that is required, and then lop it off in the next 
month or two to 400,000. Because that is the problem of the “average” 
business. You see, we have always established figures in the past on 
the basis of end strength, so that we could either gradually move up 
or gradually move down depending on which way we were going. 

Mr. Harpy. That is one I would think you could work out. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. Could I ask him to just 

Secretary McExroy. The average is a very difficult thing for us, 
because of the fact—you see, a few months had already gone in the 
fiscal year before the figure was actually sent. 

Mr. Harpy. I can appreciate that. 

Now there was one other question that I had wanted to ask you, and 
I will have to forego it, but I would like to ask that it be included in 
the information that you give. As I understand it, the funds which 
the Congress appropriated for National Guard construction have not 
been released either, and I would like to know what the status of that 
is? 

Secretary McExroy. All right. 

Mr. Harpy. And what the intent is? 

Secretary McEtroy. All right. 

The President’s budget, for Army National Guard construction for 
fiscal year 1959 indicated an obligation of $15 million. Approxi- 
mately $16.5 million has been apportioned to attain this level of ob- 
ligations; $5.25 million has not been apportioned pending the accept- 
ance by the various States of the Army’s new troop plan for the guard. 
The new plan proposes to organize the guard to conform to the pen- 
tomic division structure of the Active Army and would make some 
changes in deployment of units. 

When the new troop plan is accepted by a State and a deployment 
of units approved, additional funds will be recommended for appor- 
tionment to meet the construction requirements of the various units. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Hardy. Now, members of the 
committee, there are 14 or 18 members that have not had the privilege 
of examining the Secretary. So, Mr. Secretary, I will have to re- 
spectfully request that you return tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, 
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so the other members on the committee can have the same privilege 
that we senior members have enjoyed up to this time. 
So you will have to come back, Mr. Secretary. I trust it won’t in- 
convenience you, but it is nothing but fair that you do so. 
(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee adjourned to reconvene at 
10 a.m., Thursday, February 5, 1959.) 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITrEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., Thursday, February 6, 1959. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 

The CuarrMan. Now let the committee come to order. 

Now when the committee recessed vesterday we had reached Mr. 
Becker on the committee. Now, Mr. Becker, have you any questions 
to propound to the Secretary? If so, you may do so. 

I am hoping, members of the committee, we can finish the inquiry 
today. We will have to be on the floor at 12 o’clock to present the 
draft bill. 

Now, you may proceed, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Secretary, I won’t deny my very close association with—not 
as a member, but association for many years with the National Guard, 
and my interest in the Reserve training program of the National 
Guard. 

Now I took it upon myself to try to get some figures of what has 
happened to cause young men in my area to start screaming about 
getting in the 6-month program. 

Of course, I find that you cut in this past year, 1959, the number 
of Reserve trainees to go into National Guard, from 55,000, appropri- 
ated funds, to some 44.000 in 1959. 

Now I don’t expect you to have these figures on hand, but why? 

Secretary McEtroy. You say why from 55 to 44? 

Mr. Brecker. That is right. 

Secretary McE.roy. Well, I can’t give you a specific answer except 
in the general terms, that in the opinion of the Department of Defense, 
where this is in the personnel area, it was agreed in working with 
the Army that the best combination of qualified members of the 
National Guard would be the combination of the figure that you give, 
if that is it—and I wouldn’t know specifically—and the other sources 
we have for members of the National Guard. 

There needs to be some sort of a balance and this is the kind of 
thing that has been worked out among men as the best way in which 
to accomplish what has been set as the objective by the committee. 

Now if you want any more specifications, Mr. Becker, it will have 
to come from Mr. Finucane. 

Mr. Brecker. That is fine. 

Secretary McExroy. Or else I will file it for the record. 

Mr. Brcxer. I wish you would do it. 

The thing I have in mind, Mr. Secretary, is this fact. I only voted 
for the 6-month training program because I believe—it has always 
been my concept—that 1f there was an opportunity given to young 
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men to go into the military forces right after high school and get 
their training in, it is much better than interrupting college and 
getting married, or in jobs and everything else. I recognize the fact, 
that in supporting the extension of the draft, that the disruption that 
takes place in the mind of youth coming from the schools in recent 
years—of not knowing when the ax is going to fall on them—is 
bad. ‘Their plans can’t jell and I think consequently they can’t get 
their minds set. I thought we could fill this program with the 55,000, 
because we have 11,000 spaces in the National Guard Reserve train- 
ing program and I would dare say we could fill them overnight if 
given the py 

Secretary McE.roy. Well, this, of course, does put certain problems 
on the training establishment of the Army. It also is true that 
you would not want all of your National Guard to be made up of 
6-month trainees of this young age. 

Mr. Becker. Oh, no. 

Secretary McEtroy. The working out of the combination has been 
a matter which has been given careful consideration by the Army 
and the number that is in the program is regarded as the best number 
of these for the overall total. 

Mr. Becker. But you probably will be able to get better and more 
precise information from Mr. Finucane when he comes before the 
committee. 

Secretary McErroy. Not only from him, but I will get a specific 
answer to this question of yours. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you. 

Mr. Secretary, we have heard a great deal about the current sym- 
phony—the broken record, “We are behind, we are behind, we are 
behind, we are behind.” We seem to read that in the front page 
of the newspapers and all the television and radio commentators and 
current magazines and everything else. 

Now, there was a statement made just the other day that hasn’t 
been answered here nor has it been asked—a statement made the 
other day to the effect that we do not have a single plane on air alert 
today, and secondly, that the reason for that fact is that there is 
a shortage of money. 

Now, certainly that has created concern in the minds of a great many 
people, that we don’t have a single plane on air alert at the present 
time, and the reason for it is because of the shortage of funds in 
the Defense Department. 

Would you give us a clear-cut answer to that statement? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. We would like very much to hit that 
one head-on, Mr. Becker. 

Inasmuch as a prepared statement on this point is in General Twin- 
ing’s hands, I would suggest that since this is more a matter of 
military handling, that this first of all be given by him and then 
if there are any further questions, he or I will take them. 

Mr. Becker. I would be very glad to have General Twining speak 
to that point. { 

General Twi1n1nG. For the present time in the Defense Establish- 
ment there is no military requirement for an airborne alert posture. 
There is no requirement for it. 

No airborne alert posture has been planned or requested for the 
present time. 
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Furthermore, no airborne alert program of the Air Force has been 
held up for the lack of funds. 

At the present time the Strategic Air Command maintains a portion 
of its forces on ground alert. And they are going to work that up, 
we hope, to provide about 30 percent of the force on ground alert. 

Now, this means they are lined up at the end of the runway; 
the crews are there with the airplanes 24 hours a day; the bombs 
are aboard; the crews know their targets—they are all set to go and 
we get those airplanes off the ground in 15 minutes. 

Mr. Becker. Are you finished with that, General ¢ 

General Twinine. No. 

Mr. Becker. Oh, pardon me. 

General Twining. This is adequate because we will get this kind 
of warning, today and in the next couple of years, certainly, before 
the missiles come. 

As the U.S.S.R. increases its inventory of ballistic missiles in the 
foreseeable future and as the threat shifts from bombers to IC BM’s, 
there may be a requirement for airborne alert later on. 

We have anticipated this and have conducted training exercises to 
learn about airborne alert. 

The planned termination of phase 1 of these training exercises ap- 
parently has been confused by some people and has been interpreted 
as a cancellation of an operational requirement. 

It was a training exercise that we got permission to do—one exer- 
cise only. So asking a question how many aircraft are on airborne 
alert today implies that there should be some aircraft on airborne alert 
and that we are not doing it. 

We are not doing it today because there is no military requirement 
for it today and it would be an ineffective way to operate SAC under 
the present threat to SAC. 

I just wanted to clear the record on it. 

Mr. Becxer. Well, General, you have given a very clear and con- 
cise answer to the question. But let me ask you this. In the state- 
ment I referred to—you just answered the question—is there any 
possible twist to this question, that somebody had in mind when they 
made this very bold statement? Is there some twist to it, General, 
that they are trying to get over? 

General Twintne. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Becker. In other words, you mentioned that you did have one 
exercise on air alert, one exercise you authorized ¢ 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. I presume you 

Secretary McEtroy. This was authorized at the highest levels. 

General Twintne. At the highest levels. 

Mr. Becker. You had the exercise and it accomplished its purpose, 
apparently, and then you desisted. According to your statement, at 
this time it would serve no useful purpose except wearing out some 
planes in the air. 

General Twininc. That is correct. 

Secretary McEtroy. And some crews. 

Mr. Becker. And some crews, also which is very important. 

Secretary McExroy. This is a very strenuous thing on the aircraft, 
on the crews, and on the entire operation, if it is not needed. 
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If it is needed as General Twining has indicated here, at some later 
time we will come up to that and be prepared to face it at that time. 

Mr. Becker. General, I ask you this—not the Secretary. I ask 
you this as our highest military commander, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. To your knowledge, was this at any time pre- 
vented by a lack of funds or withholding of funds by the Budget or 
the Secretary or anybody else ? 

General TwintnoG. No, it was not. 

Mr. Becker. That is clear cut 4 

General Twining. Clear cut. 

Mr. Becker. I am glad we got that out of the way. I don’t know 
who is feeding the information to people, but when I heard this my- 
self, I was amazed to think that the importance that was laid upon 
planes for air alert—that it was through lack of funds. 

I think it is disastrous that statements of that kind are made and 
stress is being put upon them in the mind of the American people. 
Because I firmly believe, General, that we must do as much to build 
our military defense as well as maintain the morale of the American 
people. 

And this is not a system of maintaining morale, with either the 
military forces or the people, which I think is so vital today. 

Secretary McExroy. Mr. Becker, I would just like to say that evi- 
dence of the fact that we agree that we are doing what we should do 
lies in the fact that we did request last year and the Congress very 
helpfully granted these funds to disperse the bomber force and to 
provide the facilities that were needed in order to put the bomber 
force on this ground alert—in this ground alert posture that General 
Twining described. This has taken substantial funds, the prepara- 
tion of the facilities for the crews at the ends of the runways, and 
also we have had to construct additional runways in order to disperse. 
This is all going on and using funds which were requested by this 
Department and constructively granted by the Congress in the last 
session. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, one matter here. We have pursued rather vigorously the 
question of constitutionality, the question of the abrogation of powers 
by the Congress and the assumption of powers by the executive branch, 
of the powers of Congress. 

Now I concur wholeheartedly in opposition to the assumption of 
powers by the executive branch of those powers which are rightfully 
in the Constitution belonging to Congress. 

In the question of the legislation passed on 900,000 Army and you 
are cutting it to 870,000 irrespective of legislation—I remember your 
statements full well that you concur with the President and the 
President is your Commander in Chief and, therefore, you go along 
with him. I oppose the assumption of powers by the executive 
branch, those powers of the Congress. And I concur with the gentle- 
men on my right. I only say this and I would like this to go in the 
record. And I mean it without any political significance whatsoever. 
I could only hope that this matter had been pursued just as vigorously 
and with as much zest and zeal many years ago when it was starting, 
and perhaps we wouldn’t have this situation today. It was why I 
supported so vigorously a certain piece of legislation known as H.R. 3 
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last year, that had to do with decisions of the Supreme Court. I in- 
tend to pursue this also and agree with my colleagues. 

The time has to come, Mr. Secretary, when the Members of Congress 
know that their constitutional prerogatives bear weight with the exec- 
utive branch, so that we can wholeheartedly then work with the 
executive branch, with complete recognition of the powers and 
responsibilities of both. : 

Now I sincerely hope that what legislation we pass this year with 
respect to the National Guard, or that which we have passed, will be 
recognized by the Defense Department. We believe a 400,000 Na- 
tional Guard—and we are not military experts—is a good thing or a 
reserve component of 300,000 is necessary to our Regular Establish- 
ment. I would hope that it would be recognized by you. 

Secretary McEtroy. I think I have already testified that the figures 
on the National Guard and on the Reserve were accepted by the Presi- 
dent when he signed the legislation and he has directed the Depart- 
ment of Defense to abide by this legislation in respect to those two 
branches of the service. 

Mr. Becker. I am glad to hear that, Mr. Secretary. I hope—I ex- 
press the hope it will be adhered to. 

I was rather disturbed last night—and this is about the last, Mr. 
Chairman. I was rather disturbed last night that in all of the talk and 
in the questions that have been propounded about we being behind the 

Russians all the time—as TI said before it sounds like a broken sym- 
phony record, the way it is going on, constantly. The purpose of it 
of course may be recognized. 

But on page 7 of the Evening Star last night we have a statement 
that I think is significant and very clear-cut by the President himself, 
“Russia can’t wipe out bases, the President said.” 

I would think with this symphony that has been going on that this 
might very well have been on the front page of the newspapers. Of 
course I don’t print the papers. But I think the statement of the 
President last night was clear-cut and certainly jells with what you 
and General Twining have been telling this committee. 

Mr. Price. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Becker. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Price. Of course it is a clear-cut statement, but is it an accurate 
statement ? 

Mr. Becker. Well, in that question I would say to my colleague that 
I would be questioning the integrity of the President of the United 
States in the statement and I would hesitate very greatly before I 
would do that. I would hesitate very greatly before I would question 
the integrity of the Secretary of Defense. I would hesitate greatly 
before I would question the integrity of the man sitting down there, 
General Nathan Twining, for whom I have the greatest respect, for his 
military ability. He has made the statement there. 

Mr. Price. Would the gentleman yield there? I wouldn’t question 
the integrity of the statement. 

Mr. Becxer. You question the accuracy of the statement. 

Mr. Price. That statement is based on the interpretation of the in- 
formation they, themselves, give us. 

Mr. Becker. I would say to you, sir, that with all the information 
they have given here the past week as to the matter of evaluating or 
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stress placed upon the best of information that comes to their com- 
mand—and that is the only way they can place the accuracy of it. I 
would say they are as nearly accurate as is humanly possible to evalu- 
ate at this time. 

Mr. Price. Would the gentleman yield there? Would the gentle- 
man yield, Mr. Chairman, just for one observation ? 

The Cuatrman. Do you yield? 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have been 

Mr. Price. Would you yield for just a minute? 

Mr. Becker. No, I have yielded to the gentleman. Mr. Chairman, 
I appreciate the courtesy of the time you have given me. Thank you 
very much, Mr. Secretary and General Twining. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Doyle, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Doyte. Mr. Chairman, I asked several questions in executive 
session. If we have another executive session, I have a couple of 
questions I want to ask. 

Inasmuch as my distinguished colleagues have pretty well asked 
all the questions that I would ask in public session, I think I will 
not waste the time of the committee by asking the same questions in 
possibly a little bit different way. I pass. 

Mr. Price. Would the gentleman yield to me? 

The CuarrMan, No. 

Mr. Chamberlain, have you any questions? 

Mr. Cyamperstarn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Go ahead, Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Cuamperuain. Mr. Secretary, I am deeply appreciative of your 
coming before the committee and giving us the background of the in- 
formation you have. 

The CuairMan. Let there be order in the committee. Wait one 
minute, Mr. Chamberlain. Now go ahead, Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am certain that this is going to be most help- 
ful to us. I am grateful for your coming before us and giving us the 
background information. I, as a new member of this committee, have 
found it to be most helpful and I know as we consider legislation in 
the weeks and months ahead, this is going to be a splendid back- 
ground, 

There are a couple of matters that I would like to pursue with you 
with respect to the strength of our forces, along the lines that we have 
already discussed here. 

I believe that Congress provided for a 900,000-man army last ses- 
sion and it is now said that you have 870,000 men in the Army at the 
present time ? 

Secretary McExroy. That was the end strength as of June 30, 1959. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. And this reduction was about 3 percent of your 
total strength. And if I understood your testimony correctly, this, in 
your judgment, did not impair the effectiveness of our forces because 
of an improvement in quality. Do I understand your testimony, sir? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, a marked improvement in quality. 

Mr. CuamperLatn. Now, with reference to the reduction in the 
strength of the Marine Corps. That was specified by Congress to be 
200,000 and you have come and requested a foree of 175,000. Are 
you inferring that this is because of a reduction of 12% percent in 
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the force of the Marine Corps, is it because of an improvement factor 
there, too ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, the fact is that the Marine Corps was 
not at 200,000. The Marine Corps was at a figure of about 188,000. 
So the reduction is from 188,000 to 175,000. If we had gone to the 
figure that was provided for moneywise by Congress, we would have 
had to have increased the size of the Marines by about 12,000 spaces. 
So I think this needs to be understood in order to get this into per- 
spective. 

We reduced from 188 to 175, which is a figure of about 13,000, some- 
where around 61% to 7 percent. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Is that based upon this improvement factor that 
you mentioned with reference to the Army ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. The improvement factor does not have the 
same basis because the discontinuation of the lower end of category 
IV only applies to draftees and the Marines have not had any but 
volunteers. 

So on that particular factor you have not had the basis for im- 
provement quality. However, you have had an improvement quality 
which comes about in our opinion and in the opinion of the Marines 
will continue to proceed from the application of the new pay bill 
that was authorized in the last session and the proficiency pay which 
we have put into effect in the last 6 to 8 months. That has decreased 
the turnover in personnel. It has increased the numbers who on 
renewal of their enlistment, have gone for a 4-year instead of a lesser 
time enlistment, and in general has reduced thereby the training re- 
quirements which are always a price that you pay for rapid turnover. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Secretary, relating to this question, I recog- 
nize that we must have a combat ready force in being to move instant- 
ly as we did into Lebanon, a striking force that is ready right now. 

Can you assure us that the reduction in the strength of the Marine 
Corps will not deactivate any of our Marine units that we have or 
cause a reduction in these forces, if you reduce them to 175,000? 

Secretary McEnroy. The three divisions remain, but as was said 
here yesterday, there will be a reduction in the number of batallions 
per division. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. So they won’t be as strong, then, as they are 
now ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. They will have fewer combat batallions per 
division. 

Mr. CuampertAiIn. Well, Mr. Secretary—in conclusion, I would 
like to make this observation and ask you your comments with respect 
to it. I see we have an unfortunate difference of opinion here between 
the Congress and the Executive with respect to the strength of these 
forces. It is difficult to reconcile the two views, but it seems to me 
somewhere along the line some compromise has to be worked out. 

It occurs to me that the very least that the administration can do, 
you people can do with reference to this Marine force would be to 
leave it at the strength that it is at the present time rather than con- 
tinue the disregard of the will of Congress, by reducing it from the 
188,000 to 175,000. Could I have your comments with respect to a 
compromise such as that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well you may have my comments: 
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At the present time, however, the instruction that I have—and as 
I have said here in each instance—with which I concur, is that we go 
to the 175,000. I have no basis on which I could suggest a compromise. 

Mr. Cuamper.ain. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chamberlain. 

Now, Mr. Bennett, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Bennett. Following up, first of all, the question further with 
regard to the Marine Corps, to what extent will cuts ordered in the 
Marine Corps reduce our strength in the Far East and does Secretary 
Dulles feel that we can safely reduce our forces there at this time? 

Secretary McE roy. There is no determination to reduce the size 
of the Marine forces in the Far East. 

Of course, the forces that you have you can place wherever you 
want to and they will be placed wherever the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
regard as desirable and necessary in consideration of our international 
commitments. 

Mr. Bennett. Now, a more general question. It seems to me that 
statements by persons other than you about a general was being over 
in 2 or 3 days overlook the lessons of history and the realities of 
human perserverance and American patriotism. Even in a general 
war it is not true that the flexibility of our military strength and our 
fieets at sea, amphibious and highly mobile land forces, and such 
hidden weapons as the Polaris, can all have a decisive value in the 
ultimate outcome of even a general war ? 

Secretary McExroy. It is our belief that these widely dispersed 
weapons around the world are a very important factor in the overall 
strength of this country in general war. 

Mr. Bennett. Isn’t it true that if we become dependent on a single 
inflexible means of fighting even a general war, it will be increasingly 
easy for our opponents to concentrate on wiping out this defense and 
crippling it at the outset ? 

Secretary McExroy. That is our belief, Mr. Bennett. 

I think that this could be of interest to this committee. We don’t 
know today any way to defeat the incoming warhead of an ICBM. 
On the other hand, if all we had to defend against was the ICBM and 
could concentrate all of our technical thinking against that problem 
alone, my guess would be that we would find the answer and it would 
probably be one which would not be of the type that we are now think- 
ing of, but would have unusual effectiveness, and such ideas have 
been put forward. 

If it turned out that we had put a disproportionate amount of our 
attention, or if the enemy had, into one system which would then let 
the opponent concentrate on a defense against that and the defense 
turned out to be unusually successful, which is possible in a scientific 
breakthrough, it would then mean that whoever had put all of his 
eggs, or most of his eggs, in a single basket, would be really quite 
vulnerable at that point. 

Mr. Bennerr. Even the Polaris-type submarine capability will 
probably be matched by our opponents at some time, will it not? 

Secretary McExroy. I would think so. 

Mr. Bennett. Isn’t ita possibility that each nation might cripple 
one another’s missiles, bombers, bases and launching sites, within a 
matter of days, so the nation which has retained military flexibility, 
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fleets at sea, amphibious forces, the Marines and a highly mobile 
Army, and the Polaris submarine, may then have the upper hand 
and gain ultimate victory ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I would agree with that, although I 
do think, Mr. Bennett, we ought to say that with the kind of destruc- 
tive weapons that we are talking about today we really don’t quite 
know what is going to happen. It is probably going to take quite 
a little period of reorganization of an entire society after an initial 
blow of this type before you would know what would be the best 
way to proceed thereafter. 

Mr. Bennetr. When a country is at war, does its failure to com- 
plete the war with an attainable victory have a tendency to invite 
future war? 

Secretary McKExroy. I don’t believe I quite got that one, Mr. 
Bennett. 

Mr. Bennerr. When a country has an opportunity to win a war, 
expensively perhaps, and with the utilization of perhaps its very 
best weapons, isn’t it an element in the decision as to whether that 
war should be won, the effect of having backed up out of the war 
if you do not in fact win the war completely ¢ 

Well the illustration I have in mind, of course, is Korea, where we 
decided not to use some of the weapons we have and we did not win 
a war which was attainable to have been won. 

Secretary McExroy. One of: the things that I think we learned 
in the 20th century is that two very large wars have not in themselves 
solved much of anything in terms of international conflict. 

There must be some other basis in which you settle these things 
if you are to have any belief that they are going to stay settled for 
very long. 

I don’t know whether that is quite responsive to your observation 
or not. 

Certainly we don’t believe that what we are doing should give us 
any satisfaction if war does break out even though we must win it 
if it does. 

The satisfaction we must take is if we are able to deter the start 
of a war. That is the way we are proceeding with our particular 
projects. 

Mr. Bennett. In other words, you are saying that sometimes win- 
ning a war may bring about results which are very destructive to 
humanity and may have effects beyond the actual winning of the war? 

Secretary McEnroy. Yes. I can’t think what would be very good 
from the standpoint of the future of the world from the levying of 
the type of destruction which we have the capacity to levy on 
an enemy. The long-range value of that in reducing the conflict 
within the world seems very doubtful. But you must be prepared 
to do it if that is the way the world decides it wants to run its affairs, 
although in my opinion, it is the worst thing that could happen. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Bennett. 

Members of the committee, Mr. Arends has to be recognized. He 
was not here yesterday or the day before. We passed him over. We 
will recognize Mr. Arends now. 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let’s change the record. 
I was here yesterday, Mr. Chairman. I got here a few minutes late 
the other day. 
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The Cuairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Arenps. I have been waiting and would like to interrogate the 
Secretary and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, if I may. 

_ First let me say as one member of the committee, I deeply appre- 
ciate the frankness that you have displayed here in coming before 
this committee and telling us exactly what you think, both on and 
off the record. I think in our own minds certainly we have a clearer 
picture of what the national, defense posture is today than we have 
had before the advent of these hearings. 

I might, also say that while many of us feel we know something 
about the military, yet I am frank to say as one member I am not 
good at strategy and I question how many members of this commit- 
tee or the Congress are. 

I appreciate some of the things that have been said before this 
committee. And I might add this. In relation to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, General Twining, over the years I have always thought of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as individuals who are capable of doing 
a good job and have tried to do a good job toward one objective; 
namely, the best defense of this country. 

I think of you not as politicians. I think of you as individuals 
who have labored over the years in a certain capacity, which has 
taken you to high rank—you and the other members of the Joint 
Chiefs—and that constantly you have done exactly what we tried 
to do on this committee and what I believe Congress tries to do: 
namely, to provide the kind of defense that this country is entitled 
to and needs. 

I recall in going back—not to when my own President was in the 
White House but when other Presidents have been in the White 
House, having voted for the Marshall plan and having voted for 
the Greek-Turkish loan—all of these things—because I thought it was 
an integral part of the defense of this United States of America. 

So far on that basis, I see no reason why, in any respect, any part 
of politics should be brought into this question of what we should 
do in the matter of defense. 

Now I get confused on occasion, too, when I read the papers. 
As has been mentioned this morning and yesterday—and sometimes 
Members of Congress are accused of being confused most of the 
time. I don’t think that is quite true. I heard a definition one time 
of an expert. And that definition was that an expert is an individual 
who is a long ways from home. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Arenps. I am beginning to believe many of the writers and 
commentators and some of those who appear on TV must be a long 
way from home, because they qualify as experts. 

And I am baffled continually and—well, I am put out, shall T say 
in a nice way, in some of these statements we read, and some we 
listen to. I don’t listen to too many of them. But when we have 
individuals who get on the television and make statements such as 
were made the other day on the Garroway show, I just ‘wonder if 
they really have the best interests of the country at heart or what 
they are trying to do. 

Now, I have no desire to point a finger at anyone, but certainly 
I believe that this committee is motivated by only one thing, as I 
know you people in the Defense Department are—namely, what do 
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we have to do to provide that kind of defense that will deter war. 
That is exactly the process and pattern we are following today. 

So those who would get on the television or radio and say, “We 
can do better and we can build more missiles”—the first thing that 
comes and enters my mind is somebody has an ax to grind. And in 
this particular effort, on the part of you people and ourselves, there 
is no place to grind an ax. 

I almost resent it from this standpoint—I think they are doing 
a disservice to the country, in some of the statements they make, to 
mislead the people as to what our military posture really is. 

I hope that out of these hearings this morning and the past days— 
I hope that a clear picture will develop for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can people, that they really understand what you are trying to do, 
you people in the Pentagon, as well as what we are trying to do in a 
cooperative way, to provide what the American people are entitled to. 

Sometimes this business of saying that Congress puts on pressure: 
I wonder if the people in the country when they pick up the paper 
or listen to the radio or television really see back of the efforts of 
some people the pressure from outside, even industry, itself—what 
they are exerting on the Congress of the United States. 

These outside pressures bother me, particularly when they pertain 
to a matter of national defense. And certainly those ra Bh who 
have ambitions have a right to state their own views, but I don’t 
particularly like the idea that they are using national defense as a 
method or an operation—a springboard to do what they want to do. 

Let me say the one thing that I believe we must impress upon the 
country, as mentioned yesterday, and that is this real determination on 
the part of all of us to build the kind of posture we need. 

You have pretty well convinced me, both on and off the record, 
from the facts here developed, that we are in a position to fight today 
and that we can meet any contingency that might arise at this particu- 
lar time; although, of course, we may be behind in certain phases of 
missile development. But how can we get away from understanding 
and knowing that this whole question resolves itself around the mat- 
ter of balance. Somehow we have to get that across to the American 
people. 

When we spend 60 percent of our national budget for national 
security, then somehow we must make them understand that there is 
balance involved in this whole business—not only balance of what we 
have from the standpoint of defense, but balance from the standpoint 
of a sound economy in this country. The quicker we can get that 
across to the American people, then I believe they will be convinced. 
They will begin to understand that we are trying to do a job that will 
be helpful and beneficial to this great country of ours. 

Let me ask you one question about the progress of the reorganiza- 
tion. Unfortunately I didn’t hear the chairman discuss this the 
other day. 

Mr. Secretary, are you satisfied under the reorganization bill of 
last year that you are making the kind of progress you had anticipated 
at the time of the request for the reorganization bill? 

Secretary McEtroy. I am satisfied, up to this point, Mr. Arends. 
We have taken the steps that we regarded as offering the opportunity 
for really major improvement, both in the responsiveness of our com- 
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mand structure and in improved efficiency in the direction of the 
affairs of the Department of Defense, particularly in the fields of 
research and engineering. 

I think we will have to have a little more time for me to answer 
you just exactly what we have gotten out of these movements. I am 
very well satisfied with what we have done in the command area. 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. That is all. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you, Mr. Arends. I want to congratulate 
you on a very clear-cut and timely statement. I think it was highly 
pertinent for you to make those observations. 

Mr. Lankford ¢ 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you a question which will be 
on a specific point, but I would like to relate it to policy in general. 
It is my understanding, sir, that the so-called Bravo funds of the 
Navy—that is funds for oil and gasoline to run planes—have been 
cut by some 26 percent for the rest of this fiscal year. There seems 
to be some reason to believe that this was caused by increased activity 
during Lebanon. 

Now I would like to know if it is the Defense Department’s inten- 
tion—of course, this cut of 26 percent will of necessity cut down on 
training activities. 

I would like to know if it is the Defense Department’s policy in 
a case like this to request a supplemental appropriation which would 
enable them to return these funds so that the training—so these ac- 
tivities could be kept up at the normal anticipated level ? 

Secretary McExroy. I wouldn’t know about the specific figures 
that you have given me, Mr. Lankford. I would like toconfirm those. 

But with respect to your question, we do plan to ask for a supple- 
mental. The supplemental will cover a number of items. There is 
a total of somewhere slightly less than $300 million that is being re- 
quested, a supplemental 1959 appropriation, and this will cover added 
costs not only of the Navy but of some other elements of the Armed 
Forces which have been incident to the activities in Lebanon and in 
the Taiwan area. 

Mr. Lankrorp. Then the chances are that this would be restored 
at least in part, so that the training could be kept up at the general 
level, the anticipated level ? 

Secretary McEtroy. I will be glad to file something for the record 
which is specific to the question that you have raised, instead of in 
general terms as I have had to give it to you this morning. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

Bravo funds for gas, oil, and other consummables for naval aircraft operations 
were overexpended by 12.2 percent in the first half of fiscal year 1959. This 
overexpenditure was due to the increased tempo of operations navywide incident 
to Taiwan and Lebanon. In order to stay within the programed Bravo funds, 
flight operations, navywide are being reduced by approximately 21.3 percent 
below the operating level of the first half. This represents a reduction of ap- 
proximately 11.8 percent below the programed level for that period. The 26 
percent figure mentioned by Representative Lankford is the difference between 
fleet requests for operating funds and the programed funds available for the 
second half of fiscal year 1959. 

The fiscal year 1959 supplemental appropriation requests “Aircraft and 


facilities, Navy,” funds in the amount of $20 million; $2.1 million is for flight 
operations (Bravo). The combined effect of reduction in the operating aircraft 
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program and the recovery of $2.1 million is expected to result in a flight-hour 
program fer the year which approximates the CNO plan of 3,114,000 flight-hours. 
ARLEIGH BURKE. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Now one other question, sir. 

We have heard that we must be ready for both conventional war- 
fare, or limited warfare as well as all-out warfare. 

During the Lebanon crisis, I read somewhere that when our troops 
landed there they were met by the Lebanese rebels carrying arms 
superior to ours—small arms, conventional arms. Is this true? 

Secretary McExroy. Let me ask General Twining. 

The CuarrmMan. What about that, General ? 

General Twrntna. I never heard of that one. [Laughter. ] 

The Cuarmman, Neither have I. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Well, I read it in the paper, Mr. Chairman. 

General Twintne. It may be possible, but I never heard it. There 
certainly is a newer rifle than the rifle we have. There is a newer rifle 
somewhere in the world, I am sure. Maybe they had it, but I don’t 
know about it. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. The reason I brought this up is I am wondering 
if—realizing we have a dual role to fulfill. 

General Twintna. Yes. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I am wondering if we aren’t forgetting progress 
in the conventional field and putting not necessarily overemphasis, 
but emphasis to the exclusion of the conventional weapon onto the 
newer weapons ? 

General Twining. No, sir; I don’t think we are. I think we are 
keeping this—— 

“4 Lanxrorp. We are progressing in the conventional field as 
well ? 

General Twrntne. Both types, yes, both conventional and the 
nuclear. 

Secretary McEtroy. This is—— 

The Cuantman. Thank you very much, Mr. Lankford. Mr. Hud- 
dleston ? 

Mr. Huppteston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary. I must say that I admire 

The Cuamman. Let there be order in the committee, 

Mr. Huppieston. I must say I admire your fortitude, your 
perseverance, and your stamina to appear before this committee for 
the last 4 days and answer all manner of questions on all different 
subjects in connection with our national defense. 

It would appear that this is the only committee that you appear 
before, but you have to appear before three or four other committees 
and have already appeared before three or four others and probably 
will appear before additional committees in the future. I think 
certainly the stamina that you have shown before this committee, 
and I am sure before the others certainly entitles you to a great deal 
of credit. 

The gentleman from Florida, Mr. Bennett, a few moments ago 
asked a question about the status of the Marine Corps. I would like 
to develop that, if I may, for just a moment. 

Last spring and summer the Congress appropriated sufficient funds 
to maintain the Marine Corps at a figure of 200,000 men. Shortly 
after that, you announced that the appropriation by Congress not- 
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withstanding the Defense Department, was to reduce the Marine 
Corps to 175,000 men. Well, all well and good. 

Immediately after that the Lebanon situation broke. We airlifted 
our Marines and Army troops into Lebanon. Then the decision was 
made for the time being anyway to maintain the Marine Corps at 
190,000, And part of the fund that Congress had appropriated to 
keep the Marine Corps at 200,000 was then used by the Defense De- 
partment to maintain the Marine Corps at 190,000. 

I believe $10 million of that additional appropriation that the 
Congress had given was used to maintain the Marine Corps at 
190,000. 

Now the thing that concerns me, Mr. Secretary: You mentioned 
that it is the expert opinion of the officials in the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Joint Chiefs of Staff that a Marme Corps of 175,000 
will maintain our commitments overseas and will serve to give us 
adequate security in case of any limited war in the future. 

The point that I want to ask about is if the little disturbance in 
Lebanon caused the Defense Department to decide to maintain a 
Marine Corps of 190,000 and to use some of these additional funds 
that Congress had appropriated for that additional force, how can 
it be said that 175,000 Marine Corps can adequately protect our 
security in the event of any future limited wars? 

Secretary McEtroy. This, Mr. Huddleston, was not just Lebanon. 
This was a combination of Lebanon and Taiwan. It was at this 
point that we made our decision that we did not want to make any 
downward move until the fever got out of those situations. 

The Taiwan situation, I am sure you would realize, involved a very 
large country. This was quite different from Lebanon. Lebanon, 
however: If there had been a determination on the part of the oppos- 
ing nation in the world, which we regard as our principal opponent 
in the world—if he had decided to make this the cause of some broader 
action, he could have done so. You can’t go into Lebanon thinking 
that it is only Lebanon that is involved. Yon can’t tell how far this 
is going to spread because there are decisions to be made by other 
nations who are surrounding Lebanon, or even in the general area. 

We go into any kind of a conflict like this with a full knowledge 
that we have to be prepared for any contingency. We go on complete 
alerts—complete alerts with our strategic forces as well as our limited 
forces. You don’t have a conflict in the world and say it is going to 
be kept limited. Nobody knows it is going to be kept limited, so 
you'd better be prepared for whatever kind of trouble is going to 
happen. That was the basis on which we made this decision to hold 
the forces. 

Mr. Hupptxsron. Is it your opinion, then, that the Taiwan situa- 
tion has settled and that there is no explosive development that could 
occur over in that area any time in this next fiscal year ! 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I don’t know. My guess is that this will 
be the kind of thing which the Communist Chinese and the Russians 
will play just like a pipe organ. They will turn it on and off as they 
regard it as serving their purposes. 

Mr. Huppreston. In other words, you have no assurance that dur- 
ing fiscal 1960 that we will not have a combination of two cir- 
cumstances such as developed in Taiwan and Lebanon during 1959? 

Secretary McExroy. I have no assurance of any kind. 
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Mr. Huppixston. And yet it is your opinion that the Marine Corps 
force of 175,000 can protect us in 1960—protect us adequately in 1960, 
when that same force could not protect us adequately in 1959 under 
identical circumstances ? 

Secretary McExroy. I didn’t say it couldn’t protect us in 1959. I 
said that when you had the choice of moving down immediately while 
you were right in the midst of what might be substantial trouble or 
moving down after the fever got out of the situation, in my opinion, 
and in the opinion of the President, it was wiser to hold the position 
until the fever got out of the situation. 

We didn’t say that we couldn’t have managed the same problems 
with the 175,000 Marine Corps and the 870,000 Army. We said that 
it seemed like a much more prudent kind of conduct to make your 
move after you got out of the particular commitment that was in the 
situation at that time. 

Mr. Hupprxeston. Mr. Secretary, would you say it would be more 
prudent at this time to wait until the Taiwan situation had settled 
down, to what it was before it broke out last summer, before we made 
any reduction in the Marine Corps from the figure that had been 
recommended and approved by the Congress? 

Secretary McEtroy. These are matters of human judgment, and 
the human judgment has been taken by the President and the Secre- 
tary, and if it is wrong we will pay the price. 

Mr. Huppieston. Now, Mr. Secretary, let me ask you about one 
other subject. In your statement, your prepared statement, you made 
reference to the fact that aircraft, manned aircraft, would continue 
to be important for some years in the future. 

Do you remember that statement in your remarks? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hupprestron. I was wondering, Mr. Secretary, if in your 
opinion, manned aircraft would ever cease to be important in our 
Armed Forces? 

Secretary McEiroy. Well, of course, I can’t tell. I think from 
the standpoint of air defense, that is defense ground-to-air against 
bombers, incoming bombers, we are finding that the missile is going 
to require somewhat less manned interception. 

Now whether that is going to be true with the new capabilities of 
the bombers where you put a bomber 1,000 miles away or 500 miles 
away and have him lob in a missile, I don’t know. Because up to 
this time we don’t have any way in which we can take a ground-to- 
air missile and knock off that bomber at that kind of distance. 

We visualize the possibility of doing it in pretty close to a 500- 
mile range. But if he sits off 1,000 miles and lobs in missiles, we may 
have to go after him with intercepters. So I don’t think I can tell 

ou how the future is going to develop. Certainly you are going to 

ave a continued development of improved attacking procedures and 
those will require improved developments of defensive procedures. 
What we are doing, as I am sure you realize, Mr. Huddleston, is to 
develop the F-108, which is a very fast intercepter, which is the best 
prospect that we have over the horizon for taking care of the bomber 
that sits off 1,000 miles and puts in a missile. 

At this time, while we continue to work on a ground-to-air missile 
for the same purpose, we don’t know of any way in which we can do 
that. 
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Mr. Hupp.teston. How about manned bombers, our B-47, B-52, B- 
58, and soon? Is your educated guess or opinion that our long-range 
missiles will eventually replace the Strategic Air Command, the 
bombers in the Strategic Air Command ? 

Secretary McExtroy. We aren’t betting that way, because we con- 
tinue to develop a manned bomber of a very high performance char- 
acter. This is the B-70. 

My own judgment would be that any time—this is somewhat along 
the lines of what Mr. Bennett said—any time you depend on one sys- 
tem as your attacking system, you greatly simplify the defensive 
problem of your enemy. 

I would believe that if you concentrated your defenses, either in 
this country or in Russia, against one type of offensive system, 
say the missile, then if the attacker were well advised he would go in 
with an improved aircraft delivery system. 

So I think our answer to your question is that at this time we are 
expecting there will be need to be both aircraft and missile develop- 
ments for certainly the next several years. 

Mr. Huppiesron. With increased accuracy built into our long-range 
missiles so that they can really pinpoint the targets, is it your feeling 
that bombing by manned aircraft will soon go by the board and 
that the function of bombers in warfare, manned bombers, that is, 
in warfare, will be for tactical purposes? 

The CHaimrman. Well 

Secretary McExroy. Well, you are talking speculatively. I think 
that bombers for tactical purposes make sense. 

But I would say that we continue to believe that until the missile, 
the long-range missile, has proved itself a great deal more than it has, 
that the really close-in accurate delivery of a large weapon is still best 
accomplished by the manned bomber. 

Mr. Huppieston. When would you say we would have sufficient 
accuracy and reliability built into long-range missiles to the extent 
that we would be able to do away with strategic bombing by manned 
aircraft ? 

Secretary McE roy. Well, I think I have already answered that 
by saying that we don’t know—we don’t see in the time period ahead, 
and in a field like this I am not going to forecast any 20 years; in 
the several years ahead we are planning this as a combination of 
bomber and missile delivery capability, and that is the way we think 
it is likely to develop for us and probably also for him. 

Mr. Huppieston. How far ahead has that planning been projected ? 
To what year? 

Secretary McE troy. We look ahead 5 years, 

Mr. Huppieston. Beyond 5 years, you don’t attempt to plan or 
make any predictions? 

Secretary McEtroy. You can dream, but there is not much use 
in specific planning. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Morris, any questions? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, Mr. Chairman, and I will try to be very brief. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Morris. I have two matters here that I think are important. 

I might say this first, Mr. Secretary. My present thinking is 
that I doubt seriously if there is a man in the whole country that 
could do a better job than you are doing right now. 
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Secretary McEtroy. That isa very friendly comment. 

Mr. Morris. Since this criticism is being hurled against you, in the 
newspapers and others, I felt that was in my heart and mind and I 
ought to say that to you. You have a most difficult assignment, as 
we all know. 

But you have demonstrated to me at least individually great abliity 
and great poise and great strength. As far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I have great confidence in your ability to get the job done. 

Secretary McE.roy. That is a very generous statement. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Morris. However, I do respectfully disagree with you. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Secretary McExtroy. Almost everybody does. [Further laughter. ] 

The Cratrman. All right. Now get out the points of disagree- 
ment. [Further laughter. | 

Mr. Morris. I will get right down 

The CuarmrMan. Let there be order now, members. 

Mr. Morris. I will get right down to my points, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. I do disagree. 

I am going to read excerpts from the Constitution. They are very 
brief, but I think they are very important. 

In addition to saying that the Congress shall have the power to 
raise and support armies, and the navy and so on, here is what the 
Constitution says in two different places about the militia, the National 


Guard: 


Congress shall have the power to provide for organizing an army and dis- 
ciplining the militia and for governing such part of them as may be employed in 
the service of the United State, reserving to the States respectively the appoint- 
ment of the officers and the authority of training the militia according to the 
discipline prescribed by the Constitution. 

Now the second of the amendments to the Constitution—the first 
10 as we all know are referred to as the Bill of Rights. 

The second amendment reads as follows: 





A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free state, the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

Now when the President of the United States, or you as his agent, 
cut the National Guard, the militia, below the figure fixed by Con- 
gress, in my judgment you are infringing and in violation of the 
Constitution. 

Now I do not mean to say it is an evil purpose. Of course, it isn’t. 
The purpose on doubt is most laudable. But actually you are, in 
my judgment, violating the Constitution and infringing on the rights 
of the people, contrary to a plain provision of the Constitution. 

Now getting down to a specific situation, it is my understanding 
that Congress appropriated funds for 55,000 6-month trainees in the 
1959 fiscal year. But the Department of Defense released only enough 
funds for 44,000 trainees, and that the present strength of the National 
Guard is only 390,000, or approximately, when it ought to be 400,000. 

Now can you give us the reason why funds were withheld, if they 
were, and we were not permitted to enlist 55,000, instead of only 
44,000? 
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Secretary McEiroy. Well, there is nothing that I heard in what 
you read, Mr. Morris, that said that the Department of Defense was 
required to recruit a National Guard in a specific way. 

The thing that the Department of Defense has undertaken as its 
assignment is to provide a figure of 400,000, if this is possible. 

I explained yesterday or the day before—I keep losing track of 
days—what the problem was in the provision of an average 400,000 
figure which is in the legislation of last year when we started out 
the year with less than 400,000. This of itself means that for every 

day that goes by that you are below 400,000 you must be above 400,000 
that same number of days in order to average that figure. That 
becomes a problem which we may have to discuss with this commit- 
tee before the end of the year. 

But the point that I have tried to make in connection with the 6- 
month trainees is that the proper proportion of the men recruited 
into the National Guard that come from the 6-month trainees and 
those which come from other qualified sources of personnel are a mix 
which can best be decided militarily, in my opinion, by the Army. 
The Army has the responsibility for training the National Guard and 
the Nationa] Guard is a backup force for them. 

The Army has felt along with the rest of the Department of De- 
fense that the number of 6-month trainees included in the National 
Guard force is the figure that—I don’t recall] whether it is 44 and 55. 

Mr. Morris. Forty-four and fifty-five. 

Secretary McEtroy. But I am assuming that your figures are cor- 
rect, because these have also been quoted by Mr. Becker and some 
others. If that is the right figure, then this was chosen because it was 
regarded as the best figure in the mix for the total overall] National 
Guard strength. 

Mr. Mornis. All right, we can go into that further. I know the 
chairman wants to goon. Wealldo. But may I make this very last 
short statement which for my part is extremely important. I do hope, 
of course, you can work with us and keep this strength to what we set 
out in law, of 400,000—whatever it is. But we can get that later. 

Now this thing is extremely important, it seems to me. On page 
4 of your statement, you said that three—as I get it—of the most im- 
portant deterrents to a war are these: The intermediate range mis- 
siles, the carrier task force, and the fighter bombers of the Air Force 
Tactical Command. 

Then you said further: 


With SAC as the present backbone— 
I want to emphasize that—backbone— 


we have today a deterrent capability of impressive magnitude and will have for 
as far ahead as we can see. 

Then on page 13 you say that the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
strengths are the same as those planned for June 30, 1959, but the Air 
Force strength is 5,000 less. 

Now if it is the backbone of our defense, Mr. Secretary, and is such 
a great deterrent power, as I think we all agree, then why was the Air 
Force strength cut by 5,000? 

Secretary McExroy. "This was a determination by the Air Force, 
itself, and is in line with what I have been saying about the improving 
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quality of the forces and the reduced turnover that has followed the 
application of the new pay bill principles and the proficiency pay. 

These two things as you may remember, have been most actively 
supported by the Air Force as offering them the greatest advantage 
they could visualize accruing to any of the services. In other words, 
they were more dependent on the trained craftsmen type of employee, 
for such things as the complicated electronics and the complicated me- 
chanical devices in the aircraft, than any other service, in their judg- 
ment. They expected, therefore, to get the greatest advantage out of 
the improved pay scales and the reduced turnover that they would 
expect to achieve by this, combined with proficiency pay application. 

Now their judgment has been that they have been getting these bene- 
fits and that they could get along with a reduction of 5,000, which, of 
course, is a very small percentage reduction, as I am sure you know. 
It is considerably less than 1 percent. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Morris. Mr. Kitchin? 

Mr. Krrentn. Yes, sir. Just a few brief questions. 

Mr. Secretary, I won’t try to fatten you up for the kill. I think you 
know and this committee knows that my regard for you is sterling. 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank you. 

Mr. Kircutn. I have a few questions here that I think should be 
straightened up for the record. Maybe the fact that I haven’t received 
the exact impression that was meant—I would like to straighten up 
one or two questions. 

First I would like to say that I was a little amused at the statement. 
Mr. Krushchev made apparently yesterday to the extent that— 
we could claim victory in the cold war and be the victors if we wanted to and 
let’s have peace. 

Of course, that is a ridiculous statement. 

But I am a little concerned at what has been accomplished or is 
being accomplished by these public hearings with reference to creating 
a fear complex among the people of the United States, in establishing 
in their minds a little bit of defeatism, in our inability to arrive at 
accurate decisions when they and everybody should know that we have 
to make these statements on an opinion, calculated risk, educated guess, 
et cetera. 

But I am afraid that there has been a little inclination on the 
basis of newspaper announcements, analysis of those radio commen- 
tators, and in items appearing on television, that has apparently, and 
probably erroneously and without any evil intent at all, created in 
the minds of the public of the United States a defeatism that is not 
healthy to the salvation and well-being of our country. 

How it can be remedied, I don’t know. We have to have these 
public hearings, I know, and it is impossible for you to answer in 
direct affirmative statements every question that is asked by this 
committee. I sincerely hope that the newspapers and the others who 
publish the results of these hearings will at least interpret them to 
the extent that that sort of situation will not be created in the minds 
of the general public. 

Now yesterday there was a question asked about the Nike-Zeus 
program, and it was not followed up sufficiently, in my opinion, to 
establish in the minds of the people the exact and accurate functions 
of our Defense Establishment. 
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I gained the impression that the Nike-Zeus program was the only 
program of an antimissile defense that we were working on. I am 
sure that that is not true. Without saying what is being done, can 
you answer that question ? 

Secretary McE.roy. Well, the only program that we are pursuing 
in an all-out research and development way looking toward actual 
production is the Nike-Zeus method. 

We have alternative approaches for certain of the highly technical 
problems. So we are not relying on one avenue of approach to the 
solution of the most pressing problems in the Nike-Zeus. 

But the other types of solutions are in the really highly advanced 
research types of things and also they are sufficiently secret that I 
don’t think we should discuss it. 

Mr. Krrenrn. I realize that. As I say, I don’t want to infer that 
you are asked to tell or divulge what is in our research program. 

3ut the fact that there is research that is being done in this field 
other than the Nike-Zeus might be enlightening to the public. 

Secretary McEntroy. We probably should say at this time, Mr. 
Kitchin, just to round out this picture, that an investment as I 
mentioned earlier, of hundreds of millions of dollars is going on in 
the far north—Greenland and Alaska—and later it would be expected 
to be extended to the northern part of the British Isles, for the pur- 
pose of detecting any firing of missiles far enough ahead of the 
actual impact of any warheads from these so that we would have 
notice to get our retaliatory force off of the ground. 

Now that is not defense in a sense of destroying anything coming 
in on this country, but it is a very important part of the protection 
of our retaliatory force, which if we do protect it, should serve to 
deter the use of these in the first instance. 

Mr. Kircutn. Yes. 

Secretary McExtroy. Those are what we call ballistic missiles early 
warning, which I am sure this committee is thoroughly familiar with. 

Mr. Kirenin. And I sincerely trust that the enlargement on that 
particular phase might be encouraging to the people of the United 
States. 

Secretary McExroy. It is a top priority program. It is going on 
without any letup at all. 

Mr. Kircnin. Mr. Secretary, one other question that I would like 
to ask. And probably General Twining can give me the answer to 
this. I think General Twining said the other day that in his opinion 
Korea was not a limited war. My impression from the standpoint of 
what could be classified limited and general leads me to believe that 
we were limited in territory and we were limited even to the extent 
of not even being allowed to cross the Yalu River. And another as- 
pect with reference to weapons and so forth: We were in some senses 
limited. I certainly don’t call it a police action, either, that was 
referred to during the conflict. 

But what is your definition of limited war ? 

General Twininea. I think it is pretty hard to define it. It isa 
question of judgment. As you say, Korea was limited in objectives. 
There is no question about that. So technically I guess you could call 
it a limited war. But when you look at the casualties and the forces 
we had to put there and the great effort it cost the United States and 
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our allies, in that respect I don’t regard it as limited. There isn’t 
anything limited about that. I think—we had to partially mobilize 
to fight it. I think to define it you would say it is a limited war as 
to objectives. 

Mr. Kircutn. Without laboring the subject, one more question, 
General. 

Possibly I should address this to the Secretary. I accept with a 
high degree of regard your opinion with reference to the thing that 
we have talked about so long and so many times in this hearing and 
that is the 870,000 Army. Your explanation was to the effect that 
the 870,000 Army is in your opinion, a better Army than the 915,000 
Army we had 2 years ago, for instance, in quality of personnel, et 
cetera. 

Now if the additional 30,000 that was required by the United States 
Congress could be of the same high quality that you now say you 

ossess in the 870,000 Army, is it your opinion that you do not need 
for the defense of this country the addition 30,000 highly qualified 
men ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. That is our belief, sir. 

Mr. Kircuin. Now just one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

I wouid like to straighten out something in my own mind. If the 
Atlas is as you say, a functional intercontinental ballistic missile and 
can come within a radius of accuracy, can carry the payload and can 
reach the target, why is it necessary to deplete inventory on a weapon 
that would do the job when on a calculated risk we must be in a cold 
war of defeatism with reference to matching w eapons or to having 
something in inventory that will actually do the job? Why wait for 
another generation without completing our inventory sufficiently to 
defend this country with the one weapon that we know will work? 

Secretary McEtroy. The reason, Mr. Kitchin, is that the whole 
basis of our decision in this matter which we have tried to explain on 
a number of appearances before this committee and others is that we 
believe we are in a stronger position in this country to take advan- 

tage of our position of having diversified delivery systems, instead of 
relying exclusively missile-for-missile on the intercontinental ballistic 
missile. Our opponent must rely on the ICBM to a far greater ex- 
tent than we would have to because of the fact that he has no way in 
which he can move his attacking force. 

Mr. Kircenrn. Well, maybe that is correct, and I will concede to 
your good judgment and opinion. 

Secretary McExroy. That is the reason. That is the entire basis for 
our decision: that we have greater strength and what we propose 
than if we did not have the elements of our diversified strength and 
simply went toan ICBM kind of capability. 

Mr. Kircutn. Well, in conjunction with the diversified use of 
weapons and other types of equipment, I was thinking that probably 
a very simple analogy would be if I had an automobile that would 
do the job and gets me to work, I certainly wouldn’t park it and just 
walk away because I was w aiting for a new model. 

Secretary McEtroy. I w ould : agree with that. 

Mr. Kircntn. And if that partic ular segment of our defense setup 
is functional and operational and will do ‘the job, I was just wonder- 
ing why it would be necessary to establish an inventory sufficiently to 
do that portion of our diversified job with missiles rather than wait 
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for the so-called second, third and fourth generation, of these things 
that will do it a little bit more conveniently ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. If we had a defense made up of only one 

weapon, I would agree with you fully. But everything we do in a 
very complex combination of defensive measures should, I think, you 
would agree, Mr. Kitchin, be looked at in relationship to the com- 
posite. That is the only thing we are suggesting about the ICBM. 

Mr. Krrentn. That is all. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Anderson ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, I cer- 

tainly have a great deal of appreciation for the difficulty of your job 
and I have a great deal of sympathy for the position in which it 
places you. I think perhaps much of the time it is against your 
own wishes to have to wear the rose-colored glasses that you must do 
in order to present the picture of comparative strengths of our forces 
and Russian forces that you have. It seems to me that you have up- 
graded our strength and you have downgraded the Soviet strength 
in many respects. 

I would like to discuss that with you, first, in a field in which I am 
quite familiar, and that is the Reserve forces—the civilian components. 

Yesterday you testified and General Twining testified, that we 
had a very substantial number of National Guard units that were 
fully qualified to step alongside of the Regular Forces. You placed 
the figure at approximately a third of the National Guard forces 
which were ready to step in within 4 to 60 days. You were not re- 
ferring to the Air National Guard. I don’t suppose you meant it to 
refer to the Nike battalions, since of the approximately 30 Nike bat- 
talions, only one is on site and only one more programed for immedi- 
ate use. 

In context your remark, referred largely to the divisions, National 
Guard divisions, and was that approximately a third of them will be 
ready in 30 to 60 days: Do you mean to say that 8 or 9 of the 28 Na- 
tional Guard divisions are ready to go into action alongside of the 
Active Army divisions, in 30 to 60 days? 

General Twrntna. I didn’t say they expected to go in the front 
lines. I said we would get them into the service. 

Mr. Anprrson. I have here a copy of your remarks yesterday. You 
said: 

These particular divisions are regarded as practically immediately available 
for reinforcement of our Regular Forces in case of need. 

That doesn’t mean that they are just to be called to the colors at 
that time. You said that in 30 to 60 days they will be ready to rein- 
force the Active Army. 

General Twining. They will come into the Army, yes. 

Mr. Anperson. Not “come into the Army.” You said “reinforce 
the Army.” 

General Twinina. Reinforce the Army, yes. 

Mr. Anperson. That is what you said. 

General Twintne. Part of the mobilization plan. 

Mr. Anperson. Well, you are aware, I am sure, of what the mobili- 
zation plan is of the six by six program for the utilization of the Na- 
tional Guard. How many divisions does that call in? 
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General Twintne. I have forgotten now. 
Mr. Anperson. Well, six by six—that means six divisions, 6 months. 

General Twining. Six divisions, 6 months. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, 6 of the 28. Now General Twining when are 
the six to be ready to go? 

General Twining. I will have to put that in the record. 

Mr. Anperson. Well, General, that also is answered by the name, 
by the designation of these ready forces. 

General Twininc. We will put that in the record. 

Mr. Anverson. For the six by six forces, the target date is that 6 
divisions of the 28 are supposed to be ready in 6 months—not 30 to 
60 days, is that right? 

General Twining. That is correct, I think. 

Mr. Anverson. So that this picture that you presented yesterday 
was certainly not accurate / 

General ‘T'wrnina. If it is inaccurate, we will correct the record. 

The CuatrmMan. Let the record state the facts, General. Let the 
record state the facts. Go ahead now, Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. To continue, the incorrect inference that you were 
drawing with respect to the use which you could make of these Re- 
serve forces was based upon the present Reserve forces and yet you 
are proposing that you override the will of Congress and cut these 
Reserve forces further in fiscal 1960. That is right, is it not ¢ 

General Twinina. That is what it calls for. That is what the Sec- 
retary has been talking about. 

Mr. Anperson. Would you care to clarify the remarks that were 
made yesterday ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think that one should be directed to me. It 
is a fact that we are proposing the reduction of the National Guard 
from 400,000 to 360,000, which was the proposal in 1959 as well. 

Mr. Anperson. I am sure that you are familiar, as I am, with the 
state of readiness of these divisions. The proposal that you are 
making to cut the number of National Guardsmen and reservists I am 
sure you also recognize, will not result in elimination of any of those 
divisions that are now in the six by six force, but will result in a 
reduction in strength of existing divisions, and accordingly in a fur- 
ther reduction in the ability of the National Guard and Reserve di- 
visions to meet the mobilization requirements that have been placed 
uponthem. Is that not true? 

Secretary McExtroy. I am sure you can’t do with 360,000 what you 
can do with 400,000. 

Mr. Anperson. Now, there is one more point that I would like to 
make before we leave this part of the Reserve forces situation. You 
talked about reinforcing the regular forces, and I think you made 
some statement to the effect that the National Guard and Reserve 
divisions would be able to go in and fight with the regular forces. 
Don’t you think it is going to be a little confusing when you take 
six National Guard divisions which have not yet even been reorganized 
to the T.O. of the active forces, and attempt to have them fight with 
different supply lines, with different organizations, and with different 
weapons and equipment than the Active Army, which has already 
completely been converted to pentomic divisions ? 

Secretary McEnroy. General Anderson, I think you must realize 
that these are questions that neither General Twining nor I are suf- 
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ficiently familiar with to be able to answer. You are very familiar 
with this subject and it seems to me it would be much wiser to direct 
this kind of questioning to General Taylor when he appears. 

Mr. Anverson. It is 

The Cuatmman. I think we can develop all this probably when 
General Taylor and the Army gets here. 

Mr. Anvrrson. I will, sir. This is all directed to the testimony 
given yesterday. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Anperson. Precisely to the statements that the Secretary and 
General Twining made yesterday regarding the ability of the Na- 
tional Guard to repli we the Active Army. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Anverson. They have depended upon, I presume, the judg- 
ment of the Army as limited by the budgetary requirements placed 
upon them in arriving at these decisions. So I wanted to make it 
clear what the facts are and the basic reason. 

The CrarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may go to another stage 
of the Secretary’s testimony with respect to Reserve forces. 

On page 14 in your testimony, on line 8 I believe it is, you state: 





Previously, relatively few men with prior service in the Armed Forces went 
into the Reserves. 

Would you elaborate on that statement? Relative to what? Rela- 
tively few? What is the implication of that statement ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, just what it says. 

Mr. Anperson. Relatively—you would say then that the Reserve 
forces were predominantly untrained and not previous service people ? 

Secretary McE.roy. No, I won’t go that far, no. But compared to 
the present, We allowed men to join Reserve units several years ago 
with prior training. 

Mr. Anperson. I beg your pardon / 

Secretary McExroy. We did several years ago permit men to join 
Reserve units without prior training. That is not true today. 

Mr. Anprerson. This was only true for about a year in the Reserves. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I don’t know how long. 

Mr. Anprerson. Somewhat longer in the National Guard. You 
state that prior to this date, relatively few men had prior active 
service. I would refer you to the annual report of the Secretary of 
Defense on Reserve forces, just recently placed on our desk, which 
indicates that even at the time of which you speak, over 80 percent 
of the men in Reserve units had prior service. That certainly is far 
from your statement of “relatively few.” 

I wouldn’t say that a figure of over 80 percent, well over 80 per- 
cent, was relatively few. 

Secretary McExroy. If you would like me to, General, I would be 
very glad to supply the detail of what that general statement arose 
from. 

Mr. Anverson. I would appreciate it very much, because in my 
experience, the exact. converse is true, that the overwhelmingly pre- 
ponderance of the Reserves, both the National Guard and the Reserves, 
have been prior servicemen. It has been only the additional incre- 
ment that comes and goes that have been in the category that you 
referred to as being without prior service. 
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Then you go on to say that the reservist must accept active duty 
training prior to joining his Reserve and National Guard, I presume, 
mobilization assignment. 

Now, you then go on to say: 


These two facts have radically changed the old concept of paid drill training. 


May I ask you to amplify that statement ? 

The CHarrman. You see how close, Mr. Secretary, the committee 
follows every word that comes from your lips. [Laughter.] 

Secretary McExroy. I am full of admiration for this committee, 
Mr. Chairman. [Further laughter. ] 

The CuHarrMan. Well, see if you can put that answer in the record. 

Mr. Anperson. This is very important. 

The Cuarrman. I know it is. He will have to put it in. I am going 
to respectfully request that he put his answer in the record. He is 
unable to answer it right now. 

Mr. Anverson. In any event I must ask him some more questions 
relating to this statement. 

Since you say it has radically changed the concept of paid drill 
training, I presume the Department of Defense would lke to see 
some change made in our implementation of that concept? Paid drill 
training is something we have had almost since World War II. 

Secretary McEtroy. Why is that suggested ? 

Mr. Anperson. Well, you say you have radically changed your 
concept of paid drill training. The statement that you have changed 
the concept must be there for some reason. 

Secretary McExroy. All it says is that what you have is a better 
trained man going into paid drill training than you had on an 
average in the former forces. 

Mr. Annerson. That does not relate to this particular statement. 

I would ask, as the chairman has suggested, that you further am- 
plify that phrase, that sentence, in particular: “These two facts have 
radically changed the old concept of paid drill training,’ and I 
would ask that you indicate there whether or not this means that 
you are proposing that some who must drill, or others who drill 
presently in a paid drill status, shall not be paid. May I ask that 
you clarify that? 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t see that that is suggested in the state- 
ment. 

Mr. Anverson. I would like to have your assurance that that is not 
contemplated. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, we would be very glad to supply it. 

Mr. Anverson. After you have checked it with whatever sources 
you wish. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The two facts that have radically changed the old concept of paid drill train- 
 earst: In the past men were enlisted in the Reserve Forces, without prior 
training, and their basic instruction and training was given by the personnel 
of the Reserve unit to which they had been assigned. Now individuals entering 
the Reserve components, including the National Guard, under authorized en- 
listment programs requiring entry on active duty or active-duty-for-training 
shall enter on either active duty or active-duty-for-training within 120 days of 


enlistment. This was put into effect by the Secretary of Defense in a memo- 
randum to the service Secretaries on January 31, 1957. This means receiving 
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basic training at a training command and not basic training by the Reserve 
unit to which attached. 

Second: In the past, prior to the laws enacted by the Congress specifying 
additional obligated service after completion of a period of active duty or active- 
duty-for-training, the numbers of enlisted personnel in the lower pay groups of 
the Reserve with prior service experience was small. With the obligation 
requirements now required by the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
and Reserve Forces Act of 1955 the input of basically trained personnel of the 
lower pay groups into the Reserve Forces has greatly increased. In fact at 
the end of fiscal year 1958 over 91 percent of the Ready Reserves were basically 
trained either by prior active service, having completed 6 months basic training, 
or prior training in the Reserve. 

In answer to the question as to whether or not the Department of Defense is 
proposing that some who must drill, or that these people who will drill presently 
in a paid drill status, shall not be paid; it is not proposed that those in a drill pay 
status shall not be paid. However, there are personnel participating volun- 
tarily with units who are not being paid. They are in excess of the needs of 
the unit at the time and there is not a unit vacancy available to which they can 
be assigned. When a unit vacancy occurs they would be assigned to that vacancy, 
and then would be in a drill pay status. 

The statement by the committee, “* * * the present strength of the Army 
Reserve is within a few men of 300,000, plus those in 6 months training” is in 
error. The actual drill pay strength of the Army Reserve on December 31, 
1958 was 302,000 which included 12,000 6 months trainees. The programed 
end fiscal year 1959 drill pay strength of the Army Reserve is 300,000 whch in- 
cludes 6 months trainees. The 270,000 provided for the fiscal year 1960 Budget 
also includes 6 months trainees and this is, as previously stated, a reduction of 
30,000. The total strength of the Army Reserve in paid status provided for in 
the 1960 budget is 330,000. 


Mr. Anperson. Now, continuing with the same subject. You say 
that there will be a reduction to 270,000 in the Reserves on drill pay 
and enlisted 6 months training status. I believe the deduction drawn 
by you at another point in your testimony, and I believe also that of 
General Twining, was that we were making a reduction of 30,000, a 
reduction from 300,000 to 270,000. 

May I point ont that you have reduced it by approximately 50 per- 
cent more than 30,000 by inserting these words “and enlisted 6 months 
training status.” A 15,000 additional cut. So although you said 
we are cutting the Reserve by 30,000 by this proposal and by your 
concomitant budgetary proposal you are actually proposing a reduc- 
tion from the end strength in this fiscal year, from 300,000 to 255,000. 
That is about half again as much as the figure you have been using 
whenever you mention a cut. Is that clear? 

Secretary McE.troy. General Anderson, it is clear. And you are 
very knowledgeable obviously in these matters. But I don’t believe 
it can be correct. I would have to examine this, because it doesn’t 
seem to me to be right, because that is not what was intended. 

Mr. Anperson. Do you mean to say 

Secretary McExroy. I am saying that what was intended was that 
the figure should go from 300,000 to 270,000, and not from 300,000 to 
255,000. 

Mr. Anperson. Well, the present figure—there can’t be any ques- 
tion about it, because the present strength of the Army Reserve is 
within a few men of 30,000, plus those in 6 months training. Now 
you are proposing that it go to 270,000. And you say right here, “In 
drill pay and enlisted 6 months training.” 

This is important, because it means a 50-percent greater reduction in 
the strength of the Army Reserve, instead of making a reduction, as 
you talk about and as apparently you think you are making, of 30,000, 
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you are making what this says, a reduction of 45,000. I think that is 
an exceedingly important point. 

Secretary McE roy. I think it is exceedingly important, too, and 
I think we should give you an answer to that. As I say, it is not 
intended, and we will report to you on it. 

Mr. Anprerson. Well, may I close that part of my interrogation, 
then, by saying that for 11 years I have commanded one of these Re- 
serve divisions, and that I feel that the cut that you are making in 
the Reserve is going to substantially reduce the capability, the train- 
ing capability, the equipment capability, and the personnel capability 
of both the Reserve and the National Guard below what should be 
acceptable standards for the civilian components. 

Now I would like to go to a subject which we discussed at greater 
length in the classified session. I will be careful not to reveal any 
classified information. 

You will remember that you developed the relative missile strengths 
of America and the Soviet bloc. And you will remember also that I 
asked for a lineup of the full Soviet missile strength for each of the 
slides which so impressed Mr. Gubser the day before yesterday, but 
which did not impress me. I asked you to show not only the inter- 
continental ballistic missiles, but also the other missiles capable of 
reaching any of our bases around the Communist area 

You will remember that I asked for, and you and General Twining 
agreed to supply, that information to the chairman. 

The Cuatrman. That was in executive session. That is a confi- 
dential matter, classified. They will send that information up. 

Secretary McEnroy. Yes, sir. 

The CHatmrman. We will get that. 

Mr. Anperson. Now I would like to ask for an additional piece of 
information relative to this particular and very important, perhaps 
the most important part of the current debate on whether or not we 
are adequately prepared. I would like to have you send to our chair- 
man, Mr. Vinson, what people in your Department have prepared as 
the result of war games, an estimate based on whatever assumptions 
you regard as reasonable, of what we will have left after a Soviet 
atomic missile strike, your analysis assumption, which is implicit in 
all of the discussions that we have had and all the presentations that 
we have received, that the Soviet bloc will strike first. Based then 
on the assumption that the Soviet bloc will strike first, and whatever 
other reasonable assumptions you want to list and, starting with the 
slides of which we have been speaking, prepare a list of what we will 
have left after the Soviet bloc has made their initial strike, including 
the strikes against our oversea bases. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, I suggest 

Mr. Anperson. This is for presentation to the Chairman since it 
will necessarily have a high security classification. 

The CuarrMan. Now, “Mr. Secretary, I suggest that you and Gen- 
eral Twining read most carefully all of the questions that have been 
propounded by our distinguished colleague, Mr. Anderson, and that 
you try to give all the information you possibly can for the permanent 
record. That which is classified, why you send it up to me as the 
cnairman of the committee, in a classified status. 

Mr. Anverson. I have two more brief 
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The Cuatrrman. Thank you—— 

Secretary McExroy. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, the kind 
of information that General Anderson has just described is informa- 
tion that I certainly feel I would have to discuss with you before we 
could proceed further. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Thank you very much. Any further 
questions, General ? 

Mr. Anpverson. I have two other avenues of approach on which I 
would like to engage the Secretary and General Twining. I would 
like to pursue a little further the point that Mr. Kitchin made. 

You are not prepared in spite of the fact that we are always using 
the terms all-out war, general war, on the one hand, and limited 
war—you are not prepared to give your definition of limited war- 
fare ? 

General Twrntnc. I gave a definition of it. I said limited war 
was a war with limited objectives. Now if you can get a better one, 
I would like to have it. 

Mr. Anperson. Were not our objectives in Korea universally de- 
scribed as limited ? 

General Twrntnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Anperson. And yet yesterday, and the day before, and the 
day before that, both you and the Secretary have described Korea as 
not being a limited war ? 

General Twintne. I still say so. In my opinion, Korea was not a 
limited war. 

Mr. Anperson. I think you are hung with your own petard. 

General Twirntnoc. All right. 

Mr. Anprerson. You just stated war with a limited objective was 
a limited war. Now you agree that our objectives in Korea were 
limited and yet you say it was not a limited war. 

General Twrntne. And I also said it is a question of judgment what 
is limited war and what isn’t. I don’t think you can define it ex- 
plicitly. It is going to be different in different people’s minds. 

Mr. Anperson. I think we have to define it. You asked for my 
definition. I will give you one. Any war short of an all-out war is 
limited war. An all-out war is one that has at least three major 
characteristics. An all-out war is one in which we use our major 
atomic weapon—our hydrogen bomb weapons. It is a war in which 
we are engaged with Soviet Russia. And it is a war in which there 
are no geographical limitations. Certainly that is the very least 
we can say in distinguishing between a limited war and a general war. 

I think the Secretary and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs are 
making a mistake, encouraging confusion, in speaking against limited- 
war concepts and then confusing limited wars with small wars, be- 

‘ause limited wars are not in any way synonymous with small wars, 
as Korea proved. 

Certainly by the General’s own admission, Korea is a limited war, 
in spite of the number of the casualties. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take time to point out further the 
lack of consistency in their discussion of limited war. But I would 
suggest that they work up a definition for us so that when they talk to 

us about limited war versus all-out war, we at least will have an idea 
of what they are talking about. 
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The Cuatmrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Anderson.’ 

Mr. Anverson. I have one more subject, sir, because our time has 
almost run out. I am cutting my questions short, even though there 
are many more questions whose answers I believe would further en- 
lighten the committee. 

You have testified that the reduction in armed services, particularly 
in the Army, is justified. 

We have had testimony that the reduction led to a reduction in the 
number oi divisions from 15 to 14, that that final reduction came in 
the reduction of the STRAC Force from 4 to 3 divisions. Do you 
regard the STRAC Force as an important part of our national de- 
fense ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anverson. Do you fee] that for a 3-percent reduction in our 
national defense budget, which is the figure that you have been 
using—you said that is all we have cut the Army, about 3 percent— 
that we ‘should make a 25- percent reduction in this STR AC, the strik- 
ing force that we depend on in most of these limited wars and these 
brush-fire wars? I think we all agree that the STRAC Force is ex- 
ceedingly important to our defense posture. A1] it would take to in- 
crease that force by one-third would be a 3-percent increase in our 
Army budget. Do you think that is justified 4 

Secretary McEtroy. We didn’t use the STRAC Force for the Leb- 
anon incident. We have other forces around the world which are 
available for limited wars. 

Mr. Anperson. Of course, we do. But the STRAC is the one that 
is available to go anywhere. Those that we have over in Korea are 
not available on the far side of the globe, and vice versa. The 4-divi- 
sion STRAC Force is one which the Secretary of the Army has testi- 
fied was the minimum that he felt he could use, if he were to be able to 
carry out the responsibilities that he has in our present world. 

Now even more important than the size is the question of whether 
or not we are going to be able to get this STRAC Force to the trouble 
spots in time. In the interest of saving time, I have passed over most 
of the questions I would have asked in connection with the STRAC 
Force. I hope I will have a chance to ask them of another witness. 

But I have one more point I would like to take up with the Secre- 
tary in connection with this STRAC Force. 

They are no good unless we are able to get them where the job 
is to be done and in time to do the job. 

Now do you believe that an adequate airlift is available to get them 
to the important place in the event that they are needed ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think General Twining answered that earlier 
when he said that this whole subject of airlift has had study in the 
Joint Staff in the past year to the extent of some 12 or 14 studies and 
the judgment has been that we do have adequate airlift to move the 
parts of these forces which need to be moved by air. 

Mr. Anverson. Have you had any dry run, any maneuver of any size 
large enough to determine whether or not this force could actually, 
in fact, be adequately moved ? 

General Twintxc. We would like to supply that for the record. 

The CHatrman. Now, members of the committee 

Mr. Anprerson. Now 
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The Cuatrman. General, I will have to interrupt you. 

Members of the committee, the House convenes at 12 o’clock. It is 
our responsibility to present to the House just as soon as organized, 
the extension of the draft. 

So, Mr. Secretary, there are five more members of the committee 
that desire to ask you questions. I will have to respectfully request 
that you come back tomorrow at 10 o’clock. I hope that we can 
wind up. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, could I put to them two other ques- 
tions which I presume they will want to answer for the record ? 

The CHatrman. I suggest you write a series a questions if you 
care to do so to the Secretary. Give them to him and we will ask him 
to answer them in the record. That will also apply to any other mem- 
bers of the committee also. 

The committee takes a recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a.m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 10a.m., Friday, February 6, 1959.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., Friday, February 6, 1959. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, pre- 
siding. ; 

The CHamman. Let the committee come to order. 

Yesterday when the committee recessed we had reached Mr. Brew- 
ster of Maryland. 

Mr. Brewster, have you any questions you desire to submit to 
the Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Brewster. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just a few. 

The CHatrman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Brewster. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us briefly the primary 
function that is assigned to STRAC forces in case of a limited engage- 
ment and compare that assignment with the assignment of the Marine 
Corps in such a limited engagement? 

Secretary McE roy. In order to put that into a strict military 
context, may I refer that one to General Twining? 

General Twintne. The STRAC forces—the ae forces are or- 
ganized into a command and their main purpose is to be ready 
for prompt, sudden movements to any place in the world. 

And the Marines—they do not leave the United States. They stay 
here, unless they are sent on a special mission. 

However, the Marines have the same degree of readiness, but they 
are deployed, as you know, in different parts of the world. 

I would say that is the basic difference. The Marines are deployed 
and STRAC is not, normally. 

Mr. Brewster. Are the primary STRAC divisions depleted? Do 
they have deactivated units the way the three Marine divisions have? 

General Twrn1nc. Not that I know of. They are supposed to be 
up to strength, in equipment and people. 

Mr. Brewster. It must necessarily follow, General, that a Marine 
division with seven batallion combat teams, rather than nine, must 
be less effective. The Marine Corps because of its reduced size, may 
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be unable to perform its mission. Has the mission of the Marine Corps 
been assigned to STRAC ¢ 

General Twining. No. 

Of course, as the Secretary said the other day, 190,000 or 200,000 
Marines is a more capable organization than 175,000, because of the 
added numbers. There is no question about that. The Marines we 
feel are large enough to do the job. 

Mr. Brewster. May I ask you this, sir. Why was the Marine Corps 
reduced by deactiv: ating certain bats allions when it has perhaps almost 
the same function as STRAC , and the STRAC divisions were not so 
reduced ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. You better let me take that one. 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Secretary McExroy. I think it is important for me to repeat some- 
thing that I said earlier in my testimony. 

The reduction in the numbers of Marines was from about 188,000, 
which was the existing force, to a figure of 175,000, which is the 
intended and instructed end strength at June 30, 1959. 

That is a reduction of about 6 to 7 percent. The announced reduc- 
tion in number of batallions per division is from 9 to 7. Now that 
is a reduction, as you can easily see, of about 22 percent. 

It must become perfectly obvious then that something else has 
happened other than simply a proportionate reduction, because there 
would be no desire in a reduction of force to reduce your combat force 
than in proportion | to the reduction of your total number of personnel. 

About 7 percent in one case and 21 percent in the number of combat 
batallions. 

Now what has happened is this—and the Marines can explain this 
to you in any greater detail that you wish. 

The Marine batallions were not up to full strength. This is with 
the 188,000-man Marine Corps. It was decided by the Marine Com- 
mandant and his advisers, quite aside from any reduction in force, 
that they would come down in the number of batallions per division 
in order to increase the combat strength of each batallion. 

If that had been done with the 188,000 men, you would have had 
about 8 batallions per division instead of 9. 

Now, what has actually been done, therefore, as a result of this 
reduction in strength, is to go from about eight to seven full-strength 
divisions—full-strength battalions per division. 

Now even that, in my opinion, is a fairly extreme kind of applica- 
tion of this reduction, ‘because that is a reduction of 1 in 8, which is 
12 percent, against a 6 to 7 percent reduction in total force. 

So that in my opinion this is probably more than we will ultimately 
have to do, but it is going to take some time to turn around and find 
some way to put a larger proportion of the remaining Marines back 
into the combat organization. 

Mr. Brewster. Mr. Secretary, was the Commandant actually con- 
sulted and asked, and if so, when was he asked on what effect this 
overall reduction would have on the three divisions and three wings? 

Secretary McEtroy. The Commandant has been consulted with 
regularity on all of the Marine strength moves. This has also been 
true of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Brewster. One more question, sir. 
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The senior members of this committee have pointed out time and 
again in this hearing that the Department of Defense has not fol- 
lowed the wishes of Congress, and that would be to keep the Army 
at 900,000 and the Marine Corps at 200,000. 

Now, if this session of the Congress and this committee after con- 
sultations with you and your people again decide that we think it 
would be in the best interest of the country to maintain the Marine 
Corps at 200,000 and the Army at 900,000, do you know of any way 
we can draw the statute so that you people will follow? {| Laughter. | 

The CHairman. Well, may I answer the question for you, Mr. Sec- 
retary’ Let me answer the question. 

Secretary McExiroy. Would you take any other questions for me, 
Mr. Chairman? {Further laughter. | 

The CuarrMan. I can state to our colleague from Maryland that 
if we decide after we have had a full investigation and after we have 
consulted and reached a decision based upon the testimony of mili- 
tary experts, that the strength of this or that service should be a cer- 
tain figure, Congress has the authority to make it mandatory, and 
when signed by the President, either in an authorizing bill or an 
appropriations bill, it would be respected by the Department. 

Now, we are not probably warranted in as much criticism as we 
sometimes heap upon the Department when we leave matters discre- 
tionary. So itis up to the committee to write the law as the committee 
thinks the facts and circumstances warrant it. I think that will help 
you, Mr. Secretary, answer the question. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Brewster. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary McE.roy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Brewster. 

But I want to say in that connection we can’t grab figures out of 
the air. They must be based upon sound military conclusions and 
reasons. We would not be warranted—it would not meet the intel- 
ligence or responsibility of the committee simply to write figures that 

‘cannot be supported strictly from the military standpoint. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question right there ? 

The Cuamman. Let me finish. Then if the committee decides to 
make it mandatory, it is mandatory, and you will have no hesitancy, 
on the part of the Executive, in carrying out the law of the land. 

Mr. Héserr. Suppose the Executive gets competent legal authority 
not to carry it out / 

The CHamman. I don’t think any competent legal authority is 
going to say to the Congress or the Department of Defense that when 
the Congress passes a law that so-and-so isn’t the law. 

Mr. Heéserr. They did it before. 

The CuarrmMan. They didn’t do it in the past. 

Mr. Hésert. They did it on the carrier and the Reserve act. You 
recall the opinion of the Advocate General of the Army in the estab- 
lishment of the Reserves. And it was brought before this committee 
and we had difficulty getting the paper. “And the Congress said, 
“There shall be a Reserve,” and the Advocate General of the Army 
ruled that, “shall” was mandatory only if convenient to the Army. 

The Cuairman. Well—— 

Mr. Héserr. That isa historic fact. 
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The CHatrman. Whenever we write it so it is mandatory, it will 
be respected. The only question is whether it is wise to do so, and 
we will determine that after we have an opportunity to do that. 

Mr. H&pnerr. You have more faith than I have. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. I wanted to ask the Secretary: Since the Reserves and 
National Guard are coming under the committee which I will head, 
formerly Mr. Brooks’ committee, I have had a lot of inquiries. It 
looks to me like the Secretary or somebody is going ahead with his 
fiscal 1960, on his reductions, whereas the Defense Appropriations Act 
put a 300,000 Reserve and a 400,000 National Guard, which is the law 
now. 

I have been informed, Mr. Secretary, that now there is a reduction. 
General Michaelis sent me this this morning, which is going forward 
in the First Army area. My inquiry and my concern ts: If the Sec- 
retary is permitting the Army, for instance, to reduce the Reserves 
for fiscal 1960 below what the law says it should be now—that is my 
concern. Because if he is doing it, it is a violation of the law, which 
the Chairman has just with great ability reviewed for the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Secretary McEtroy. What is the statement by General Michaelis? 

Mr. Rivers. This is something that came to me for future release 
from Headquarters—— 

Secretary McEtroy. General Michaelis, would you please state the 
facts about this? 

Mr. Rivers. The First Army area says for future release. 

Before he does that, I want to ask the Secretary if the fiscal 1960 
is being put in effect now before fiscal 1959 has expired? Because 
our committee has a right to go into it. I would respectfully request 
him to not break faith with the committee and to hold in abeyance 
such things as that character unti] our committee has had an oppor- 
tunity to look into it. 

Secretary McEnroy. Mr. Rivers, I am sure you realize from my 
previous testimony that there is no such action being taken. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Secretary McErroy. I would like to know what General Michaelis 
is talking about. 

Mr. Rivers. Waita minute. Mr. Blandford, what do you have? 

The CHarrMan. Wait. It is a letter, Mr. Secretary 

Secretary McExroy. I would like to see the basis on which this is 
being suggested, because to me it involves bad faith of the Secretary. 
I would like to see the facts. 

Mr. Rivers. Because I have had a million inquiries. 

Secretary McEtroy. Now, where is it? I would like to hear it 
from General Michaelis or anybody else who wants to trot it out. 

Mr. Smarr. I think it is a press release only. 

Secretary McErroy. Well, where is it ? 

The Cnarmman. The communication Mr. Rivers referred to is the 
usual communication sent to the committee. There is nothing un- 
usual about it. It is just merely one of these communications we re- 
ceive all the time, in the proper form, advising the committee of what 
is conteinplated to take place. 
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Of course, the law is very positive during the fiscal year 1959, that 
the strengths have all been fixed. You have stated they will be lived 
up to and, of course, they will be lived up to. But that does not pre- 
clude you or the Department from mapping out what you think should 
be the strength in the 1960 fiscal year. That is all this does. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait now. But not to put them into effect until we 
have had a chance to review them. 

Secretary McE:roy. Mr. Rivers, I think I have made it clear that 
the Department is following the direction of the President with re- 
spect to the National Guard, Army National Guard, and the Army 
Keserve, as included in the Appropriation Act of the Congress passed 
for the fiscal year 1959. He signed this bill and he directed that it 
be followed by the Department. of Defense. 

I also have said here before this committee in the course of these 
hearings that whether or not we could do precisely as a practical 
matter what was requested, particularly in the c: wse of the use of the 
words “Average strength in the National Guard,” is something which 
the committee is going to have to have a look at and decide whether 
it wants us to do this. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Secretary McE troy. Because it probably will involve our going to 
a level of somewhere selena” 415,000 or 425,000 as an end strength at 
the end of 1959 fiscal and then deciding whether you want to drop 
off immediately from that to a 400,000 figure in order to have your 
average throughout the fiscal 1960. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s hear what Mr. Blandford has to say. 

Mr. Brianprorp. Mr. Chairman, I think if 1 read this in the record, 
it will settle this question definitely. 

Mr. Rivers. Fine. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is from Mr. Finucane and is in response to a 
question asked by Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Arenps. Say that again. 

Mr. Bianprorp. This is a letter from Mr. Finucane and I think it 
will explain it, because it is a complicated problem. 

Mr. Arenps. The letter was sent in response to what ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. It is a letter which was sent to Mr. Vinson in re- 
sponse to a question raised by Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Arenps. I see, from a member of the committee. 

Mr. BLAnprorp (reading) : 


FEBRUARY 4, 1959. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to the request for a written state- 
ment concerning the matter of compliance with congressional action with re- 
spect to an average strength of 400,000 for the Army National Guard for fiscal 
year 1959, which was raised by Mr. Porter Hardy, Jr., at the hearing this 
morning. 

At the time the congressional action was finalized on August 22, 1958, the 
paid strength of the Army National Guard was approximately 391,000. The 
guard was implementing the manpower program contained in the President’s 
fiscal year 1959 budget which authorized an end fiscal year 1959 paid strength 
of 360,000. 

This Office advised the Secretary of the Army on August 28, 1958, to submit 
a plan for maintaining the Army National Guard at an average strength of 
400,000 for fiseal year 1959. The National Guard Bureau was faced with the 
problem of making major revisions in the program it was operating under while 
at the same time keeping in mind, in the interest of sound management, the 
necessity for avoiding large fluctuations in strength and for making proper 
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use of the resources available. The Nationil Guard Bureau submitted a plan 
ealling for a gradual build-up in strength to 402,000 at the end of April 1959. 
This plan was approved by the Secretary of the Army and submitted to the 
Department of Defense on September 15, 1958. While this plan called for the 
attainment of somewhat less than an average participating strength of 400,000 
for the entire year, in view of the circumstances it was considered an adequate 
and practicable plan, and as noted below, the total strength of the National 
Guard (including ready reservists of the guard) was at all times over 400,000. 
Furthermore, it was felt that the plan was consonant with the concept of the 
congressional action. Accordingly, the plan was approved by this Office on 
October 8, 1958. 

In approving the plan, this Office made one exception in the area of 6-month 
trainees. Instead of authorizing the 55,000 6-month trainees requested by 
the Army, 44,000 were authorized at that time. This modification was made 
after careful analysis in this office and it was felt that greater gains should 
be realized through the use of prior service personnel than anticipated in the 
plan. However, the Department of the Army was informed that the plan would 
be kept under study and that any necessary steps would be taken to insure that 
the strength objectives called for by the plan would be attained. 

These strength goals called for by the plan have been attained through De- 
cember 31, 1958, the last available strength report. In fact on this date the 
actual strength was approximately 4,000 in excess of the planned strength. 
Moreover, as indicated on the attached strength tabulation, the total strength 
of the Army National Guard (consisting of all guardsmen in the Ready Reserve) 
has at all times been considerably in excess of 400,000. 

This Office continues to keep the program under constant review and steps 
will be taken to assure that the original plan as submitted by the National 
Guard Bureau is rigidly adhered to. 

Sincerely yours, 
[Signed] CHartes C. FINUCANE. 

Mr. Chairman, I think these figures should be read into the record 
as to the total strength versus the participating or paid strength of 
the guard. 

In July the total strength of the National Guard was 440,000, 
July of 1958. Participating, 392,000. 

In December the total strength of the guard was 434,000. Par- 
ticipating, 392,000. 

In February, as of right now, it is estimated that the total strength 
of the guard is 458,000. Participating, 394,000. 

The participating National Guard, paid guard—will increase to 
404,000 by May of this year, and in June it will have an end strength 
according to this figure, of 400,000 paid participating guardsmen, 
and 444,000 total strength of the National Guard. P 

I think that settles it. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, that answers the question for the guard. 

Now this has to do with the Reserves. Is the same thing true of 
the Reserves, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary McE xroy. I 

Mr. Rivers. What I have here says, “Reorganization of the U.S. 
Army Reserve.’ 

Secretary McEtroy. May I ask what it says? 

Mr. Rivers. It 

Secretary McExroy. I have difficulty in talking to a point that I 
don’t understand. 

The CHatrman. May I suggest to Mr. Rivers that he read the 
letter, that comes in the usual form 











Mr. Rivers. This isn’t any usual form to me. It is the first time 
I have seen one. Don’t tell me about that. I have the thing here 
and I am asking what it means. 
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Mr. Huppuiestron. Let us read it. 

Mr. Rivers. Release No. 34/59. Governors Island, N.Y., Feb. 2 

The CHatrman. It is the same thing. It comes in every day. 
| Reading: | 





Dean Mr. CHAIRMAN: In conformance with the Department of the Army 
policy to keep you and the members of your committee informed of the activi- 
ties within the Army, the attached news release made in First U.S. Army area 
on 2 February 1959 regarding the reorganization, relocation, and redistribution 
of First Army Reserve Units and personne! is furnished. 

Sincerely, 
J. H. MicHAE.ts, 
Vajor General, Chief of Legislative Liaison. 

Nothing but proper to send it up here. Put it in the record. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, General Michaelis has nothing to do with 
it. What I want to ask is if this is going to keep the end strength 
as the Appropriations Act says for fiscal 1959? All the Secretary has 
to say is yes or no. 

Secretary McExroy. I have said this, Mr. Rivers, and I am 
delighted to say it again to you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you. I wasn’t reflecting on your integrity. 

Secretary McE.roy. I am sure you weren’t. 

The CuarrMan. Let’s get back. 

Secretary McExroy. But there are some things here I thought I 
would like to get understood, and I think now they are pretty well 
understood, 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Kowalski, are there any questions? 

Mr. Kowauskt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to again focus our attention on the ICBM. I recog- 
nize we plowed this area, but I think it is kind of marshy land. At 
least I can’t see the furrows and I am right in the middle of it. 

I would like to start from the beginning. According to a New 
York Times dispatch—and that is all we can discuss here—the Soviets 
fired their first ICBM August 1957. 

According to the same paper, the New York Times, the Defense 
Department confirmed on November 29, 1958, “The United States 
succesfully fired ICBM on November 28, 1958.” This seems a differ- 
ence of about 15 months. 

According to your testimony, sir, you said that by July 1959 we 
would have a very few operational ICBM’s and the Soviet would also 
have a very few number, “X” number of ICBM’s. 

You also indicated in your testimony that we have the capacity to 
produce more ICBM’s va we are going to produce. 

Now, it would appear at least in terms of magnitude that the Soviet 
by 1959, by July 19! 59), and the United States by July 1959, will have 
about the same « ‘apability in the production of ICBM's 

Would you kindly explain how we got into this very “favorable posi- 
tion in the light of the 15-month lead that the Russians had in firing 
the first ICBM? 

Secretary McEtroy. I would have to speculate, Colonel Kowalski. 

This is the kind of thing that could happen. You may remember 
in the investigations of preparedness last year which went on not only 
in the Senate but also in the House, that the time between the initia- 
tion of a research project on a weapon and the pulling it out of a pro- 
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duction line can be accelerated or delayed by a number of decisions 
made along the way. 

One of those major decisions concerns whether you are going to put 
up your production facilities and do your tooling in advance of the 
completion of your research program. 

In the case of the ICBM’s in this country, this was regarded as of 
No. 1 national priority and was so assigned by the National Security 
Council. And very few projects are given any such priority. Be- 
cause of that, we did put up production facilities at the same time 
we were putting on our research and development program. Whether 
the Russians did that or not, I don’t know. As I say, I have to specu- 
Jate with you because I don’t know why there would have been this 
difference. But if there had been a different approach to this by the 
Russians, and they had said, “We want to go further down our re- 
search program and have greater assurance that we know what we 
are doing before we put in our tooling and our production facilities,” 
then the kind of thing that you have referred to here—which I agree 
has to be explained in some way—could have happened. 

Now there could have been also some fundamental weakness that 
was shown up in their testing. No one knows about that. That is 
the kind of thing that happens in any kind of research work. 

Mr. Kowatskr. But your firm estimate is that as of July 1959 the 
Soviet and the United States in terms of a small number of ICBM’s, 
the capability to produce these ICBM’s, is equal ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well 

Mr.Kowatskt. Despite the fact that the Soviets have had a 15- 
month lead over us? 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t say we have a capability to produce 
at the same rate. I say we have a capability to produce more than 
we are about to put into production. 

Mr. Kowatsxkr. Well, sir, you gave a capability for the Soviet Union 
of X number. You gave in your testimony in executive session the 
plan to produce Y number in the United States ? 

Secretary McExroy. Right. 

Mr. Kowatskt. These two numbers, X and Y—Y for United States 
and X for the Soviet—are in the same magnitude, in roughly the same 
order of magnitude. 

Second, you testified that we have a capability to produce more 
than you had planned to produce. 

Secretary McExroy. That is a fact. 

Mr. Kowatsxt. Therefore, our capability and the Soviet capability 
under your line of reasoning would be equal or equivalent. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, the executive session didn’t quite show, 
I believe, sir, the figures that you are quoting. I don’t know exactly 
what we could do all-out with the manufacturing facilities that are 
now in being. I think it would be a reasonable thing to say, because 
this country is a great country for producing what it wants to pro- 
duce, that we could put ourselves in a position, if necessary, with 
additional construction of production facilities, to produce the quan- 
tities of ICBM’s which we give the Russian credit for having the 
capability to produce, which may be the same thing as you have just 
said. 

Mr. Kowatsxt. Right. 
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Now by 1962 the Russian capability increases tremendously. It 
is not clear to me what our capabilieg will be by 1962. But your de- 
termined plan is to at least restrict or not to produce as many ICBM’s 
as the Soviets will produce; is this correct, sir? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I think I would reverse the statement 
and say not that we would restrict what we would produce, but that 
we would produce what we feel we need to producee—— 

Mr. Kowansk1. Yes, sir. 

Secretary McExroy. To have aggregate deterrent which would 
be adequate for our time in relationship to the Soviet position. 

Mr. Kowatskr. But this number would be considerably less 

Secretary McEiroy. Would be less than we could produce. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. That we would produce and the Soviet is capable 
of producing. 

Secretary McEx.roy. And less than the Soviet is capable of pro- 
ducing. 

Mr. Kowausxkr. And the reason, as I understand is: You don’t want 
to put all the eggs in one basket. I can understand that, sir. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, we have that and we also have the as- 
surance that the missile that we would be producing as the first 
generation ICBM, is a relatively rudimentary kind of weapon in 
relationship to the one which we would produce a few years later- 

Mr. Kowatskr. Would it be equivalent to the Soviet capability ? 
Can we say it would have the same reliability and effectiveness? 

Secretary McEtroy. We would think so. We are estimating that. 

Mr. Kowatskt. So in effective terms, the Soviet is still capable under 
your estimate to produce more ICBM’s than you have planned to 
produce ? 

Secretary McExroy. If he makes the determination to use his capa- 
bility to produce. 

Mr. Kowatskr. Yes, sir. 

Now I get the impression that Congress and the country are willing 
to let you have the eggs in the other baskets, in the aircraft and also 
in the intermediate ballistic missiles. And I believe they would be 
willing to have you produce a sufficient number of ICBM’s to at least 
be equal or equivalent to the Soviet effectiveness in ICBM’s. Don’t 
you think so, sir? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I think that the country is willing to pay 
whatever it needs to for its security. I think the question you raise is 
a perfectly valid question. That is the reason I think we are having 
all this discussion. 

Mr. Kowatskx1. Well, I think so, too. 

Secretary McEtroy. The thing that is fundamental in all this is 
that any country has just so much resources. We have many things 
that we need to do in this country. We need to build schools, we need 
to build roads. 

Mr. Kowatskr. Right. 

Secretary McEtroy. We need to have economic aid programs for 
allied countries, for underdeveloped countries around the world, be- 
cause we compete with the Soviet in that area, also. There are many 
things that we must do. We must increase our ability to produce 
goods for an advancing standard of living. All of these things re- 
quire national resources. 
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If you use them one way, you do not have them to do something else. 
The thing that you try to do in defense is to determine what you need 
for your national security and to have enough cushion there so that 
you are not taking a substantial chance with the national security. If 
you are doing that, then that is all you should do and you should use 
the remaining resources for other constructive purposes. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Well, I don’t like to belabor the issue, but I am con- 
vinced that this country would like to be in an equivalent position with 
the Soviet Union on the ICBM. Thank you very much, sir. 

Secretary McExroy. If that is 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Kowalski. 

Mr. Krreutn. Will the gentleman yield for a question right on that 
particular line? 

Mr. Kowatsk1. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead, Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. I yield. 

Mr. Krreutn. Mr. Secretary, this interrogation by the gentleman 
pointed up exactly what I said yesterday. And in addition to that, 
there appeared this morning a cartoon on the editorial page of the 
Washington Post, which is again illustrative of the position that ap- 
parently some segments of our press are taking on this particular sub- 
ject that he has just discussed with you. 

It would appear to me that there is a responsibility on the part of 
the Defense Department or someone within that organization to at 
least notify and apprise the people of the diversified program that 
we have, which would not concentrate all of the criticism in the direc- 
tion of the lack of, if there is a lack of, ICBM’s. 

I don’t know whether you saw the cartoon or not, but it is very 
illustrative—— 

Secretary McEtroy. I saw the cartoon. I thought it was on a quite 
different subject this morning. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Kircurn. It was an illustration of the trend of thinking that is 
going out to the people today. And that is that there is a definite lack 
of intercontinental ballistic missiles. And not only that, the fact that 
the wall between what was being displayed for the American produc- 
tion was hiding the majority of what was being made in the Soviet 
Union, and that portion of the magnitude of their production was 
sticking up over the wall and actually the idea was we were fooling 
our people. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, I saw that. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, may I also make a 
comment. 

Also an example of the type of confusion that will result from public 
hearings, where you only get a certain amount of information, and 
then you run into a block where you can’t finish it off, is an editorial 
which I saw in the Evening Star last evening. 

This stems from the fact that the picture looks fairly good for the 
next year or so in our relative position in the ICBM field. And then 
from that projection, this editorial goes on to carry on as though it 
is not going to look too bad a few years from now because they don’t 
have the benefit of all the information that is available and they think 
that the testimony that you give of a positive nature for the next year 
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in our relative strengths, relative to the ICBM’s, in official announce- 
ments, and the projection that they make on the basis of this, is not too 
bad. It is sort of favorable. 

But the unfortunate thing is that this is erroneous. I don’t think 
the editorial would have been the same editorial if they really knew 
the facts. 

Mr. Wirson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wirson. Well, isn’t it true, Mr. Secretary, that you are in the 
position of having to compare the total Russian -apability of produc- 
ing missiles with our known program for producing missiles, so you 
don’t res illy get a true comparison? Actually if we wanted to be 
fair in comparison, don’t you think we should compare the total 
Russian capability of producing missiles with our total capability for 
producing missiles ¢ 

In other words, we are knowingly holding back in the production 
of missiles and maybe the Russians are, too. We don’t know for 
sure. All we do know about the Russians is that they have a capa- 
bility for producing X number of missiles ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. You are quite right in what you have said. 
And I think—Mr. Kitchin, I would agree with you. I think the obli- 
gation to make this clear to the American people is primarily that 
of the Sec retary, with any additional assistance that can be given by 
such an able exponent of administration policy as the President and 
any others. 

The facts are, of course, that there are various and sundry reasons 
for certain factors in our life to push on the upside, always on the 
side of defense. You can’t be wrong if ever looking back on what 
you have said, if you say that for the purposes of the national se- 
curity you should do 20 percent more than is proposed by any admin- 
istration budget. 

It is inherent in the obligation of an administration to consider not 
only what its obligations are in national security, but what its obli- 
gations are in the administration of the resources of the country for 
the various projects that have to be taken care of by the whole thing. 

Now that, of course, is not my responsibility and I am not trying to 
act like the architect of the overall administration and executive 
policy. 

But there is no other branch of the Government that has the respon- 
sibility for putting all of these needs of the United States together 
and taking the responsibility for submitting a single program. 

It is no problem at all for a critic, particularly a man who has 
no responsibility, and many of the critics are people that have no 
responsibility for this, to suggest that more be done. 

This is open season for any such thing as that. And I would ex- 
pect that as long as I stay as Secretary of Defense, this will happen 
every year. T his is normal and will h: appen. 

‘Now this group I consider very much different. In fact, I think 
Colonel Kowalski’s question sharpened this whole thing to exactly 
the kind of a decision that the American public has got to make 
through its representatives. 

The think that the administration must do, as you say, Mr. Kitchin, 
is find a way to make the position of the administration clearer, or 
the public may have difficulty in making this decision intelligently. 
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The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
Mr. Wampler, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Wamp ter. Mr. Secretary, I don’t want to be a bit repetitious, 
because we can get a little bit overlapping in a lot of these phases. 
But there is one phase in which I think you can clarify an incon- 
sistency in my analysis, and that is on the Reserve program especially 
in the Navy. 

I notice we have a Navy Reserve Policy Board that evaluates the 
different recommendations from all over the various districts, and 
then they make a decision. And in that we find a couple of statements 
that I felt I should mention. 


It is felt that the Naval Reserve recruiting program is being adversely af- 
fected by a 6 months active duty policy of the other services. 


Then there was another statement made, that: 


The training program established for the organized surface Reserve is not 
accomplishing its objective of training the individual for effective shipboard 
duty. 

Yet the Navy does not adhere to the 6 months trainee program. 
Here is the Air Force, who apparently base their analysis or their 
reasons for that action on the fact that they need a man over a longer 
span of time connected with highly technical work. 

But here is the Air Force adopting such a policy, and I would say 
that it probably is just as technologically minded as any other force. 

How can we justify such? I mean, this will clear up the point in 
my mind. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I am sorry, Mr. Wampler, but when you 
take a detail of policy on a matter like that, I can’t answer. What we 
would have to do would be either to accept your question and file a 
written reply to it or we would have to bring before this committee, 
as you will do at some later time, a representative of the Navy who 
can answer this very specifically. 

But this is not the kind of question that I can answer, because I 
don’t know the answer. 

Mr. Wameter. Well, I have one more that possibly you can answer 
from this standpoint. A few months ago I received a letter from 
Congressman Otto Passman, regarding the foreign mutual security, 
where we are giving aid to other countries, starting back in possibly 
1948, over a 5-year period, and then it is broken down, apparently 
according to his letter, to 28 different agencies. 

It states, if I quote correctly, or relate correctly, that the President 
has the privilege of taking 10 percent from the military and putting 
it over into the economic, or 10 percent and placing it into the military 
category. 

Have we done such thing as that in using military monies in the 
past ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, this one—do you know the answer to 
this one? 

General Twintna. I don’t know. 

The Cuarmman. See if you can furnish that information, so we 
will be able to answer Mr. Passman when he proceeds to try to re- 
duce it down to zero. [Laughter. | 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Section 501 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, outlining the 
transfer provisions is quoted in full as follows: 

“Sec. 501. TRANSFERABILITY OF FUNps.—Whenever the President determines 
it to be necessary for the purposes of this Act, not to exceed 10 per centum of 
the funds made available pursuant to any provision of this Act may be trans- 
ferred to and consolidated with the funds made available pursuant to any other 
provisions of this Act, and may be used for any of the purposes for which such 
funds may be used, except that the total in the provision for the benefit of which 
the transfer is made shall not be increased by more than 20 per centum of the 
amount made available for such provision pursuant to this Act.” 

Transfers between military assistance funds and other mutual security funds 
made available to the International Cooperation Administration and its predeces- 
sors, by year, have been as follows: 








| ‘Transfers to | Transfers from 
Fiscal year | military mnilitary 
assistance | assistance 
— _ — — — = _ a SS 
1952... ci an = = coal ‘ wanes : } $39, 462 | $478, 160, 000 
1953 - . obits . ee eb adach ese eee ——e 125, 000, 000 
1954... SE ae CT iicihaalias re re pA 62, 500, 000 | 75, 000, 000 
1965..... Sis laeeawcakha adele LchesbisdeestaaciilehamnecSie 56, 523, 387 | 376, 220, 110 
7 ES Lee aS See epee ee em a ee ES eee 6, 000, 000 
SEs oo dcekecdkn ded trad icin deecictaddsikeshas Snbotenedantbaectdech | Fiche | 25, 000, 000 
a Sei ae a unin aint tea mem aela as a 119, 062, 849 1, 085, 380, 110 
| 





The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Stratton, have you any questions ¢ 

Mr. Srrarron. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to join with my colleagues in expressing 
my appreciation for the job that you have done in presenting the De- 
partment’s program in these hearings. As a very junior member of 
this committee, I was frankly very greatly impressed by the job that 
you did, sir. My feeling is that having participated in the executive 
session, that I feel that the situation is not quite as bleak as some of 
the individuals writing in the press would have us believe. 

I also believe very strongly, as Mr. Gubser and some of the other 
members of the committee have mentioned—and Captain Van Zandt— 
that we ought to try to bring as much of this information within the 
limits of classification to the attention of the American public, I think 
not only so that we can see the relative comparison of our position 
with regard to the Soviets, but also, and to me much more importantly, 
that we can understand the strategic thinking behind it. 

I don’t pretend to be anything more than a very amateur strategist, 
but I would like to explore this strategy with you for just a moment, 
and particularly on what I consider to be the basic point, the one that 
Mr. Kowalski and others have raised, with regard to the ICBM. 

If I understand you correctly, we have said that as of the end of 
1959 we will be within a few weapons of what the Soviets have, and 
that in 1960 

Secretary McExroy. Both of us being in a very small range. 

Mr. Srratrron. That is right. That as far as 1960 and 1961 are 
concerned, the Soviets will have more of these weapons than we have, 
and that this, to a large extent, as you said with respect to Mr. Kowal- 
ski’s answer, is the result of a deliberate decision on our part not to 
utilize our full ICBM capacity; is that correct? 

Secretary McExroy. It is correct. 
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The only part of it that I think I must again be sure is clearly un- 
derstood: We do not say that they will have this. We say they can 
have this. 

Mr. Srrarron. Capability. Yes, we are dealing in capabilities. As 
a strategist, you have to assume that the enemy wil] utilize his full 
capacity. 

Secretary McExtroy. We do for our planning. 

Mr. Srratron. To his full capability. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Stratton. You have also said, as I understand it, that the rea- 
son we have deliberately not utilized our full capacity with regard to 
the ICBM is first of all, that we have other delivery methods which 
can strike at the heart of the Soviet, and you used the term “an ag- 
gregate deterrent.” 

(Secretary McElroy nods.) 

Mr. Srratrron. So we don’t have to put all of your eggs in the ICBM 
basket if we have IRBM’s and so on. 

Secondly, you said if we go all out on the present weapon it may 
be obsolete and that there is some doubt about the wisdom of pushing 
on a first generation weapon if you can push on a second generation 
weapon. 

Secretary McExroy. If while you are proving out the more ad- 
vaneed weapon you do not sacrifice your security in the interim. 

Mr. Srratron. Right. And the third point that you made was that 
considering our overall resources, there are other things that we 
have to do besides assuring our national defense, and, therefore, at 
some point there has to be a cutoff of the percentage of our national 
budget that goes into national defense, so we can do other things as 
well. 

Secretary McExroy. Not from the standpoint of percentage. I 
think you have to do whatever you must do for your national security, 
and it has nothing to do with percentage in my thinking, Mr. Strat- 
ton. 

Mr. Srratron. O.K. 

Secretary McE roy. It is just an amount that is needed. 

Mr. Srratrron. All right. 

Now, by saying that as a result of a deliberate action on our part, 
the Soviets are going to have more ICBM’s than we have in, say, the 
next 2 or 3 years, that is the same thing, is it not, Mr. Secretary, as 
saying that we are deliberately incurring a weakness factor insofar as 
the ICBM is concerned, and we feel that for the reasons that you have 
enumerated, that that weakness factor is not going to jeopardize the 
minimum level of national security ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, because for the reason that has been so 
often said here, to consider any weapons system in our military pos- 
ture by itself, seems to be completely unrealistic. 

Our military strength is a composite of many, many factors. We 
are accepting as I have said—if the Russians use their full capability, 
we will be accepting inferiority in the ICBM component of our mili- 

tary composite picture. 

Mr. Srrarron. Mr. Secretary, I believe this is the point which is 
disturbing a good many people, and I think although some of the 
things that have appeared in the press have been perhaps somewhat 
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distorted, as Mr. Kitchin has indicated, there is a very genuine and a 
serious concern about this deliberate decision on our part to accept 
inferiority in this area 

You would admit, wouldn’ t you, Mr. Secretary, that all other things 
aside, that a football team, for example, which had a good runner and 
a good passer would be a better football team than one which just had 
a good runner or just a good passer, if we can use that analogy ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I can’t use the analogy. If we are limit- 
ing this to football and not completing an analogy, I would agree with 
you. 

Mr. Srrarron. Well, let me put it in terms that we are talking 
about, then. You would agree, would you not, that all other things 
aside, that if we were to base our national defense on a superiority 
in ICBM’s, a superiority in IRBM’s, a superiority in long-range 
bombers, and a superiority in Polaris-firmg submarines, that we 
would have a stronger national defense than if we deliber rately ac- 
cepted an inferior position as regards ICBM’s but retained a superior- 
ity in the other weapons that I have mentioned ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. You say if we retained superiority in all of 
those others and accepted inferiority in the ICBM, we would have 
an overall inferior position ? 

Mr. Strarron. No, no. I am saying—TI think it is a fairly obvious 
point—that if we tried for superiority in all weapons, we would 
have a stronger national defense than if we tried for superiority in 
only three-qui arters of the available we apons ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Oh, yes. If resources were unlimited. 

Mr. Srrarron. I know that. 

Secretary McEtroy. Sure, sure. 

Mr. Srrarron. The fact that you have deliberately incurred this 
we: akness i is a part, is it not, of the ordinary strategic planning process 
that any military planner has to go through? That is, he has to 
incur an element of risk, in any decision; isn’t that true? 

Secretary McExroy. I would say that every military position that 
I have ever heard of has certain elements of risk in it because re- 
sources are not unlimited. 

Mr. Srrarron. Right. And we have deliverately incurred this par- 
ticular element of risk for the reasons that we have already explored ? 

Sec — y McEnroy. That is correct. 

Mr. Srrarron. Now, I think the important point here is to ex- 
plore e3 exactly what this risk involves and to see exactly where it stands. 
And let me see whether you agree with me. What you are maybe 
gambling—it is a little too strong a word, but the factors that you are 
relying on in justifying this assumption of risk are the following: 

First of all, that we will have for the foreseeable future overseas 
bases from which to deliver our IRBM’s, being point 1. 

Secondly, point 25 that we will develop within the next couple of 
vears a ship that can actually fire the Polaris missile successfully. 

Third, that the viet will not be producing their ICBM’s at any 
greater capacity than what we now predict to be their maximum 

capability. 

And fourth, if you can follow me, that this kind of aggregate 
deterrent that you have referred to, in which the ICBM capability is 
definitely accepted as inferior, will, in effect, deter the Soviets from 
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attacking us? Is that a correct analysis of the risk that you and 
General Twining and the men who actually work out these things 
have accepted ? 

Secretary McExtroy. Well, I think that is a summation of it. 

I would like to say this, Mr. Stratton. It would be perfectly ob- 
vious to you and the other members of the committee that taking, for 
example, your question on Polaris, it is true that we are making an 
an assumption. Every month that goes by we will be more and more 
sure of what our position on Polaris will be. And we have the 
capability, as has been already suggested here, to produce more of 
the Atlas missiles if we determined to do so, 

Any disappointment that is experienced in the development of the 
Polaris missile system, if it is experienced, could be balanced on our 
part by a determination to produce more Atlas ICBM’s at that 
time. 

We are not, it seems to me, deciding to do something and putting 
our feet in concrete for 3 or 4 years ahead. 

Mr. Srratrron. You are not putting them in concrete, Mr. Secre- 
tary, but you are making a definite decision, as any military planner 
has to do, and you are accepting the risk that goes with it; isn’t 
that correct ? 

Secretary McE.xoy. But we are making that with a perfectly sound 
realization that we review our military position month by month 
and can change it as we please. 

Mr. Srratron. Yes, but you are making a calculated risk. 

Secretary McEtroy. We are with respect to a budget which we are 
asking. But there has never been a military budget made which has 
been spent in exactly the same way in which it has been put before 
a Congress. 

Mr. Srrarron. Well, there is a certain amount of time lag in what 
you can do once you have made your decision. You can’t have your 
cake and eat it, too. 

Secretary McExroy. Well we can come back to the Congress, as 
we did a year ago, and ask for supplementals. And I wouldn’t have 
the slightest hesitation to come to Congress and ask for a supple- 
mental if I felt it were necessary. 

Mr. Srratron. If you made the wrong decision and you come back 
here 2 or 3 months later and say, “We made the wrong decision, we 
want some more money to do this or that,” we are going to have lost 
something as a result of the lag. ; 

Now I want to explore the decision that was actually made on this 
risk, because I think it should be understood. I am not sure whether 
it is generally understood by the public, that you have to take an 
element of risk. But I think that when you take an element of risk, 
vou have to acknowledge it and you have to be prepared to defend it. 

Secretary McEtroy. Every military budget that has ever been sub- 
mitted to anybody has elements of risk in it. You can’t have equal 
strength in every aspect—— 

Mr. Srratron. Right. 

Secretary McEtroy. Of a military posture. : 

Mr. Srratron. Now, isn’t the discussion that has been going on in 
this country and in the newspapers and by some of these people who 
don’t have the benefit of the information that we have—doesn’t it, 
to a large extent, concern itself with the points that I have indicated 
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as representing the basis of our risk? First of all, isn’t there some 
doubt as to whether, given a political situation abroad, we may be 
able to maintain these bases for an indefinite period ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, this doesn’t require an indefinite period. 
In the period that we are talking about, I don’t think so. I would 
be interested in whether General Twining agrees. 

General Twrntna. I agree. 

Secretary McExroy. But I don’t have the slightest question about 
this in the period we are talking about. 

Mr. Srrarron. You think we can maintain these bases for a period 
of 3 or 4 years, sir? 

Secretary McEtroy. You talked about the IRBM bases; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Srratron. Right. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, I do. 

General Twining. Easy. 

Mr. Srrarron. You feel reasonably certain that Polaris will be 
operational within this period ? 

Secretary McExroy. I feel reasonably certain, that is correct. 

Mr. Srratron. Now, there are two other things that I think have 
gotten more attention in the press. One is that given the fact that we 
have admittedly been bad in our estimates of Soviet capabilities in the 
past, are you quite sure that the Soviet capacity in the future will 
actually be what you feel it to be? Aren’t we running a risk that 
they may actually be able to produce more than we are giving them 
credit for at this stage ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, a year from now, if they have increased 
their productive capacity by putting up additional plants, we may 
adjust this upward, that is correct. 

Mr. Srratron. And 4, what about 

Secretary McEtroy. But we may also do this, which is what we did 
in the case of the heavy bombers. We got terribly excited, as General 
Twining pointed out to you, about their capability to produce heavy 
bombers, and for a period of time we thought they were going to out- 
produce us and out-deploy heavy bombers. We have found, as you 
have seen in the closed hearings, that there was a decision made by 
the Russians not to produce anything like the number of heavy 
bombers we gave them the capability of doing. 

This is exactly the same kind of thing which could happen in this 
case as well. Because they know as well as we do that the first gen- 
eration ICBM is not the quick reaction, easily operated and main- 
tained kind of a missile which a future missile will be. 

Now are they going to splatter these all over the countryside or are 
they going to decide that they would just as soon postpone any such 
action? I don’t know. 

Mr. Srrarron. That is one possibility. Conceivably it might go 
in the other direction. 

Secretary McExroy. It might. 

Mr. Srrarron. And they would actually produce more? 

Secretary McEtroy. It might. 

Mr. Stratron. Now the fourth element of this risk which I think 
has also been explored a great deal in public and to which there has 
been no comment here, is that about the deterrent effect of this deci- 
sion? You know as well as I do that when we talk about deterrents 
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we are talking about a psychological impact, not a physical impact. 
What is your considered judgment as to psychological deterrence on 
the Soviets of our deliberate decision to accept inferiority in the 
ICBM weapon ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I think if there is any one thing the 
Soviet has been, it is a realist. He has very little difficulty under- 
standing what we have and what our capabilities are because we 
tell him with regularity. In this particular instance, I happen to be 
favorable to that because it seems to me by telling him what our 
strengths are he does not move without some realization of the price 
that he will pay if he does. 

Now, this is either a sound judgment on the part of the United 
States or it is unsound. This is true about every— 

Mr. Srratron. That is right. 

Secretary McExroy. (continuing). Every budget that we have. 
This will be deterrent or not depending on whether he thinks he can 
do something that we don’t think he can do as we put this budget 
together. 

My own judgment is that the hazards to him of making any move 
against the complex and composite striking force that we would 
have with large-scale weapons would be the kind of thing that he 
would not face. 

Mr. Srrarron. And you think he would recognize that, even with 
our deliberately announced intention not to match him in ICBM’s? 

Secretary McEnroy. Well, let General Twining talk. He is a 
military man and I think—you have heard a good deal from me on 
this but maybe you would like to hear what he has to say. 

General Twinrne. Absolutely. The deterrent is the thing. He 
does not want to take this damage, any more than we do. 

Mr. Srrarron. He doesn’t want to take-—— 

General Twininc. He knows he is going to get it, whether we have 
ICBWM’s or not. 

Mr. Srrarron. He doesn’t want to take the damage. 

The question is whether the psychological impact on him, on his 
planners, on the individuals in the Kremlin who actually make the 
decision, will be to recognize that we have this capacity when we have 
deliberately announced our unwillingness to compete with him on 
equal terms. Your judgment is that he will recognize it? 

General Twrntna. Yes, definitely. I think definitely. 

Mr. Stratton. To me, this is the crucial part of what we are talk- 
ing about here, and I think that we in the Congress are going to be 
a part of this calculated risk as much as the Defense Department is, 
and this is the thing that is worrying me. 

Let me ask another question, Mr. Secretary. 

Do you intend at some date in the future to utilize our full ICBM 
capacity, after we have gotten away from the second generation? Is 
there in your present thinking now—I don’t think we touched on it 
in Executive Session—the contemplation of a decision to go full- 
steam ahead in this program once we think we have the weapon, 
whether it is Minuteman or whatever is may be, which will actually 
give us the results? 

Secretary McEtroy. I would be favorable to a broad deployment 
of the Minuteman concept missle. 
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Now, then, this is going to involve quite a few things as we come 
up to it, because what I have just said is not the end of the road by 
any means. You have questions having to do with financing. You 
have questions having to do with the 1 eal estate that is involved and 
whatever limitations you have to accept on your missle after you have 
been able to put it together in your research and development pro- 
gram. 

There are limitations on the Minuteman up to this point which we 
hope to remove. 

Mr. Srrarron. Well, I am not addressing myself specifically to the 
Minuteman. But your answer, if I understand it, is that it is pos- 
sible that at some furture date we might decide to utilize our full 
capacity on ICBM’s and change the decision that we have made now. 

Secretary McExroy. Well. don’t think it is a change of decision. 
But what is would say at that time would be that we will take the 
ICBM in relationship to our position at that time all around the 
world and the various other methods that we have to deliver a large 
weapon. Maybe by that time we will have all that we want in sub- 
marine-launched missles. I don’t know. 

For me to guess what we are going to do five years from now, as I 
said the other d: ay, is the kind of thing that I wouldn’t give five cents 
for because you are not going to do that. You are going to do some- 
thing else five years from now and I don’t know what it is going to 
be. But it is going to be different from what I guess today. 

Mr. Srrarron. May I ask just a couple more questions, Mr. Chair- 
man ¢ 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Mr. Srratron. How does the calculated risk that we are taking in 
this budget compare with the calculated risk that we took in 1959? 
Is it greater or less / 

Secretary McEtroy. That is a question that I wouldn’t know the 
answer to. 

My belief is that there is no serious calculated risk in any of these, 
and T think the fact that the Joint Cc; hie fs of Staff have given mea 
signed memorandum which says that they see no serious gaps in the 
program indicates that the best people that we have in the military 
also feel this way. 

Mr. Srrarron. Well, General Lemay in his testimony on the Draft 
Act, on page 63, was asked whether he thought the st rengt was suf- 
ficient to meet his requirements, and his answer was 

I think taking everything into consideration, with a certain element of risk that 
is always going to be present, yes, sir. 

Then later on he says: 

Within those elements of risk I mention, yes, sir. 

Now we have already agreed, it seems to me, that there is an element 
of risk in any decision of this kind. My question is whether in your 
judgment and in the judgment of General Twi ining, the degree of risk 
that. we are taking in the 1960 budget, with this deliberate decision on 
ICBM’s, is ac tually a somewhat greater degree of risk than we took, 
let’s say, in 19597 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t think so, no, because I would not sub- 
mit a budget that I thought involved for this country a degree of risk 
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which was a serious risk. As I have said here before, this is my coun- 
try as well as yours and I have a good deal of interest in it. 

Mr. Srrarron. Is that your answer, too, General Twining ? 

General Twrntna. Generally the same answer, yes. 

Mr. Srrarron. You would say that there is no greater risk in the 
1960 budget than in the 1959 ? 

General Twrninc. No. It is a very difficult question to answer, as 
the Secretary has said, but I don’t see, comparing the two—— 

Mr. Srrarron. Would you agree that there was less risk if we went 
all out on the ICBM’s in addition to what we are doing elsewhere ¢ 

General Twrnine. If we had them on launchers, yes. 

Mr. Srratron. Well, if we went as of today, Jet’s say. 

General Twrntne. I would like to mention this point right here 
now. 

Secretary McExroy. I think—sure, the answer. 

General Twrntne. Sure. 

Secretary McExroy. If you take everything you have and increase 
any element in it, you are stronger than if you hadn’t done it. 

Mr. Srratron. OK. My final question is how much would it cost 
to do just that? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, now, we would like to file that. That 
question was also asked by the House Appropriations Committee. 
This information will be furnished by separate letter. 

(The answer is as follows:) 

MAarcH 4, 1959. 


Cost ESTIMATE FOR MAxtimuM ICBM ProGRAM 


As a result of a meeting yesterday between the Air Force and Secretary of 
Defense, the Air Force was instructed to go back to the basic sources of infor- 
mation and prepare a completely new cost estimate. This will mean that we 
cannot have a reply to give to the House Armed Services Committee for another 
week. The ground rules laid down by the Secretary have changed the basis for 
preparation, which invalidates the figures we now have available. 

When these figures are available they will be classified secret at least, in 
view of the fact that to be meaningful they must be related to a specific pro- 
gram. This program will show our maximum national capability to produce 
ICBM’s, which is considered very sensitive information for obvious reasons. 

Mr. Srratron. I saw an article this morning—he is not necessarily 
my source for strategic information, but I saw an article by Mr. Drew 
Pearson [laughter } 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Srratron. In which he estimated that the cutback in the missile 
program was some $602 million. 

Is that anywhere near the figure—— 

Secretary McExroy. Not at all. What this comes from, I would 
suppose is an item in the testimony—I don’t know whether Senators 
testify or whether they just observe [laughter] but in any case, this 
was in the Preparedness Subcommittee. Senator Symington took a 
figure that was something like this from the requested authority in 





the 1960 budget compared to the 1959 budget. It has absolutely no 
relationship to what it would cost to do with our own missiles what 
the Russians may do with their own intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
if they use the capability that we now give them. But if you would 
like to have us submit a figure of this kind. 

Mr. Srratron. I do. 
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Secretary McE.roy. We would be glad to do so, because it is perti- 
nent. 

Mr. Stratron. I am just wondering how much in dollars and cents 
; would mean if we went into this field. 

Secretary McExtroy. This would be peanuts. 

Mr. Srrarron. The $602 million would be peanuts ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Srratron. One final question, if I may. As I understand it, 
the 1960 includes a new supercarrier and that supercarrier will not 
have nuclear propulsion; is that correct ? 

Secretary McExroy. That is correct. 

Mr. Srratron. Wouldn’t you feel that if we are going to spend 
the kind of money that needs to be spent on this kind of a weapon— 
again going to an analogy that perhaps might be more appropriate 
to your predecessor than to you. If we were going to build a 1960 
Buick, it would be a little silly to put a 1920 engine in it? 

Secretary McE roy. Well, if we were absolutely sure that the ad- 
vantages of the nuclear propelled large carriers are sufficient to 
justify the cost, then I would agree with you, Mr. Stratton. This 
cost: differential has now gotten up to a figure of over $120 million, 
and we don’t know where it is going to ultimately end up; it will be, 
I would say, at least double what we thought the excess cost was 
going to be. The reason for not including it is not money. We would 
have included a nuclear-powered carrier if we had felt that all 
the problems in the building of the nuclear propulsion of the carrier 
had been met and did not, therefore, involve a certain amount of risk. 

Our decision was that we needed an attack carrier because the 
Enterprise, 1 think—— 

Captain Gray. F'ssexr. 

General Twintne. “/’ssea class. 

Secretary McEtroy. The /’ssewx class carriers which make up some 
four or five out of the attack carrier group that we now have and 
need are simply not adequate to take the high performance aircraft 
that you now have in the fleet. 

So we feel we must have an additional attack carrier, and the con- 
ventionally powered attack carrier is an extremely effective limited 
war weapon. So we would rather have that than not have any, and 
we are not quite ready to recommend that we have another nuclear 
powered. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. 

Mr. Srrarron. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Cohelan ? 

Mr. Conexan. Mr. Secretary and General Twining, I want to say 
at the outset that it has been a great privilege to me to hear your 
testimony. 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank you, Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Conetan. I really mean that. I fervently hope that you are 
right. 

The CHarrman. One minute, Mr. Cohelan. Let there be order, 
because it is difficult to hear. 

Mr. Cougran. I say this as a prefatory comment. Because it has 
been well brought out, There can be errors in judgment and we 
certainly hope you are making the correct decision. 
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Now, I am concerned with the difference, the dollar difference here 
that we are talking about. We needn't get into the absolute quantity. 
But Iam concerned whether or not the Dep: urtment or for that matter, 
the administration, of which you are a part, has taken into account 
the psychological effect or the political effect this difference represents 
in terms of these oversea bases and in terms of the impact on our 
foreign policy with our allies. 

Now you read no doubt the same things I do, and there seems to 
me a good cause to presume that some of our allies are terribly con- 
cerned about the fact that we are behind or that in this particular 
point in time we are not prepared on the basis of what they under- 
stand our position is. We are not prepared to meet the standard 
that has been set by the opponent in this situation. 

Now I know this is a big, broad question, but I would like to hear 
your comment on it. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I would like to say—and again General 
Twining may want to come into this. I don’t believe ‘there is any 
lack of comprehension on the part of our major allies of the strength 
of our position, nor any lack of appreciation of it. 

We work consistently with the military chiefs of those countries, 
as well as with their political leaders. 

IT am not aware of any uncertainty on the part of the overseas 
allies of this country that we can carry the responsibility that is ex- 
pected of us in terms of deterring general war. 

I think it might be pertinent at this point to say that the military 
budget with the content of it explained in great detail, is presented— 
and this is true equally of this budget—to the National Security Coun- 
cil, on which sits the Secretary of State. One of the reasons he sits 
there is so he can take into consideration exactly the kind of a point 
that you are raising, Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Conetan. But this is an element of risk that has been accounted 
for. 

Secretary McEtroy. He has known of this. He has taken into con- 
sideration the political impact aspects around the world that you 
raise. And again within the limits of human judgment, he has not 
at any point indicated that he regards this as depreciating the strength 
of his negotiating position around the world, either with our friends 
or with our opponents. 

Mr. Conetan. Now, one other question, Mr. Secretary 

Secretary McErroy. Do you agree with that? 

General Twininea. I agree with that. And I might just add that 
I spend considerable time throughout the year with the Chiefs of 
Staffs of the NATO countries. I was over there in December. We 
talked to them very frankly. I have never heard this fear expressed 
at all from them—any concern about our budget. 

Mr. Conetan. Well, I doubt, General, whether you would hear it 
from them. I am wondering what the attitude of the general popu- 
lation might be or the general political situation ? 

General Twintnc. Well, I am sure if they were concerned, I would 
have heard about it, because we talk pretty frankly about these things. 

Secretary McEtroy. My point is that the political leaders of those 
countries I think quite naturally, as we would do, would look for ad- 
vice on the actual strength of our program to their military leaders. 
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Mr. Conenan. Well, to be sure. But isn’t it also true that in terms 
of our military posture in very recent and painful experience, in Iran 
and in Suez, even some of our own allies didn’t keep us informed, 
shall we say. 

The point that I am making—and I don’t want to pursue this any 
further, Mr. Secretary—but Mr. Price raised some questions, and he 
is much more informed on many matters than I am, for obvious 
reasons. I hope to become an expert as time goes on. I don’t pre- 
tend to be now. But I represent a lot of people out on the coast. 

Now I feel that in terms of what I understand our military posture 
to be, after having had the benefit of these hearings, it seems to me that 
there may be some gaps in our reliance on the 28 countries that we 
described, in terms of where we have things, and how much we can 
depend on them. I say this because it frightens me, it frankly 
frightens me when I consider the course of events on the basis of the 
assumptions that are made about our striking power. If I were a 
European, I wouldn’t be very enthusiastic about that situation, be- 
cause I would get killed first. 

These are things that trouble me in connection with the posture 
situation, as I understand it, and I only hope that these things are 
taken into account. 

Secretary McEtroy. They are, you may be sure, partly by us and 
partly, of course, by the State Department, which has this as a field 
of responsibility. But militarily, we certainly do take this into 
account, and we take into account the fact that there are varying 
strengths both of capability and will among various of our allies. 
Not all of them have exactly the same strength nor do they have the 
same solid feeling of wanting to support an allied position. 

Mr. Cone.an. I am correct, Mr. Secretary, in assuming as a civilian 
that our defense policy is merely an expression of our foreign policy. 
Our military posture is an expression of our foreign policy ? 

Secretary McExroy. I can still remember speaking to the Senate 
Committee that asked me questions something like this, in determin- 
ing whether to confirm me, and my view is exactly what it was then. 
I think our No. 1 job is to protect our national security against any 
possible threat. I am talking now about the Department of Defense. 
But our No. 2 job—and it is right up along with the No. 1 job—is to 
provide a strength position for our diplomatic negotiators so our 
international condition around the world can be kept solid and strong. 

If we can’t do that second one, it seems to me we have only weak- 
ness to deal from through our diplomatic representatives. 

Mr. Coneran. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. General. 

Mr. Anperson. Yesterday, I was interrogating the Secretary about 
efficiencies in STRAC and about STRAC mobility at the time I was 
called to the floor and I didn’t have an opportunity to finish. 

The Cuarrman. I want to apologize. I thought you had finished. 
In view of the line of questions, I thought you would obtain more in- 
formation from the Service Chiefs who had more competent know]l- 
edge than the Secretary and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

I beg your pardon for interrupting. I thought you finished. 
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Mr. Anperson. If the Chairman would defer, I also wanted to ask 
some questions about the missile lag. If the Chairman would permit, 
I want to continue. 

The CuarrmMan. Every member has been accorded full opportunity. 
If it is pertinent and within his knowledge, I would say the Secretary 
should give the information. But if it is detailed and the Secretary 
does not. possess knowledge of the matter it should be addressed to the 
Service Chief. 

But if it is along the line of missiles, which is broad in its scope, 
why I would be glad to recognize you for 5 minutes. Go ahead. 

Mr. Anperson. All of these questions, I believe, are in the category 
of the Joint Chiefs, rather than the Chief of the Service or the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The CHarrman. Do you want to put them in the record? 

Mr. Anperson. Of course, I would prefer to ask him the questions. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead. I want to wind this hearing up this 
morning. We have some other matters to attend to, when all the 
members get through. Go ahead, General. 

Mr. Anprerson. Mr. Secretary, at the end of the hearing yesterday 
I asked you whether or not you had conducted any maneuvers or 
large-scale exercises to determine whether or not you could move the 
essential striking forces of STRAC by air at a satisfactory time, and 
you said that you would provide the answer to that question for the 
record. 

In that same connection, I was just about to ask you whether or 
not you have earmarked or predesignated any group or groups of air- 
craft for this airlift, in case the balloon goes up ¢ 

Secretary McEnroy. We have not, and we don’t intend to, General. 
We think it is a far better way to handle our airlift to keep it in a 
fluid pool. This will be designated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
any project that requires airlift at the time that airlift is required. 

Mr. Anperson. Has the STRAC commander been given the oppor- 
tunity of working out with the airlift commander or probably airlift 
commander likely to be involved in the joint operations plans for such 
an airlift / 

Secretary McErroy. This is the kind of detail, Mr. Chairman, that 
I don’t think we gain much by trying to discuss here. 

If it is agreeable to you, Mr. Chairman, and General Anderson 
wants to continue this kind of questioning, I would like to bring the 
Chief of Staff of the Army with me, so that he can answer these 
questions. 

The Cuamman. Well, I would suggest to the General, if he can’t 
get the information from the Secretary, that he at least put his ques- 
tions in the record. Then if he doesn’t get a satisfactory answer when 
General Taylor appears or the proper one who will have complete 
knowledge about the more detailed information that he is inquiring 
about, he will have the opportunity at that time to get the information. 

Mr. Anperson. May I then ask a question about the presentation 
of the Secretary yesterday ? 

On page 7 of your printed testimony, Mr. Secretary, you say that: 


The Nike-Zeus anti-ballistic missile program is being supported to the full 
extent our present knowledge indicates is prudent. 
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I would like to ask in what way more rapid development of the 
Nike-Zeus program could be termed imprudent ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. This is strictly under the advice of our scien- 
tific advisers, and this is the limit of the program that is recommended 


by them. 

Mr. Anverson. Well, I wanted to pursue that further. If the ques- 
tions apparently are too technical for the Secretary—— 

The Cuarrman,. That is right. ; 

Mr. Anverson. I would ask, sir, that they be placed in the record. 

The Cuarrman. Let these questions of the gentleman be put in the 
record. 

Mr. Secretary, will you have someone in the Department answer 
the questions in the statement ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. Very happy to. 

(‘The questions are as follows :) 

Questions for submission to Secretary McElroy and General Twining as a con- 
tinuation of my questioning on February 5, which was cut off when the commit- 
tee had to adjourn to go to the House floor : 

1. Mr. Secretary, as the hearing came to an end yesterday, I had just asked 
you whether or not you have conducted any maneuvers or large-scale exercises 
to determine whether or not you could move the essential striking forces of 
STRAC by air in a satisfactory time. You said you would provide the answer 
for the record. In the same connection : 

(a) Have you earmarked or predesiguated aly group or groups of aircraft for 
this airlift in case the balloon goes up’? 

(b) Has the STRAC commander been given the opportunity of working out, 
with the air.ift commander or commanders likely to be involved, joint opera- 
tion plans for execution of the airlift? 

(The information is as follows :) 

“Question. Have you had any dry run, any maneuver of any size large enough 
to determine whether or not this force (STRAC) could actually, in fact, be ade- 
quately moved? 

“Answer. No. The readiness of the essential elements of the STRAC to de- 
ploy by air is tested primarily by means of alerts and mobility exercises rather 
than by maneuvers or large scale exercises. These alerts and mobility exer- 
cises are based on unit plans to deploy from home stations in accordance with 
United States Continental Army Command (USCONARC) plans for the deploy- 
ment of the STRAC from continental United States. [Unclassified.] 

“Question. Have you earmarked or predesignated any group or groups of air- 
craft for this airlift in case the balloon goes up? 

“Answer. No. Available airlift will be allocated in order of priority, and in 
accordance with contingency plans, by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Defense, depending upon the exigencies of the situa- 
tion at the time. [Unclassified. ] 

“Question. Has the STRAC commander been given the opportunity of work- 
ing out, with the airlift commander or commanders likely to be involved, joint 
operation plams for execution of the airlift? 

“Answer. Yes. [Unclassified.1” 

2. Please provide to our chairman, Mr, Vinson, on a classified basis, if neces- 
sary, answers to the following questions : 

(a) To what extent do the Soviets have a capability similar to our Nike, 
Ajax, and Nike-Herecules capability of shooting down our bombers and non- 
ballistic missiles ? 

(Classified answer. ) 

(b) To what extent are the Soviets developing a capability comparative with 
our Nike-Zeus for intercepting our ballistic missiles? 

(Classified answer. ) 

3. On page 7 of your printed testimony, Mr. Secretary, you say that the Nike- 
Zeus, antiballistic missile program “is being supported to the full extent our 
present knowledge indicates is prudent.” 

(a) In what way would more rapid development be “imprudent” ? 
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(b) Since you have said this is the only weapons system being pushed as an 
answer to the Soviet ballistic missile, is research and development being pushed 
to the maximum? 

(c) Are any funds made available in the 1960 budget for production of com- 
ponent parts of long leadtime items for the Nike-Zeus? 

(d) Would not operational availability of this unique missile defense 
weapons system be accelerated by such authorization for production of long 
leadtime items? 

(e) Has the Nike-Zeus program not already been “extended” or “stretched 
out” or whatever the current euphemism may be for a slow-down, to make the 
budget look good? 

(f) How much would it cost to close up the so-called “missile gap” by moving 
the target date on Nike-Zeus up by a year? 


(Information is as follows :) 

FEBRUARY 20, 1959. 

As requested in your memorandum on this subject dated February 9, 1959, 
suitable answers to Mr. Anderson’s questions appear hereunder : 

Question. On page 7 of your printed testimony, Mr. Secretary, you say that the 
Nike-Zeus, antiballistic missile program “is being supported to the full extent 
our present knowledge indicates is prudent.” ; 

(a) In what way would more rapid development be “imprudent” ? 

Answer. Research and development on the Nike-Zeus system is supported in 
the fiscal year 1960 budget at essentially the level requested by the Army. This 
funding will provide adequately during the fiscal period for the sound develop- 
mental actions including fabrication of prototype equipment, which can now be 
foreseen. 

The Army did request additional fiscal year 1960 budgetary support for ac- 
tions leading to Nike-Zeus production. The budget did not include support 
for Nike-Zeus production primarily because no major component of the system 
has been built and tested. There is also agreement among scientific advisers 
that the technical problems of design are formidable, and although all agree 
that the problems will probably be solved in time, there is a body of impressive 
experience which points to the possibility of slippages in any production schedule, 
particularly one which is launched at a relatively early stage in the research 
and development program. 

(b) Sinee you have said this is the only weapons system being pushed as 
an answer to the Soviet ballistic missile, is research and development being 
pushed to the maximum? 

Answer. The Nike-Zeus research and development program is accorded the 
national priority assigned only to the most urgent programs. The research and 
development effort on Nike-Zeus does not suffer for want of funds. It does not 
appear that more “push” could achieve a greater rate of progress in that part 
of the program. 


(c) Are any funds made available in the 1960 budget for production of com- 
ponent parts of long leadtime items for the Nike-Zeus? 

Answer. The 1960 budget provides no funds for production of component parts 
for the Nike-Zeus beyond those required for the developmental and test models. 

(d) Would not operational availability of this unique missile defense weapons 
systems be accelerated by such authorization for production of long leadtime 
items? 

Answer. Early operational dates which have been mentioned could be met 
only if a system configuration established at this stage of development were im- 
mediately committed to production and if the system so configured proved effec- 
tive with little or no modification. 

(e) Has the Nike-Zeus program not already been “extended” or “stretched 
out” or whatever the current euphemism may be for a slowdown, to make the 
budget look good? 

Answer. There has been no action to extend or stretch out the Nike-Zeus pro- 
gram. The program, in its current phase, is pursued as a matter of urgency. 
Progress in the research and development program continues to reduce the time 
remaining until the system becomes operational. 

(f) How much would it cost to close up the so-called missile gap by moving 
the target date on Nike-Zeus up a year? 

Answer. This question has been answered in a general way under (d). 
Specifically, it appears that no amount of money or human effort could produce 
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Nike-Zeus in an effective production version a year earlier than the target date 
presently recommended by the Army. 
W. M. Howapay, 
Director of Guided Missiles. 


Mr. Heserr. Mr. Chairman, I would like the permission of the 
committee, if it is possible, to insert in the record here, because of the 
colloquy which has taken place between the Secretary and several 
members of the committee, and in particular, Mr. Hardy, in connec- 
tion with the calculated risk and the posture of the country at the 
present time, some similar testimony given by a previous Secretary 
of Defense and later developed in some questions with General McNar- 
ney, whereby Mr. Johnson at the time had a defense budget of $15 
billion cut to $13 billion and informed this committee that the coun- 
try was not in any danger at all, that the posture was all right, and 
that was just before Korea. 

Now, I don’t want to read this testimony, but I would like permis- 
sion to put it in the record, so we will have the full context. 

The CuHarrMan. Put it in the record. 

(The testimony is as follows :) 


Mr. Hess. I have just one other question, General. Let me ask you this with 
reference to the questions the chairman asked you about the Secretary—Sec- 
retary Johnson—advising with you on some of the actions that were taken. Did 
he advise with you when he reduced the defense budget? 

Mr. McNARNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. He did. And you agreed with him on that? 

Mr. McNARNEY. I carried out directions, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. That wasn’t the question, General. 

Mr. McNarney. It wasn’t a question of agreeing or disagreeing. I got an 
order, and I carried it out to the best of my ability. 

Mr. Hess. How much was the Air Force reduced at that time? 

Mr. McNarRneEy. I couldn’t recall the sum. 

Mr. Hess. It was reduced? 

Mr. McNarNeEy. All services were reduced. 

Mr. Hess. It was cut back? 

Mr. McNARNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. H&sert. I just wanted to clear up the point. You said you were directed 
to do it and you did it, it was your job to carry out orders. Weren’t you in there 
to consult with him? Wasn’t that your job? 

Mr. McNarRNeEyY. I was working for Mr. Johnson. I wasn’t a consultant. I 
was even at one time called the hatchetman. 

Mr. Hfsert. Don’t let’s play on words, We haven’t thus far and don’t start it 
now. Earlier in your testimony you said that you were there in the area of 
reducing expenses. 

Mr. McNarRNey Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. And the budget. So you injected that into the testimony yourself 
And yeu did point eut——- 

Mr. McNarney. Oh, I advised him my conclusions as to what could be done 
and how it could be done, certainly. 

Mr. Hésert. How did you advise him on the reduction in the budget? 

Mr. McNarney. By a consideration of all the facts and by—I was Chairman 
of the Defense Management Committee and we had representatives of the three 
services on it and we spent many, many weeks developing means and methods 
by which the budget could be reduced. 

Mr. H&sertT. What did you advise him? Did you advise him to reduce the 
budget or not to reduce the budget? 

Mr. MoNarney. I did not advise him to reduce the budget. I advised him 
how to get within the reduced budget. 

Mr. Hépert. He set a figure and then it was your job to cut the cloth to fit the 
man? 

Mr. McNARNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. Did you at any time ever urge him of the dangers of reducing that 
budget, or the dangers of living within the limitations of that budget? 
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Mr. McNarney. I don’t recall that I ever did, no. I brought up the results 
that would happen from a reduction of the budget. 

Mr. Hésert. As a military man, with a brilliant career, did you at anytime 
indicate to him the dangers to this country in case of an eventuality of operation 
on such a reduced budget. 

Mr. McNarney. We indicated the things that—the items that would have to 
be reduced. Now, the evaluation of what that reduction would do to the Armed 
Forces was the job of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It was not my job and I didn’t 
presume to speak for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Hépert. Naturally not. I am merely asking your opinion and what ad- 
vice you gave him. And is the committee to understand that the advice which 
you gave the Secretary of Defense was in effect certainly a caution, if not a 
warning, as to the weakening of the military defense of the country in event 
that target figure was reached or maintained? 

Mr. McNarney. No; I can’t honestly say that I recall any time when I per- 
sonally advised Mr, Johnson to that effect. 

I did in previous budget hearings under Mr. Forrestal advise Mr. Forrestal 
that we couldn’t live within a $15 billion budget. 

Mr. Hésert. You did advise him. What did Mr. Johnson cut it to? 

Mr. McNarney. He cut it to $13 billion. 

Mr. Hésert. You advised Mr. Forrestal that you couldn’t live within a $15 
billion budget 

Mr. McNarkNey. I was in a different relationship to Mr. Forrestal at that time. 
Because we were—I had some responsibility for determining the troop basis, 
the number of units that would be active in the Armed Forces, which I did not 
have with Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Hésert. But if you had been in the same position, would you have advised 
Mr. Johnson that another $2 billion cut in the budget would have affected the 
security of the country? 

Mr. McNarney. I certainly would. 

Mr. Hesert. But you weren't asked to do it and you didn’t do it? 

Mr. McNaRNEY. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. H&sert. Which I might say is typical and characteristic of all military 
witnesses who appear before this committee under instructions of the Bureau 
of the Budget. They can’t be beyond what they are told and they can’t give the 
Congress the advice, the benefit of their good judgment, unless the Members of 
Congress know the questions to ask. I think it is very important and very 
pertinent that those matters be brought out in the public as often as possible. 

You would have told Mr. Johnson that he was endangering the security of 
the country by cutting the budget from $15 billion to $13 billion if you had been 
asked the question? 

Mr. McNarney. If I had been asked the question, I very probably would have. 
I would have made my decision based on the facts as they existed at the time. 
I would have come to the conclusion and I would have advised him what I 
thought. 

Mr. H&sert. Even above and beyond the call of duty and your obligation as 
an officer, didn’t you at anytime consider it your duty as an American citizen, 
as a brilliant general who had fought in two wars, to voice your opinion for 
the safety of your country, or were your orders so binding that you couldn’t 
have a thought of your own expressed unless allowed to express it? 

Mr. McNARNEY. Why, I presume that Mr. Johnson would have listened to me 
if I had 

Mr. Hésert. I am not talking about Mr. Johnson, General. I am talking 
about you. 

Mr. McNARNEY. I was doing my job as I saw it at the time. 

Mr. H&zert. Because Mr. Johnson’s actions have always seemed very peculiar 
to me. But I am asking you: Did you ever consider that? 

Mr. MoNarwey.. No. As I felt—I felt that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were the 
proper people to advise the Secretary of Defense, and by law that is their re- 
quirement, as to what the effect of any military budget would be and the reduc- 
tion of the forces. It was none of my business at the time. 

Mr. Hépert. And you with your keen sense of duty, which you so ably expressed 
this morning, and which you undoubtedly had at that time, did not feel that it 
justified an expression, even voluntary on your part, when the defense of this 
country was at stake? 
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Mr. McNarney. I did not make such—I did not give Mr. Johnson such advice; 
no, sir. 

Mr. Hépert. I didn’t ask what you gave him. You said you didn’t give it. 
I am asking what you thought. Did that ever enter your mind? 

Mr. McNARNEY. Well, the thought 

Mr. Hésert. That is a sad part of our history, General, a very sad and tragic 
part of our history, and attributable to the policies of Mr. Johnson at that time, 
I think, in great measure. Didn’t you at anytime consider it was your duty— 
or are you so married and so wedded to a strict military order that you can’t 
express your own opinion in defense of your country? 

Mr. McNarney. I always express my opinion on anything for which I have 
any responsibility whatsoever. 

Mr. Hésert. We are getting nowhere fast. But I think your replies will indi- 
cate exactly what you have said. And I can understand now, General, how you 
saw nothing wrong or did not think anybody else would see anything wrong in 
your taking employment with a company like Consolidated in view of the pre- 
vious happenings in connection with the B-36. Such naivete is refreshing, but 
I don’t think practical. 

Mr. CHarrman. Mr. Gubser? 

Mr. Gupser. Mr. Secretary, you will remember I asked a couple of 
days ago why it was not possible to reveal more of our relative strength 
with the Russians and I think you gave me an excellent answer 
as to why what I suggested was impossible. 

Along that same line, I would like to ask this question. Would 
it damage our security if the Department of Defense issued a state- 
ment similar to this one, assuming, of course, that it was correct: 
You might say, “The United States has the capability of dropping 
10 times the destructive force on Russia as she can drop on us”? 

I feel that such a statement might do a great deal to stop a lot of 
this debate in the public press, if it were possible to make it, without 
damaging our security? 

The Cuatrman. Well, don’t you think, Mr. Gubser, that that ques- 
tion should be left to the Secret: ry and without the Secretary being 
required to comment pro or con now? 

Mr. Gupser. Yes, I do. I made the point. 

The Cuamman. Let’s trust the Secretary on issuing statements. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I have a question I want to ask. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Durnam. I haven't taken up much time of the committee. 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Secretary, I fully agree with your logic of 
course, on this idea that one military weapon is not the overall 
economic thing that we have to look at. I hope the Defense Depart- 
ment will continue that logic. 

But I think since the ICBM has been kicked around here for the 
last few days, that you should insert in the record the time and 
the date of a decision that was made before you came here, that this 
was a part and should be placed in our overall w eapons field. 

Secretary McEtroy. We would be very glad if you wish, Mr. 
Durham, to insert in the record not only the date when this was 
determined but also the amounts of money by years that have been 
put against the program since then. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington D.0., February 20, 1959. 
Memorandum for Mr. Robert Smart, Chief Counsel, House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives. 
Subject: Questions Posed Before the House Armed Services Committee. 


Question. What was the time and date of the Atlas decision to include this 
weapon as a part of our overall weapons program? 

Answer. As a result of the thermonuclear weapon design breakthrough that 
eame from the test program of 1953, the Von Neuman Committee recommended 
development of an ICBM that would exploit that success. By letter of February 
16, 1954, to the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the Air Force announced 
that he had issued a directive to start the development of the Atlas ICBM system 
essentially as it is known today. While there have been many program deci- 
sions between that date and today relative to budgets, facilities, force struc- 
tures, etc., the beginning of the Atlas program can be assumed to be the February 
1954 date. ’ 

Question: What are the dollar obligation figures by years for the Atlas 
program? 

Answer. General Betts, Military Executive Assistant to the Director of 
Guided Missles, informs me that with respect to the dollar figures for the Atlas 
program up through fiscal year 1957 they can be declassified on the basis that 
the effort represented by those figures is primarily for research, development, 
test and evaluation and would not therefore be indicative of the force structure 
to be achieved with this weapon system. 

Inasmuch as the dollar figures for fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 are 
definitely indicative of rate of Atlas force buildup, these dollar figures must be 
considered classified information which cannot be released. 

Accordingly, the information for fiscal year 1955 through fiscal year 1957 
is given below: 


Through: 
NE Ie see aor ae eS ee ee eS a $128,988 
EEE SSS | REESE oo ee a, PIES, 268, 619 
SE See es ee eee Eee Peeee we eee TENG F 507, 801 


The 1958 and 1959 figures can be given on a classified basis if desired. 
CARLTON R. Apams, USN, 
Director, Office of Legislative Liaison. 

Mr. Duruam. I think, of course, that the delivery system is one of 
the important things. We over in the other committee have had great 
difficulty in getting a decision on the nuclear-powered airplane, which 
today has made progress, but is still not a final decision at the pres- 
ent time, although it looks a little more promising than it did a few 
years ago. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, as we are optimistic about an ultimate 
achievement there, although I understand there is some difference of 
opinion with members of the Joint Committee as to the speed with 
which this is proceeding. 

Mr. Price. Quite. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Duruam. There has been for 10 years. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary—— 

The Cuarrman. Are you through, Mr. Durham? 

Mr. Duruam. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Durham. Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. Pursuing Mr. Durham’s question further as to the date 
it was determined that the ICBM would be placed in our arsenal 
of weapons, what time roughly was that? 
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Secretary MoEtroy. Well, this is something—— 

Mr. Bray. If you know ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. I really am not quite prepared to say. It, 
of course, was a good many years ago. ‘There has been varying pres- 
sure in back of it since then. 

Mr. Bray. Maybe I should direct this question to General Twining. 
Do you recall roughly when that was! 

General Twrxinc. We were working on this missile as I recall, the 
same Atlas missile, about, I think, 1947. 

Mr. Duruam. 1947, that is right. 

General Twin1ne. The same missile. 

Mr. Bray. That was the Bumper project at that time, wasn’t it ? 

General Twinina. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. When was that abandoned and then later started ? 

General Twintna. It glided along for a couple of years with no 
money on it. The Air Force couldn’t get any money for it. 1 think 
it was 1947, 1948, somewhere in there. I think Convair helped it a 
little themselves with their own money. Then it was picked up again 
when we made the breakthrough on the new weapon, you remember. 

Mr. Bray. There was a period of about 1947 to 1951 that there was 
practically nothing done on this project. 

General Twinrna. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. I know I was checking that. In the budget for fiscal 
1951, I believe the total amount of missiles purchased was less than 

20 million, or something like that. 

General Twrntna. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. Which is quite small compared to over $4 billion today. 

Were there some years that no money was spent on the Bumper 
project by the Government ? 

General Twintne. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. Do you recall what those years were ? 

General Twrntna. I would say 1947, 1948, 1949, right in there 
somewhere. I don’t remember that. I could get that for the record. 

Mr. Bray. The Atlas project as such didn’t start until 1953, did it? 

General Twintna. Well, it started moving ahead on Atlas again 
when they made the breakthrough on the weapon, when they got a 
lighter weapon. 

Mr. Bray. That is right, when you found you could get a lighter 
weapon. You did start in earnest then on the ICBM. But now Rus- 
sia was working on this long-range missile during all of this period, 
weren’t they ? 

General Twintne. They apparently didn’t stop and we did. We 
lost 3 or 4 years on these missiles. There is no question about it. 
That is what we are trying to make up here in a couple of months. 
It can’t be done. 

Secretary McE roy. Also Russia proceeded on the assumption—at 
least presumably they proceeded on the assumption that they would 
have to lift the very heavy warhead. Because of that, they ended 
up with a very high thrust, which was required for the weight war- 
head that they thought they were going to have to lift into this coun- 
try. Then when they found they had the excess thrust above what 
was required, they had the booster with which to move into space 
ahead of ourselves. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Bray. I have just one comment 
Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask. 

The Cuarrman. Allright, Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Secretary, the other day I asked you about the 
curtailment of Bravo funds and you indicated that it was not just 
the Bravo fund for the Navy but funds for the Army as well that had 
been expended, and you were going to ask for a supplemental ap- 
propriation, and that this was caused by Lebanon and Taiwan. 

Now, has any thought been given on the Department of Defense 
level to the fact that these costs are chargeable properly to MSA, 
rather than to Department of Defense budget ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, we don’t think that the actions of our 
own forces can be charged against the Mutual Security Administra- 
tion. After all, we have no mutual security arrangement with 
Lebanon. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. It did come under the category of foreign aid. I 
mean it was aiding a foreign government. 

Secretary McExrroy. Well, any time we assist a foreign government 
in a military way, I suppose it would be aid to a foreign government. 
But I can’t quite see we can logically consider that a military security 
program which is financed for the purpose of giving specific aid to 
specific countries would have enough leeway in it to finance wars. 

I don’t see how it could be done, Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Then, the answer is that no thought was given 
to this proposition, is that correct ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Not for our own forces. 

The CHarrman. Now 

Secretary McEtroy. But I think I indicated to you that the addi- 
tional ammunition that was required by the Taiwanese and additional 
equipment that was required by the Taiwanese in connection with their 
losses of shipping and various kinds of losses that they were taking 
and the expenditure of military assets—those things did require an 
increased allocation to that country of military assistance funds, be- 
cause those were charged to military assistance. 

The CuHarrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, you will recall that last year 
when we had our hearing on the reorganization bill there was consid- 
erable discussion and testimony taken with reference to the unified 
or specified commands. And in our report on page 22 we sought to 
define what conclusion we had reached with reference to what is known 
as full operational command. 

After discussing that, we said this: “It does not include such mat- 
ters as administration, discipline, internal organization, and unit 
training, except when a subordinate commander requests such assist- 
ance.” 

Now my question is: Has there recently been issued by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff a memorandum contrary to that line of thought that 
was expressed in the report ? 

Secretary McEnroy. There has recently been issued by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—and this has been an authorized issuance by, let’s say, 
the highest authority—having to do with operational command. 

The Cuarrman. Well, now, wait 1 minute—— 
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Secretary McEtroy. There was not in our judgment any conflict 
with what has been said in your reading. But I would be glad to file 
this, sir. 

The CHarrman. That is what I was going to ask you. It is permis- 
sible to file that? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

The CuHatrman. All right. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Question by Mr. Vinson: “Is it permissible to file for the record the definition of 
operational command?” 

Answer. Copy of the definition as issued under date of February 4, 1959: 

“Operational Command.—Those functions of command over assigned forces 
involving the composition of subordinate forces, the assignment of tasks, the 
designation of objectives, the overall control of assigned resources and the full 
authoritative direction necessary to accomplish the mission.” 


SPECIFIC GUIDANCE 


“1. Within the framework of the foregoing basic definition, and within the 
provisions of policies and directives imposed by higher authority and by legisla- 
tion, the commander of a unified commander or specified command is authorized 
to— 

“(a) Plan for, deploy, direct, control, and coordinate the actions of 
assigned forces in conformity with paragraphs 2 and 3 below. 

“(b) Conduct joint training exercises, as may be required to achieve 
effective employment of the forces of his command as a whole, in accordance 
with doctrine for unified operations and training as established by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; establish such training policies for joint operations as are 
required to accomplish the mission. 

“(c) Exercise directive authority within his command in the field of 
logistics in order to insure effectiveness and economy in operations and the 
prevention or elimination of unnecessary duplication of facilities and over- 
lapping of functions among the service components of his command. As 
previously provided, the services will continue to have responsibility, under 
the direction of the Secretary of Defense, for the logistical support of com- 
ponent commands. 

“(d) Establish such personnel: policies as required to insure uniform 
standards of military conduct. 

“(e) Exercise directive authority over all elements of his command, in 
accordance with policies and procedures established by higher authority, in 
relationships with foreign governments, including the armed forces thereof, 
and other agencies of the U.S. Government. 

“(f) Establish and coordinate, as appropriate, policies affecting the in- 
telligence activities of his command. 

“(g) Review the recommendations bearing on the budget from the com- 
ponent commanders to their parent military departments to verify that the 
recommendations are in agreement with his plans and programs. 

“2. Within unified commands, operational command will be exercised through 
the service component commanders, or be exercised through the commanders of 
subordinate commands, when such commands are established by the unified com- 
mander in accordance with procedures and criteria set forth in JAAF. 

“3. Within specified commands, operational command will be exercised through 
the commanders of appropriate subordinate commands.established by the speci- 
fied commander. When the subordinate command structure involves the forces 
of two or more services, any deviation from the principle of component com- 
mand will be recommended by the specified commander for approval by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff.” 


The Cratrman. Now, the next question I want to ask you, Mr. 
Secretary, is this. Under another provision of the Reorganization 
Act, it was our thought, and we think the law spelled it out, that all 
directives and orders to the unified and specified commanders had to 
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come through you and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the commander, 
is that correct ? 

Secretary McEtroy. This is true about operational instructions. 

The Cuarrman. Now, here is what is worrying me. I think the 
law is very positive on how it should come. It doesn’t come, as I 
interpret it, from any Assistant Secretary. I understand that some 
Assistant Secretary tie issued directives to the joint commanders 
without their coming through the Secretary and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. That has been stopped. I am just inquiring has it been 
stopped so forcibly that it will not continue to happen in the future? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, there may be certain parts of the opera- 
tion of the unified commands, such as public relations policy, as a 
good example, or public information 

The Cuarrman. Now let’s get this straight, because this is very 
important. Now, who is going to issue these commands—you, through 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or some Assistant Secretary under the 
charter that you have adopted ¢ 

Now, I think in the orderly procedure and for a clear chain of 
command, what we have written in the law should be adhered to as 
strictly as possible. And it comes through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Secretary McExtroy. A question of this sort, Mr. Chairman, has to 
do with whether you are going to set up duplicating facilities for 
certain of these nonoperational aspects of unified commands in the 
Joint Staff. If you do, then, of course, that is all right. You can 
set up anything that you want to. But there was among us in the 
Department of Defense a belief that you wanted us also to avoid 
duplications, if we could. 

The CHarrman. Well let me phrase my question this way. Does 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense, have any authority to issue an 
order or a directive to a unified or specified commander without going 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Secretary McE roy. Well, now, let me complete my statement, if 
I may, sir, about public affairs. This hasn’t been decided yet. But 
we are in the process of considering it, and this is an example of 
the kind of a situation where we might not go through the Joint Staff. 

In the establishment of public information policy with a unified 
command, because of the fact that we have up to this time decided 
not to set up a public information part of the Joint Staff, these 
policy instructions might very well go out directly from the Assistant 
Secretary who is responsible for this in the Department of Defense, 
only with notifiiation of this action to the Joint Staff. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I think, Mr. Secretary, before you reach a 
final decision, you had better read the law carefuly and you better 
read the intent of Congress. Because that was not the intent, and I 
do not think it is what the statute prescribed, as to the method of 
issuing directives to the commanders—the joint and specified com- 
mnaders. 

I think the law is positive that it must come—and we had a pur- 
pose in writing it in that way, because we wanted the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, through you, to issue the orders so that there would be no 
confusion of too many people mixing up in the operation of the unified 
and specified commands. 
Secretary McEtroy. Well 











The Coarrman. Well, members of the committee—— 
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Mr. Hipert. The Secretary has competent legal authority on that, 
I am sure. 

The Cuatrman. I want to thank the Secretary for his patience and 
kindness and his cooperative spirit that has been demonstrated here. 
We have all been benefited by this briefing. 

I want to say this, that for the time being I am going to ask the 
committee to forego any further briefings, because there is pending 
before the subcommittees headed by Mr. Kilday, Mr. Durham, and 
Mr. Rivers, some twenty-odd department bills. 

I am going to ask that these distinguished chairmen take these 20 
department bills and reach a decision among themselves and their 
committeemen as to which one they desire to have hearings on and try 
to have the hearings at the earliest possible time and report back to 
the full committee, at least by the lst day of March. 

And after that, if we have time before we take up the public works 
bill, then we will start with the Secretaries of the Department, in con- 
tinuing the briefings. 

Mr. Secretary—Mr. Arends? 

Mr. Arenps. Go ahead and finish. 

The Cuatrman. I want to thank you, Mr. Secretary, in behalf of 
the committee for the valuable testimony that you have given us. 
We appreciate the frank and candid manner in which you answered 
each and every question. Mr. Arends? 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Secretary and General Twining, I, too, want to 
take the same position that the chairman does in expressing our 
thanks for this forthright and frank discussion that we have had, 
both on and off the record during these days of this week. I appre- 
ciate your appearance here and the time it has taken. Let me just 

say this. I am, as an individual, a little pleased that I don’t have to 
make the decisions that you fellows have to make on occasion, on “ge 
momentous things. Furthermore, speaking for myself, and only : 
one member of this committee, and understanding as I hope I do = Ar 
really are our rights and what we are supposed to do on this com- 
mittee in relationship to the Department of Defense, that I want no 
part of making military strategy. I don’t think I am qualified. 

The CuHarrman. I want to say in regard to the word “strategy.” 
We are not strategists. We are not trying to write strategy. Weare 
trying to apply common sense on military problems. That is the 
basis of all these laws, fortified by the expert testimony that guides 
the Secretary and guides everyone else. 

They are the military strategists. They are the military advisers. 
We reach a common sense opinion and judgment after we have heard 
them. 

Now one other thing. 

Secretary McExtroy. Mr. Chairman, may I just say in response to 
the gracious comments that you have made and also that Mr. Arends 
has made, that from my standpoint, even though these are reason- 
ably taxing days that I spent before your very able interrogation, of 
the members of this committee, I think, as I have felt from the very 
beginning, that this is all intended to do what we are all trying to do, 
which is to develop a military and a defense policy which is in ‘the in- 
terest of the country. And I appreciate the courtesy of this entire 
group. 
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The CHarrMan. One minute more; Mr. Smart, I ask that you have 
printed in a separate pamphlet the testimony of the Secretary, with 
all the questions and answers. And we will tie that together with the 
others lateron. But I want this now. 

There is another matter that I want to call to the attention of the 
commitee, and I am particularly addressing my remarks to Mr. Smart, 
our Chief Counselor. If there are any bills coming from the Depart- 
ment of Defense relating to MATS, I want them called to my atten- 
tion. I don’t want to overlook it. I want them referred to Mr. 
Rivers’ subcommittee. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. It isa pleasure. 

(Whereupon, at 11: 41 a.m., the committee adjourned. ) 
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